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CHRISTMAS. 


THEN Irving Was re 

\\ proached for deserib 

ing an Enelish Christmas 

whieh he had never seen 

he replied that. although everything that he 

had deseribed might not be seen at any single 

house, vet all of it could be seen somewhere 

in England at Christmas. He might have 

answered, also, that the spirit of what he had 

described was visible everywhere in Christen 
dom on Christmas-day. 


‘Some sav that ever ‘gainst tl 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth ( 
The bird of dawning singeth all nig 
then, thev sav, no Spirit dares 
» nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charn 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

This is the Christmas sentiment of to day, 
as it was of Shakespeare's time It is the 
most human and kindly of seasons, as fully 
penetrated and irradiated with the feeling of 
human brotherhood, whieh is the essential 
spirit of Christianity, as the month of June 
with sunshine and the balmy breath of roses 
Santa Claus coming down the chimney loaded 
with gifts is but the svmbol of the gracious 
influence which at this time descends from 
heaven into every heart. The day dawns 


with a benediction: it passes in holiday hap 
| 


pet 
I 


piness: and ends in soft and pensive re 

It could not be the most beautiful of festi 

vals if it were doctrinal, or dog@miatic, or theo 

logieal, or local. It is a universal holiday 

because it is the jubilee of a universal sen 

timent, moulded only by a new epoch, and 
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) ipted to newer foruis of the oid 
! 1 1 Poon Tlie 

‘ ve aot? ‘ bye 

r ad dear to tliose 
the name of C iiristian 

(‘hirist log hich Herriek exhort 
errl I e bovs to bring with a 

ne. is but the Saxon Yule 
burning on the English hearth. and 


Saturn 


again in the illuminated Cliaistian 


WW holiday temples of 


It is the pagan mistletoe under 
Vhichthe Christian youth kisses the Chris 
It is the holly of the old Ro 


tian maid 


man Sat Which. decorates Brace 


bridge Hall on Christmas-eve The huge 
smoking baron of beef, the flowing oceans 
vals of the tremen- 


put the survi 


dous eating and drinking of the Seandina 
ian Wall 
The 


thie 


alla 
t fee] 
the 
every 


hristian and ante-Christian 


and 


Christian observance mingles at 


pot It is not easy 


t 


Ith the pagan rite 


SAN 


Vhere the paganism ends and the 


Christianity begins The carols and the 
“ssi the pravers and the CULTLIES, the 
enerous hospitality, Hobby - Horse and 

t Lord of Misrule, Maid) Marian and 

Santa Claus re a curious medley of thi 

old and theme \s thre religious thought 

of all ages and countries, when it reaches 

i certain elevation, flows into an expres 

sion makes the Seriptures of the 

most divergent nations Harmonious, the 
history of this happy festival is evidence 
of the common humanity of the earlier 


ineer lh Brace 


vlowtng hearth 


and tater? and the str 
ising by the 


on Christmas-eve, as he watches the romp 


Ing revelry beneath the glistening berries, 
and 


listens to the waits ecarolling outside 


wakened on 


or as he is 


n the moon 


Christmas morning by the hushed patter 


of « dren's feet in the passage and the 
. music of children’s voices at his door, 
nia vell seem to hear more celestial 
sth to eateh a dee per meaning in 
e words, © Before Abraham was, I am 
The English Christmas tradition makes 
ood cheer thre LLOry of the day Forty 
ears ago ien Leech was beginning his 


Meadows was the ‘‘echar 
Illustrated London 
News, and its chief holiday pictures wer 


acter artist oy Live 


dra Vii bv The Vv were all scenes of 
eating and drinking, of games and jollity 
They were full of bottles and smoking 
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bowls, of roast beef and 


plaum-puddi 
brandy 


Old Chri 


and miince- pre, of burning 


under the mistletor 


IssSInY 


Preprese¢ nted as 2 tle ving 

ed satvr crowned with ivy and pour 
cre avons Ol Vili Or aS a 

OOM COMpanlon stretching Out one 

oO the spectator decante rs and j 

ind glasses, while the othe r holds an op 


tankard The pical laces of the Chr 


Inaus figures were those of the rubieu 
middle-class John Bull, and his heart 
daughter vayly resisting the efforts « 


thie Irving's Julia and th 
her under the 


the buxom 


yvoung soldier 


Captain to draw permis 
chamber 


maid and greedy children in a frenzy o 


sive bough: or of 


delight over the smoking plum-pudding 
Christmas, according to these delectabl 
pictures, was all guzzling and gobbling 
butf 


looks w il 


loveanaking and other blindman’s 


and as the reader of to-day 
amused curiosity at these holiday sketches 
Of vest rday, he too, like the stranger 

Hall, through all 


fun and the feasting, hears the music 


the fire in Bracebridge 


e old Christinas song: 


Iwas Christmas broached the mightiest ale 
Iwas Christmas told the merriest tal 
4 Christmas gambol oft would cheer 


Phe poor man’s heart through half 


This is the spirit of Dickens's Christ 


tnas, and of Thackeray's, and, in a gr 
degree, of Irvine's, touched in all of them 
humanitarian sentiment 


It is the traditional 


by the modern 
English Christmas 


on 


Is ho jov Upon an empty stomach 


when no man should go hungry 
there 

except, indeed, the thin ecstasv thi 
starving saints in old pictures, and the 
dehumanized. This 
Christian truth which asceticism has for 


were already 


IS a 
gotten To identify squalor, emaciation, 
and denial of all human delights with es 
pecial sanctity was to degrade the rich 
and generous religious spirit which taught 
that all the world is for man’s benefit and 
It was George Herbert of whom 
Richard Baxter said that he Sanyv as Ol} 


pleasure, 


whose business in this world was most 
with God, and whose beautiful lines, 
i il of earth 1 sk 


are as fresh as when they were written 


who also said, 
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4 * For us the winds do blow, 
Rea The earth doth rest, heavens move, and fountair ) 
flow 


CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS WAITS BRACEBRIDGE 


embowered and scented with 
wl 


ho did not hold that Christmas 


Christmas 


coud cheer contemplates body as wel] as 
soul 

ristianity does not decline any whole But, despite the ancient and generous 
; beauty of the world. and it English tradition, mince ple and the mis 
ould be a sorry preacher in the chureh tletoe, the saered rite and all the pretty 


me use or 


HALL. 
our delight. o1 leans our cood 
| ras our treasure 
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IARTIN LUTHER HIs 


pagan train, were assaulted in the house 
of their friends The Puritans, 
broke the crucifix as an idolatrous sym 


who 


bol, and eut down the pictures of the 
saints as wicked vanity, also waged war 
with Snapdragon, and frowned on Santa 
Claus as Antichrist. And this was not 
surprising. To reverse Paine’s metaphor, 
they had felt too sorely the ravening beak 
of the bird to admire, or even to tolerate, 
its glossy plumage.  Ritualistic decora 
tions and delights. the pomp and splendor 


of holy-days, the gorgeous vestment and 


the marriage ring, were not only reliques 


but their retention was a sign 
of the fond cleaving of the Church of Eng 


of popers 


land to the hideous abominations of the 
Even Wvyelif, 


vo hundred vears before the 


scarlet woman of Rome 
more than f 
Puritanexodus from England, had protest 
ed against ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
were but gauds of the 
And Luther, 


coming later, saw them all embodied in 


festival days: they 


flesh, and spiritual snares 


the magnificent Leo, lapped in the luxury 


of the Vatican, a triple crowned monarch, 


AMILY ON CHRISTMAS-EVE 


whose kingdom was too plainly of t! 
world. 

But Luther's hearty and affluent nature 
sympathized with the joyousness of the 
Christian spirit which did not scorn the 
flowers of the field, and found Solomon 
less royally arrayed than the wild rose 
and the lily. None of the traditional ex 
ternal characteristics of the Puritan are 
associated with Luther. He attacks the 
common enemy not with austere sever 
ty, but with cheerful vigor. His healthy 
soul was resolved, with Charles Wesley 


that the devil should not have all the 


wood tunes. The sunshine with whi 
God bathed the world should shine int 
his heart and be reflected in his life. An 
he who began the continuous organize 
movement of Protestantism remains 

this day the most comprehensive and sa 
isfactory type of its spirit a purify 
and elevating but not aseetie force, 2 

in all human sympathies and affectio 
as in all divine aspirations; a lover « 
children and of sweet and simple ple 
sures, of flowers and harmless sport why 


‘ 
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CHRISTMAS 


MERRY 


in; 
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Sa? 
if 
PICTURE BY KENNY MEADOWS i| a 
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voice rings down to us through the four 
nturies s his birth which this year 
hearty la ehter at oa 
! ! ! ! soft strain of as 
if} nan Sthes nonvimn 

renetl iealth, of 
Inq coura The pioneer of the 
sp emar pation the modern 
ori simple and child-like but re 
Ss faith and energy like Goldsmith's 
mastor 

\ | 


Luther's protest was the 
frescoed galleries and the fountained car 
dens of the Vat 
toe and the kissing under it, nor the min 
strels on ¢ ‘hristmas-eve and the children’s 


happiness 


not against 


ican, notagainst the mistle 


not against Christmas. but the 


abuse of Christmas: 


not against pictures, 
but the worship of pictures ; 
but 


not agwainst 
One of the 
most significant and characteristic pie 


tures of 


against idols 


Him represents him sitting on 


the family table, with his 
beautiful Catharine Bora. at lis 
holding her 


Christmas-eve at 
wife 


side 


the 
while the 
lighted 


ts by the 


Infant other 
children stand d around him 
Phe old mother si great German 
and two of his friends are with him 
Luther himself holds his Ii his 


But 
all the 
e looking hap 


ite, and 


hands are plavine with the strings 


he, and his wife and mother. and 


children, and the 


guests, ar 


pluy upon the Christmas tree that stands 
upon the table rlittering vith lights above 
thie eifts vhich ure profusely heaped 
iround it And —what is this ?—a huge 
tankard stands before Father Luther 
umidst fruit and bread The blessing of 
domestic peace and joy rests upon the 
scene Yet that is the sturdy aspect which 
ill the devils, were they as many as the 


tiles upon the roofs, could not daunt nor 


dismay. That is the steady hand which 
death 
and which hurled the 


burned the bull of Rome defving 
here and hereafter 


| 
inkstand at the mocking fiend. O 


stout 
heart, clear brain, indomitable will, that 
lifted the world out of the deepening rut 


and sent ait sw 


ifthy forward on a smoother 


Wa 

Christmas did not fear or fly Martin 
Luther lt isnot his cordial humani 
ty, but the ascetic severity of Calvin whieh 


marked the later Puritan movement. This 


vas not surprising, for every such move 


ment constantly tends to the most radieal 


form The ceremonies and festival days 
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which Wvelif 


denouneed smacke d 


ecclesiastical tyranny, splendid and ) 
sible, under whose smooth touch 
sent felt the lacerating elaw Two ec 


ries after Wwveltf, his sprritaal chile 
body of Enelish 


Enel 


ive the Word freely pres 


Puritans separated 
the ish Chureh, ‘‘seeing they 


are 


hot 


sacraments administered without id 


trous gear.’ Saints’ days, and Christ 
With all its rejoicings, were part of 
gear. The unbendine reformers we 
solved to part from it all Heroie and 
voted, bearing the fine gold of religious 
civil liberty in the rugged ore. and as 
riously careful of the dross as of the o 
they departed from the country as well as 
from the Church, and from the contin: 
as well as from the country 

There is something singularly harmon 
ous in the story of their tinal expatriat 
In the bleak winter they reached 
The SeVerITY 


of the iey shore weleomed with erin 


strange and savage coast 


ness the severe iconoelasts from whose 
ligion sweet graces and kindly delig 
and suggestive rites were rigorously 
ished, like the singine-birds and hy 


flowers from the desolate sands of ( 


Cod By the irony of fate they am 
at the very time of the wenerous and 
mane hotiday, as if an opportunity 


given them to begin their settleme) 
S\ mibolie disregard of the chief feast « 


rainst whieh t voluntar 
Der 
last where to plant theirsettlement 


began to proy ide timber, 


heir 
vas the sternest of protests. 


“at 


Sunday da 
upon thetr toil, and although they had 
shelter upon the land, there must. be 
stroke of work upon the Lord’s day | 
next dav, Monday, they were ready to 
It 


was Christmas 


house 
What 


or His apostles made it a holy-d 


gin their first was Christt 


indeed: but H 
Christ 
It was a survival of the old pagan sat 
nalia which they had contemned in H 
land, and the New World they wo 
keep virgin from its roistering toueh 

In this spirit Bradford, the contempor 
rv historian, who with Edward Winsk 
had been **the forwardest” youth at Ls 
den, to whom the sacred seeret of the 
posed migration to America had been 
vulged, records, careful not so mueh a 
mention the holiday, * The 25th day beg 
to crect the first house for eommon us: 
receive them and their goods.” Mo 
more in detail, says, ** Munday, the 25. d 


Sal 
| 
8 
el 
( 
= 


CHRISTMAS 


THE MASTER CAUSED Vs TO 


e went on shore, some to fell tyvmber, 


fan to drinke 
meto saw 


being Christmas day we be 
»Some to rive,and some to car- water aboord, but. at night the master 
sono man rested all that day They caused vs to haue some Beere.”’ 
vere as cheerfully employed 11) building 


err 


This is the first and only touch of Ene 
Saves lish Christmas in the story of that 
‘as their friends elsewhere about How the li 


ir cheer according to the eustom of the 


first house for common use.” 
Hubbard, 


the 


aay 
ttie passage liehts up the som 


bre narrative! Imagination at 


ae 
1\ All other Christians in the world cepts thie Inaster, “‘caled My Joans, 

it day staved their hands, but the Pil the one worldly soul amone thi grim 

ms, in stern and silent protest, did not saints who had a kindly weakness for the 
est. Mourt continues and upon his page, generous traditions of the day. and that {| 
ularging Bradford's description, the very it might not pass Wholly unobserved li 
ime of the holiday has a cheerful look “caused vs to haue some Beere” at even ' 


nd a pleasant musie: ‘ Munday the 25. ing. It is true that the supply with whieh i 
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net sos ened Fortune, of tift ve tons, bringing a 
> ft a 4 s da Bhs come a t » the settlement of t 
ess pitving the poor © persons bradford sententious 
cenied sf eS marks Most of t eln were lus 
( mas ie} i oF then 
t ‘ inclation, bewar rel en oceeds And he 
ihn the vea to re end f Ca only I s 
cious time to pass th On. eda illed ( 
d to him the ed them out to 
) Lostinens ind SINCE « Ss used ut ve most of this 1 
hem - pr ind a compat ised t mselves and s 
l at least taste hee: ent against their consciences to 
there, despite the P on ve da e Go tould ther 
t ( is radcition is Hot if thie made it Inater of consciences 
broke them till they were 
Bu sible commen he led-a mee rest, and | 
rad thie renounced, there them ut hen thev ¢ 
ist ‘ ment i a secret spiritu from their worke, he found t i in 
elebration of the clent fest streete at play, open] some pitching 
tabie and self -saer cing as the ere Darr and some at stoole-ball and s 
it is t ilé t Merrymount alone, OOKe away their implements. an t 
O tips outlaws and = reckless them that Was against His conscience t 
t it 
and unregve) 
sort sviniy 
hic certain 
peal ere not ¢ 
eroie and Uncompron 
ford Ould not 
name of ( rist 
hallowed, too 
tenderest 
ten DV me i 
1nd, and Whose 


is In Warsa \ 


tans of Bost 
Ss the gene 
all i 
rs 
ret Ods 
ro method 
aivis 
n-conformis 
ere separate 


Robinsonia 
Dust 


Who Hhnaily se 
‘re called Ind 


pendents, and, as Governor Winslow sav 


a must have turned homeward ou the great | of Tacitus “Order reic, i, 
dav of religious remembranes As in But there were aii degrees in the Puy 
ue Boughton’s Dict of th return of the tan protest, aithough there is still a oe} 
e oung rivmouth lovers | eral popular identineation of the Pilerims 
ae eaze Wilh wistful eves at the far reced- ! of Plymouth ith the Pur 
: ing? sali u hn the so iry waters, speed and Saiem Puritanism 
toward thie iat OF lame Of the movement w 
i i ot domestic fvi Yr religion ar d t 
s tliat rst Christmas morning ditferent vieWs of the pro 
E th New World the ring of the ax purineation two ¢ 
ewe ind the singing of the saw must have re were Separatist and N 
SO Vearning e.nories in that But eve the Separatists w 
PLES Y qt ! } i’ ot il oll r ¢ I) There Were the rigid meparatists and i 
ma ) seemed never so pavatists Che first vere calle 
SWe't etrating and imspiring as i Wists, and the second Ns 
ho it S iOst forever Trom ti names of 
Of repressing the jovous Whenthe two thdrew from England 
frolic aay iat the tarthest i miand the B lists settled at 
try outpost of extreme Puritanism is fam, and wouid tardiv hold communio 
SLOW Bradford's record Ol Christmas with the Robinsonians. 
me in the following vea in Novem at Le vden These as 
ber, 1621, about a year after the arriy 
q 


‘ 
: 


nev did not req lire sepa 


vation Trom the 
(‘hurch of King id But 


‘hment and they protested The 
Pilgrims of Plymo ith were Independents 


its voy 


absoiute Separatists and Brownists. 
sts, Waiting patiently in 


Holland a strangers fora change of poli 


c Kne@land whieh would enable them 


to return to their country and to their 


When they abandoned that 
hope and crossed the sea, thre \ still did not 
formally separate Ly ford wrote that 
the Pilgrims would have none remain in 
Plymouth but Separatists, but Bradford 
branded the assertion as ‘‘a false calum 
nation,” showing that many highly es 
teemed citizens, of whose company the 
colony was glad, and whom it would glad 
ly see multiplied, were not Separatists. 
In Holland the Robinsonians invited 
Episcopalians to their communion. and 
Robinson himself proposed the employ- 
iment of some Non-conformist minister 
during his absenee. and advised his peo 
ple to unite with the godly brethren of 
the Chureh of Eneland. to whose godly 
ministers Winslow says that his spirit 
clave. The Pilgrims of Plymouth never 
quite lost this spirit. They had always a 
‘ertain gentle tolerance whieh was un 
familiar to the colony of the Bay 

The Non-eonformists were Puritans who 
remained longer in Eneland They did 
not separate either from the country or 
Trom the Chureh They had not so thor 
oughly stripped themselves of “eeclesias 
tical wear as their fellow Puritans. who 
had either abjured the old Chureh alto 
rvether, or were Waiting hopef illy for its 
reformation The Non-conformists were 
he Puritan section of the ( ‘hureh, They 
vere the conservatives. the Puritan Gi 
ronde 


t 


They claimed the name Puritan 
i themselves especially, and when the 
Knelish company of adventurers under 
Vhose auspices the Plymouth Pilerims 
came discovered that the Pilerims were In 
dependents, and not, as the “‘adventurers” 
distinctively called themselves, Puritans. 
they attempted to obtain control of the 
Piymouth colony And it shows how 
strong is the feeling of the profound dif 
ferences between these two branches of the 
Puritans that this effort iseyen now ealled 
the Puritan conspiracy against the 


ili 


grim Fathers 

But as the Slastical situation in Ene 
land grew more and more dificult, the 
more zealous Non-conformists felt that 
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they too must withdraw from the « 
try if not from the Chureh. They 
first to Salem and then to Boston 
they brought with them a feeling fo, 
old Church of which there was no 
at Plymouth ‘Farewell the Chum 
God in England, and all the Chris 
friends there.” said Higginson, as he 4 
ed toward America, but with a heart 
clung to his native land With that ] 
lish tenacity of affection whieh ma 
the sacrifice of the early settlers of N 
England still more sublime: * Wi 
not go to New England as separat 
from the Church of Kneland, thoueh 
can not but separate from the corrupti: 
init.” And as Winthrop and his frie) 
sailed in the Arbella from Yarmo 
they sent al tender messave 
of their brethren in and of the Chur 
England.” 
the Reverend Fathers and Brethren of t} 
Church, was a declaration that they wi 


Their farewell, addressed 


‘“as those who esteeme it our honom 
eall the Chureh of England, from whe) 
wee rise, our deare mother, and ean 
part from our native countrie. where « 
specially resideth, without much 
of heart and many tears in Our eves: « 
acknowledging that sueh hope and 
as we have obtained in the Common 
vation wee have received in her boso 
and suekt it from her breasts.” It is 
SUPpPrising, therefore, that during thre 
three vears of its existence Puritan Sali 
worshipped in the form of the Chur 
England 

In harmony with this filial feeling 
notwithstanding that his fellow-Purit 
in Holland had already abjured Sall 
days and festivals, the first words in W 
throp’s journal recording the Vo 
from England and the planting of the er 
Puritan colony are * Easter Monday 
In a Puritan journal which begins wit 
commemoration of Easter we micht fa 


ly expect to see some friendly mention « 


Christmas. But Winthrop is as ster: 


silent as Bradford in his tirst entry, a 


never recognizes the day. Indeed, the ee: 


tle, regretful sprrit of Higginson, and t 
lovalty of Winthrop to the old Chur 
soon yielded to the stern logic of the s 
nation, 


Cowes, Winthrop writes ‘Easter Mo 


day.” But four vears later, on the 131 
of November, 1634, he writes “11 mo. 13 


But this, as we said, is the inevitable ten 


ency of all such movements. Protesta: 


‘to the r 


On March 29, 1630, riding at ti 


) 
— 7 


CHRISTMAS 13 


tself took its hue from the severe 
n, and not from the generous Luther 
Nd England Presby terianism was over 


In New Eng 


| Non-conformity became even se 


red by Independenes 
yverer 
Separatism 
sucha community old Christmas was 
On both sides of the sea, in 
in New England and in his fond an 
ral seat of Old England, he was equal 
outlaw. ** Religion,” says Neal, sly 
neaning certain forms of eonduet, 
Already in 
44, while Charles I. was still King, May 


fashion of these times.” 


les were ordered to be pulleddown. All 
rsons were ordered to apply themselves 
» the exercise of piety and religion on the 
Lord’s day. The laws against profanity 
ere rigorously enforeed. Dancing, games, 
restling, shooting, and ringine bells for 
easure were prohibited under a penalty, 
nd the King’s indulgence for lawful sports 
on the Lord’s day was ealled in. 
It was plain that if such a mild offender 
s the May-pole was punished severely, so 
ioary and hardened a culprit as Christ 
nas could expect no merey, and he 9 
June, 1647, the Parlia 


abolished the observanee of saints’ 


ived none. In 


lays and ‘‘the three grand festivals” of 
Christmas, Kaster, and W hitsuntide, ‘any 
' statute, custom, constitution, or can 
Wise notwith 
But he 


In London, nevertheless. 


to the contrary in any 
standing.” The King protested 
vas answered, 
iere Was an alarming disposition to Ob 
rve Christmas. The mob attacked those 
ho by opening their shops flouted the 
holiday In several counties the disorder 
Parliament 
strong measures, and during the twelve 
vears in whieh the great 
discountenanced there was no further tu 


vas threatening But 


took 
festivals were 
mult, and the observance of Christmas as 


In New Eng 


land also the insidious advanees of Satan 


i general holiday ceased. 


were strenuously resisted. 

At last the formal blow fell, and Christ 
mas had no longer a legal home either in 
Old or New England. In 1659 the Gen 
eral Court of Massachusetts enacted that 

anybody who is found observing, by ab 
stinence from labor, feasting, orany other 
vay, any such day as Christmas day, shall 
pay for every such offense five shillings.” 
\nd Peters, the old historian of Connect 
icut, who did not love the Puritans, and 
vho had a malicious wit, says that one 


of the blue-laws of Connecticut forbade 


reading Common Prayer, keeping Christ 


as Or saints davs, making Minced-pres 
daneing, plaving ecards, on plaving on any 
instrume ofon ( xeept the drun 
trumpet, and Jew 's-harp So Christma 


had silent 


ly conte mined, old Christmas, the eheer 
ful personification in Enelish tradition of 


| ersal good feeling, of 


Charity ana 
Diameless cvavety 


outlawed in Ney 


liest 


and religious jov, was 
England. The 


spirit of the old form of 


KING 
faith was 


proseribed ih prohi iting Christmas the 


freest spirit of the new form-—a_ spirit 
Which John Robinson in his most famous 
words had foretold —was wronged in ban 
ishing Roger Williams 

Such acts of the Puritans will be the 
gibe and scoff of Merrymount to the end 
of time. But those who seeretly pity the 


Mount Wollas 
really 


revellers at 
that 


wiser and more human than their austere 


fate of the 


ton, and suspect they were 


neighbors, have but te ask themselves 
whether Morton and the spirit of Morton 
that 
We ndell 


itan ar was 


could have founded state upon 


rigorous shore Doubtless. as 
Phillips keenly says, the P 
black with sermons But it is in sueh an 
air, not in the brightness of soft lullabies 
and roistering choruses, that liberty took 
root and grew upon this continent 
sured by our standards. the s id-faced Puri 
tan vho drove Chr stimas and Rowe rW il] 
lams into exile Was a sour fanat ec, a nar 
row and intolerant bigot But, however 
we mav deseribe the m, histor. repies that 
Melanehthon could not do the work of 
Luther, nor any but the Puritans them 
selves, and in their own wavy, the work of 
the Puritans If they denounced a vor 
geous prelacy and an imposing ritual, and 
worshipped God in ice-cold barns and with 
endless nasal pravers—if they mutilated 
statues, andeut down pictures, and silenced 
the organ peal and the surpliced choir —if 
they put Christmas in the stoeks, and drove 
Roger Williams among savages, and hung 
Quakers and witches, they vet planted the 
greatest of free commonwealths, and, with 


out profe ssing to love or to serve liberty. 


they established its empire both in ehurel 
and state upon immutable foundations. 
Certainly they gave Christmas no quar 


ter, nor any to the Church with whieh it 


was identified. In 1665 an Episcopal chap 
with the 
Charles II.. but there was no church for 


him in whieh to hold 


lain came Commissioners of 


service. Twenty 
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years later most cf the inhabitants had 
never seen a Church of England assem 
bly, and t ( is but one Episcopal min 
ister n the counters Yet the Greneral 
Court n 1677 bad agreed that no person 


from performing the 
But the f 


repughahee 


public opmion was profound and in 1686, 


vhen Sir Edmond Andros arrived, it was 


one of thie comp! avarnst lim that the 


service of thie English Chureh had been 


forced into the meeting-houses A veal 


or two later Deacon Krairey interrupted 
the Episcopal minister in the midst of a 
burial service, for whieh gratification of 


his Non-conformist principles, although 


doubtless shared by a great multitude, 


Deacon Frairey was bound over to keep 
the peace 

The relaxation of the ancient severity 
of the 


law prohibiting the observance of Christ 


was shown by the repeal in 


mas But the repeal was bitter to o'd Pu 


ritanismn Four years later Judge Sewall 


records, with satisfaction, that carts come 
to town on Christmas-day, and shops are 


open as usual. ‘Some, somehow, ob 


serve the day, but are vexed, I believe, 


that the Body of the People profane it; 
and. blessed be God! no Authority yet to 
compell them to keep it.” The next vear 
the shops and the carts give him g@ 


reat 
pleasure again, although Governor Andros 
does go to the Episcopal service With a red 
coat on his right and a captain on his 
left vears later, in 1697, on the 
same day: ‘Joseph tells me that though 
most of the Boys went to the Chureh, yet 
not.” In 1706, to the 
judge’s continued comfort, the carts still 
But in 
1714 Christmas fell on Saturday, and be 


Kleven 


he went 1705 and 


eame and the shops were Open 
cause of its observance at the church the 
unbending judge goes to keep the Sabbath 
and sit down at the Lord’s table with Mr. 
John Webb, that “put 
upon that atfronted, despised Lord’s day. 
For the Chureh of England had the Lord’s 
supper the the 
week. but will not have it to-day, the day 
that 

But among Puritans forbidding Christ 
the 
rear of EXpiscopac s the appearance of the 


he may respect 


vesterday, last day of 


the Lord has made.” 


mas and spurning other idolatrous 
Quakers denouncing Puritanism as the 
Puritans denounced prelacy is one of the 
Peters said 
of the Puritans that in New England they 
out Pop d the Pope, out-Kine’d the King, 


rronies of history. 
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and out-bishop'd the bishops. But 
Quakers out-Puritaned the Puritans 
the Puritans abjured prelacy pa 
pomp, the Quakers testified against a | 


If the Purit 
Catholic churches 


ritan hireling ministry. 
reviled the Roman 
Hiass-houses, the Quakers stigmatized 

Puritan churches as steeple-houses. 7] 
pric 


and the Quakers translated into sting 


Puritans contemned the name of 


prose Milton's flowing line 


New sbyter is but old priest writ large 
If Judge Sewall eschewed mince-pie, a 
held) plum-pudding at 


anuathema 


Christmas to 

maranatha, William Leda: 
and Mary Dver reprobated Judge Sewa 
as guilty of denying the supremacy of t 
inner light, and of renouncing the coll 
quial yea, yea, and nay, nay, of primiti 
Christianity. A century in a com 
try church in Connecticut, the lineal de 
of the Puritan 
when the ancient leading and lining « 
the hymn gave way to modern psalmod) 


ago, 


scendant meeting-housi 


one of the deacons arose and left the houss 
But more that 
a century before, Lydia Wardel, a devoted 
Quaker, had been obliged to protest agains 
the idolatrous gear of the Puritan chure! 
at Newbury by appearing among the sean 
dalized without 
whatever. 


i opery popery . 


congregation wen 


any 

It is one of the unconscious jests of his 
tory that by-and-by the Quakers and thi 
Puritans included in a 
vibe from the English Chureh, against 
which they both protested. The Societ) 
for Propagating the Gospel in’ Foreign 


were COMM! 


Parts sent a missionary to Newport, in 
Rhode Island, in 1704. Occasionally th: 
wood missionary, whose name survives 1 
that of Honeyman’s Hill in Newport, went 
up Narragansett Bay to preach at Provi 
which ali of the contemporary 
Puritan authorities regarded as a vile nest 


dence, 


of Anabaptists or other licentious sons © 
Belial. 
that first of free commonwealths had al 
ready appeared in the sly humor of its re 
ply to Massachusetts when it was invoke: 


Yet the practical good sense o 


to unite with the Bay in severe measures 
Rhode Islana 
answered, as if to show her sister colons 
to deal with the matter, that the 


to repress the Quakers. 


how 


Quakers throve upon persecution, ant 
loathed Rhode Island because it allowe 
them full liberty. 

It was but natural that in 1722 


whe! 
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Honeyman sought to erect a ehureh 


e English form in Providence. he 


ld make representations to the Socie 

London whieh caused its secretary 
iv of that abode of Puritan Dissenters. 
cers, and of all persons held to be un 


ed in judgment, that the people were 
igent of all religion till about the 


iv 1722, when the Reverend Mr Honey 


had been tilling the hard soil for 


ie years, and that the very best of the ir 
cious crew were “such as called them 
eS Baptists or Quakers.” Yet this peo 
who “were negligent of all religion” 
til the prelatical missionary arrived 
‘originally members of the Puritan 
ymouth and Massachusetts churches 
The chureh whieh sprang from Mr. Hon 
yman’s zeal, St. John’s Chureh in Provi 
nce, still stands prosperous and peaceful 
Roger Williams's spring. Calvinistand 
uaker and Baptist and Congregational] 
t and Methodist and Unitarian and Ro 
in Catholic now dwell with it amic ably 
de by side. Half a century ago, when 
the numbers of English Churelimen in the 
tanch old Dissenting city were few, the 
onorous bell of St. Johin’s—whose prede 
essor Was the first chureh bell in Proyi 
denee—rang out solitarily and blithely on 
Christmas-eve. To many a child in the 
tv, bred in an austerer or a simpler rite, 
the airy musie of that evening bell, and 
the cheerful chureh next morning, dressed 
vith aromatic hemlock sprays, were his 
only Christinas. With what rapture he 
listened in the still night to the joyous 
peal proclaiming that old Christmas had 
come again — Christmas, so long forbid 
den to land upon the Western shore: 
Christmas of the mistletoe and Santa 
Claus, of the open heart and the open 
hand; Christmas of the quaint ‘*idola 
trous gear’ —who would depart no more! 
So the Chureh, from whose fatal errors, 
is the Puritans held them to be. and from 
hose stately ritual and splendid festi 
als, the Pilerims had fled to Holland and 
ver the sea, had followed them closely 
ith bell, book, and eandle. bringing 
‘hristmas in its train. Meanwhile. how 
ver, the people with whom the Pilgrims 
ul tarried in Holland. but with whom 
‘hey were not willing to marry—-both be 
‘use they wished their posterity to be 
nglish, and beeause. as they alleged, of 
ie Duteh profanation of the true holy 
iv, the Lord's day had also planted 
ilemselves upon this continent. A cheer 


ful, thrifty, jovial folk, they brought with 
them a genuine love of holidays, Christ 
mas first of all, and then the New-Year 
Passover, W hitsuntide, and San © 


day of Saint Nicholas, the saint 


aas Or 
Vho gen 
erously filled the Christmas stocking and 
loaded the Christmas tree, the saint who 
with the beneficent Valentine. is the best 
beloved of all the saintly host 

While their neighbors upon Massachu 
setts Bay Were banning Christmas, the 
Dutch at New Amsterdam eladly wel 
comed and honore and how here has 
he been so truly at home upon the cou 
tinent as in the Duteh eity The charae 
terol the inhabitants naturally determined 
that of the day It was less an ecelesias 
tical festival than a social and domestie 
holiday The glittering tree of ceifts Was 
its lighted and decorated altar. and Ii arty 
rood eating and drinking were its genial 
ceremonial rites, Hereditary Duteh pride 
sometimes looks askanee and even an 
erily at Diedrich Kniekerboeker's story 
But it is plain that the vay exagveration 
of the old chronicler only ( mphasize d the 
truth, and that his humorous Imaginative 
touch produced a likeness as accurate as 
that of Bradford of the Pilgrims, or that 
of Winthrop and Sewall of the Puritans 
The tranquil, contented burghers whom 
he drew were sure to make the most of 
Christmas-tide. and their neighbors who 
cursed it must have seemed to them the 
most Whimsical of lunaties 

It was natural that the renius whieh 
deseribed those burghers with sO subtle H 


sympathy should seem to be kindred with 
them. Indeed, there was so much of the 


true Knickerbocker spirit in Irving that 
he is usually supposed, by those who do 
not reflect. to be of Duteh descent It is 
this quality, perhaps, this read \ sympa 
thy with cheerful and simple domestie en 
joyment, which made the author of Knick 
erbocker’s History the laureate of Enelish 
Christmas. The holiday that he deseribes 
affects him as it affected the eitizen of 
New Amsterdam, as a day of pleasure con 
secrated by religious association And 
the enduring popularity of his charming 
essay shows that this is the Christmas of 
the Enelish speaking race Even the 
New England air, which was so black 
With sermons that it suffocated Christmas 
now murmurs softly with Christmas bells 
The children of the resolute God fearing 
men who did not rest from labor on that 
first Christmas morning now rest and re 
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! a le theolomieal and e¢ 

‘ dross away, and has left the 
pure Ola of religious faith and human 
SVinpathy When the neophvte asked 
1 cConlessor hat was the central truth 
ot Christianity the old) man answered 
Charity Then he explained that chat 
IV meant love, and that loy Mieant tiie 
spirit of universal fraternity The alms 


fiving Whieh is the technical mterpreta 
tion of the word is but a svinbol of that 
giving of the heart and soul and life to 


help others of w heh the supreme saci ifice 


of Christ is the accepted type The day 
that commemorates His birth is the esti 
humanity, asthe sentiment 


\ TALE for Roman 


lo careless, sight-worn 


Who beside thre 


One dav before the 


\ begear, stretching empty pals, 


Fainting and fast-sick 


Of the Most Holy asking 


In this poor cell of 


The silver cup my mother gave: 


Phe poor monk, in St 


Prepare a feast,” St 


The bye gears Came, and one beside, 


I asked thee not.” the 
() stranger; but if need be thine. 
I bid thee weleome, for the sake 
Of Him who is thy Lord and mine.” 


Cally 


Like His who on Gennesaret trod, 
Or His on whom the Chaldeans gazed, 
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Pairs lore that cathers around 
traditions of dusky woods 
the magnificence 


rvanee, tye 
throne in gorveous state to 
eters. to George Hey 


o the bare service si 
chapel upon the Ameri 
the lighting of Christmas 
and hanging up of Christmas stock 
giving, the happy fan 
meetings, the dinner, the vame, the dat 
they are all the natural signs and syr 
Hower and fruit. of Christn 
hristmas is the day of days wl 
declares the universal human conscio 
ess that peace on earth comes only fri 
good-will to man. 


rREGORY. 
travellers still, 


Gregory on the Ca lian 


MOnKS door Came 


And the monk answered 


In Christ's name take thou it. 


Years passed ; and, called at last to bear 


The pastoral crook and kevs of Rome, 


Sat the crowned lord of Christendom 


Gregory cried, 


And let twelve beggars sit thereat 


An unknown stranger, with them sat. 


Pontit? spake, 


face the stranger 


Whose form was as the Son of God. 


The lovely levends 


and the songs, and 


ara borne ipo. 


high mess at the 


in his rustie eliure 


= 


and live.” 


in Ul happy dav whose dawn is of actual life 
but it is Ptonger asuperstition of any half 
scariet Origa no te Val Whose ane 
ines mplies ad rence to 
ipa or pre i erro plicitV Oo 
spirit re. historical | nowh as Puri | 
portative 
borate por 
altar of 
’ Tp 1p 
— 
le 
q 
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Know'st thou.” he said thy gift of old 
And in the hand he lifted up 
The Pontiff 


marvelled to behold 


Once more his mother’s silver cup 


Thy prayers and alms have risen. and bloom 


Sweetly amone the flowers of heaven 


[am 


The Wonderful 


through whom 


Whate’er thou askest shall 


be given 


He spake and vanished Gregory fell 


With his twelve cuests in 


mute accord 


Prone on their faces, knowing well 


Their eves of flesh had seen the Lord 


The old-time legend is not Vain: 
Nor vain thy art. Verona’s Paul, 
Telling it O’er and o'er awain 
On gray Vicenza’s frescoed wall 
Still wheresoever pits shires 
Its bread with sorrow, Want, and Sin, 
\nd love the begenar’s feast prepares 
The uninvited Guest comes mn 


Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eves are dim. 

He walks our earth, The Wonderful 
\nd all good deeds are done to Hin 
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ALFRED TENNYSON 


Is a place ealled Som rsby in 
Lincolnshire, where an old white ree 
tands on the slope of a hill, and the 
lanes are shadowed by tall ashes 
mietrees, and where two brooks meet 
bottom of the @lebe field It is a 
far away from us in silence and in 
ce, lying upon the ridgéd wolds.” 
the of the reetory 
en, Whence they are to be seen flow 


bound horizon 


M meet the sky have never know 
rsby, but I have often heard it de 
wed, and the pastoral country all about, 
the quiet seattered homes One can 
ive the rectory to one’s self with some 
of a monastic sweetness and quiet 
meient Norman cross is standine in 
chureh-yard, and perhaps there is still 
nindin the air of the bleating of floeks 

comes before one as one reads the 
tch of Tennyson's native place in the 
wes and Haunts of the British Poets : 
Village not far from the fens. ‘in a 
etty pastoral district of softly sloping 
... The little 
neighborhood called by the old 
Mr. Tenny 


sometimes speaks of this glen. which he 


sand large ash-trees. 
the 


mikish name of Holy well.” 


members white with SHOW drops in the 
ison: and who will not recall the exqui 
invocation: 
from the woods that belt the gray hill-side, 
seven elms, the poplars four 
stand beside my father’s 
chiefly the that 


irl o’er matted eress and ribl 


door, 
from brook loves 
limple in the dark of rushy coves 

O! hither lead thy feet 


round ears the livelone 


' 


mine bleat 
the thick thee ed sheep from wattle fol 


Upon the ridged wolds.” 


The wind that blowing where it 


steth, onee, in’ the early beginning of 
s century, came sweeping through the 


rden of this old Lincolnshire reetory, 
das the wind blew, a sturdy child of 


© years old with shining locks stood 
his the 


along, 


arms and 


and as 


upon blast 


ng himself be blown 
travelled on he 


etry and 


made his first line of 
said, that’s 
iking in the wind,” and he tossed his 
us, and the gust whirled on. sweeping 


to the 


hear a& Voce 


great abyss of winds. One miecht 


haps still trace in the noble familiar 
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on 


One 


face of our 
this ehild 
and daughters born 
thre 
Alfred 
ot INI 


a 


Vson Was born on the 6t] 
has heard and 

eallin the 


Withat as 


him 


time when he listened to thre 


plaved alone Ith his rs varden 


Joined the other ehildr 
They 


of poets andof kniehts 


them 


and jousts were a noble 


little 


coming ofaknight 


ly race, with « austles to def nd, with 


Somersby Was SO 


tournaments to ft 


far away from the world. so be hindheaned 


In its echoes (which must have come there 


softened through all manner of green and 
tranquil things, and as it 
threat 


part of the century was stirring with 


Were hush d 


pastoral silence though the early 


thie 
clang of legions. few of r 


reached thr children 


the 


to have They ney 
er heard. at 
rloo 


thei 


tine of the battle of 


They grey up together play 


Ine oWnh games, living their own 


life; and where is such life to be found 


of a happy, eager family of boys 
and girls before Doubt. the steps of Time 


as that 


the shocks of ¢ ‘hance, the blows of De ath 
have come to shake their creed / 
These handsome children had beyond 


then 
command which some people call imagina 


most children that wondrous toy at 


tion. The boys played great games Liles 
Arthur's knights: they were champions 


and warriors defending a stone heap, or 
again they would set up Opposing camps 
with a king in the midst of each The 
king Willow 


Was a wand stuck 


ground, with an outer circle of 


nto the 


to defend him of firmer, stiffer 


sticks 
Then each party would come with stones 
hurling at each other's king. and trving to 
overthrow him Perhaps as the day wore 
thi 


When dinne Came 


on they became rOTHANCerS, leaving 
jousts dese rted 
and they all sat round the table. 


put 


eacit 


turn a chapter of his history unde) 


neath the potato bowl—lone endless his 
tories, chapter after chapter 

sorbing unending, as are the stories of 
real life of which each SUNPISe Opens on a 
new part; some of these 


Harlow 


usted fo 


The 


in letters, like Clarissa 


fred used to tell a story Which 
months, and Whieh was called 


Horse 


Old 


Ireate the features of 
\ | } 
reetory 
i 
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TENNYSON BIRTH-PLACE, SOME 


Alfred’s first verses, so Lonce heard him 
sav, were written Upon a slate which his 
brother Charles put ito his hand one 

; Sunday at Louth, when all the elders of 
the party were going into chureh, and the 
ehild was left alone Charles gave him 

a subject—the flowers in the garden—and 
when he came back from church littie Al 

% fred brought the slate to his brother all 
; covered with written lines of blank verse 
They were made on the models of Thom 


son's Seasous, the only poetry he had ever 


read. One can picture it all to one’s self, 
the flowers in the garden, the verses, the 


little poet with waiting eyes, the 


said Charles, and he gave 


voung brother scanning the lines 
vou can write, 
Alfred back the slate. 

I have also heard another story of his 
erandfather, later on, asking him to write 


an elegy on his grandmother, who had 


recently died, and when it was written, 


: putting ten shillings into his hands and 
saving There, that 1s the first 
vou have eve rearne your poerry and, 

e take my word for it, it will be the last.” 


The Te are 
of the theory of family inheritance \] 


Drawn by A i alter photog 


a striking example 
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iy Carlt and S Lor 


fred was one of twelve children, of wl 
the eldest, Frederick. who was educate 


Eton, is known as the author of a 


imaginative volume of poems. C 
was the second son, and Alfred, 
videly 
third He and Charles were sent 


hame is more known, was 
few vears to the Grammar Schoo 
Louth, where the Laureate still rem 
bers walking adorned with blue ribb 
a procession for the proclamation ol 
coronation of George the Fourth. 
old wives said at the time that the 
made the prettiest part of the show 
Charles Tennyson—Charles Turner 
was afterward called, for he took 
name with a property which he inher 
was little Alfred’s special friend 
brother. in his own most sweet dec 


Charles Tennyson too was a true yp 


Who that has ever read his sonnets 
His brother 
and quotes them with affection. — ( 


cease to love them ? 


ridge loved them: James Spedding 
eritie, life-long friend, read them 
unaltered delight from his vouth to 
much-honored age. In an introduct 
essay toa volume of the collected som 
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ed after Charles Turner's death. 
wedding quotes the picture of a sum 


daybre ak: 


sole star, none other anvwhers 
rose odor Trom the flelds was borne 


Ss mysterious joy filled earth an 


1 the winds top met the hunter’s hor 


rles Tennyson was in looks not un 
s younger brother. He was state 
though shorter in stature. gentle. 


very noble, siinple once Sa 


eeling ina chureh, and only once 
He was like something out of an 
ld, more holy, more silent than 

1 Which most of us are living: there 
cture in the National Gallery of St 
ne Which always reealls him to me 
ms must have inherited their poetic 
from their father, George Clayton 
vson, LL.D. a tall, striking. and im 
ve man, full of accomplishments and 

s, a strong nature, high-souled, high 
ered. He was the head of the old 
but his own elder-brother share 

s good things had passed by will into 
ands of another branch, whieh is stil] 
esented by the Tennysons d’Eyneourt. 
iips before he died he may have real 
that to one of his had eome posses 
s greater than any ever yet entailed 
ivyers deeds —an inheritance, a price 


Den jamin’s portion, not to be measured 
letined. 

I] 
\Ifred Tennyson, as he grew up to 


inanhood, found other and stronger 
rations than Thomson’s gentle Sea 
Byron's spell had fallen on his ven 
on, and for a boy of genius it must 
been absolute and overmasterine 
VSOn Was soon to find liis OWh Voice, 
meanwhile he began to write like 
On He produced poenis and verses 
rofusion and endless abundance: try 
IS Wings, as people say, before start 
m his own strong tlieht. ¢ me day the 
came to the village—the dire news 


ch spread across the land. filling men’s 


l Alfred was then a boy about fif 
Byron was dead! thought the 
e world was at an end.” he once 


speaking of these by gone days. 


night everything was over and finish 


for every one that nothing else mat 


ed | remember | walked out alone, 


s With consternation—thiat Byron was | 
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and carved ° By ron is dead’ into the say a 
stone 


I have spoken of Tennyson from. the 


account of an old friend, whose reco] 


tions go baek to those days, Wihlich seer 
perhaps more distant to us than of] 
earlier date and later fashion Mes. Te 
nvyson, the mother of the 
sume friend tells me, was a sweet “nad ¢ 
tle and Most Mnaginative woman: so kiy 
hearted that it had passed into a proverb 
and the wicked inhebitants of 


Pad 


Ing Village used to bring thei does to her 


windows and beat them in order t 


bribed to leave off by the eoutle ladv. on 
to make advantageous bargains by se] 
her the worthless She was intens 
lv, fervently religious, as a poets mothe 
should be After her husband's death (he 
had added to the re ctory, and made it suit 
able for his large family she still lived 
on at Somersby with her children and 
their friends. The dauchters were YLroOw 


Ihe up, the elder sons Were going to col 


leve Frederick, the eldest, went first to 


Trinity, Cambridge, and his brothers fol 
lowed him there in turn. Life was open 
ing for them, they Were seeing new aspects 
and places, making new friends, and bring 
ing them home to their Lincolnshire rec 
tory Memoriam” gives manve a 
glimpse of the old home, of which thre 
echoes still reach us across half a cen 
tury, 


“QO sound to rout the brood of cares 
Th sweep hing 
The 1 it nel th fl 

And tumbled half the n ving | 
>] Vii 
‘ 
lo hea 
The 

Or j | 
A guest, or | s 
Or here s 1 fl 

A ba 1 t 


Dean Garden was one of those friends 
SOMETIMES spoken of who, with Arthur 
Hallam, the reader of thr Tusean poets 
and James Spe dding and others. 
vather Upon the lawn at Somershy thie 
young men and women in the lieht of 
their vouth and high spirits, the widowed 
mother leading her quiet life Within thie 
rectory walls Was it nota Happy sister 


herself who in after-davs once deseribed 


how, on a lovely stuinmer night, they had 
lit 


that the dawn came shining unawares 


all sat up so late talking in the starli 


he 
ne ; 
trembied Whdiv; and the morn 
{up in rosy clouds divinely fair.” 
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PENNYSON 


but the young men, instead of going to 
bed. then and there set off for a long walk One thing whieh can not fail to sti 


across the hills in the sunrise us when we are looking over the reco: 
of these earlier days is the remarkable 
fluence which Alfred Tennyson seems 
have had from the very first upon his « 
temporaries, even before his genius 
been recognized by the rest of the wor 
Not only those of lis own generation, 
his elders and masters seem to have 
something of this. LT remember long 
hearing one of Tennyson's oldest 
who has the best right of any to recall 
fact, say that °° Whewell, who was a n 
himself, and who knew a man when 
saw him,” used to pass over in Alf 
Tennyson certain informalities and 
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ness of combinations ave al 
and times, whiel another ore ‘ ir a cert 
iid never have overlooked bearing, and of independence miined and 
vell ruled noble renerition a oof character 
men born in the beginning of the Most of them have s weceeded in life as 


Whose praise and loval friend men do who posse ssed of intellect ar a 


ip were indeed worth having, and whose | high character. Some have not made 
vod opinion Tennyson himself may have the less mark upon their time beeaus: 


en proud to possess. Wise, sincere, and | their names are less wide ly known: but 


itty, these contemporaries of his spoke | each name is a memorable chapter in life 
th authority, with the modesty of con- to one and another of us who have known 
cious strength. Those of this race whom) them from our youth One of those old 
have known in later days—for they were friends, who also loved my father, and 
iny of them my father’s friends also whom he loved, who has himself just 


| 
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passed away, one who saw life with his 


own eyes, described Alfred in his vouth, 


pamphlet or book vhich has been pri 


vately printed, and which is a remem 
i sort of waking dream, of some 
bygone davs and talks How many of 
is might have been to listen to our 
poet ind to the poet Who has made the 
philosophy of Omar Khayvam known to 
tine orld, as they discoursed together: of 
fe. of bovish memories. of books, and 

More Hooks, of chivalry 


itanother name for youth ofa possible 


Hd awe, so thoroughly seasoned with its 
pirit that all tl 

not to freeze but to direet the 
the 
Doth 


le Experrence of the world 
hould serve 
soul! and who that 
will 


the truth of this description of 


vrenial current of 


has KhOWh them not recoonize 


Ifved in 


Loman oat all points, of grand proportion 


featul eu of that inward chival 
becoming his ancient and honorable race: 

‘ himself a * Yonge Squire? like him in 
Chancer,*of erete strength, that could hurl 
e crowbar tarther than any of the neigh 
horing clowns, Whose humors, as well as of 
1 r betters Knieht, squire, landlord, and 
eutemant he took quiet note of, like Chau 


er himself; like Wordsworth on the mount 
no he too when a dad abroad on the world, 
mnetimes ofameht with the shepherd, wateh 


vy not only the thoeek on the greensward, but 
ilso 
sta it 
\ i far off Atlantic seas,’ 
\ ith those other Zodiacal couste Nations 
Which Aries, I think, leads over the tield ef 
heaven.” 


Arthur Hallam has also written in some 
lines to R. J. Tennant of 


iV ire One, 
A noble being full of clearest Insight, 
Whose tame 
Is couchi now with pantherized intent, 
As who shall sav, Pll spring to him anon, 


And have him for my own 


\ll these men could understand each oth 


er, although they had not then told the 
world their seerets Poets, erities, men 
of learning such names as Trenelh and 
Monekton Milnes, George Stovin Ven 


1 ‘ 4 
ables, the Lushingtons and Kinglake, 


need no comment; many more there are, 


and deans and canons, and the Master of 


Trinity himse 


‘ woul t fa 
But send it slackly from the s ft 
And one we pierce an oute 

And cne an inner, here and there 


And last the master bowman, he, 


Would cleave the mark 


The lines to J.-S. were w ritten to o 
these earlier associates, 
And 


Phat are cast in 


gently comes world to th 


gentle mould.’ 


It was the propheey of a whole lifet 
There were but few signs of age in .J 
Spedding’s looks, none in his 


companionship, when the aeeident 


him which took him away from 
who loved him To another old ¢ 
panion, the Kev. W. H. Brooktield, is 


that sonnet which flows) like 
echo of Cambridge chimes on a Sabh 
It is in this sonnet that Te 


son speaks of ‘him the lost light of 1 


icated 
morning, 


dawn-golden times,” who was himselt 
of that generation of whieh IT have 
writing 

IV 
was 


Arthur Hallam 


my own father, and born in 


the same avr 
IS11 \\ 
he died he was but twenty-three; but 
had lived long enough to show whit 
life might have 

In the preface to a little volume ot 


been. 


colleeted and essay published SOT 
time after his death, there is a pathy 
introduction.  ** He seemed to tread 
earth as a spirit from some better worl: 
writes his father: and a correspond: 
who, [have been told, is Arthur Halla 
and Tennyson's common friend, Mr. G 
stone, and whose letter is quoted, Su 
with true feeling: ‘It has pleased Cy 
that in his death, as well as in his life ai 
nature, he should be marked beyond ov 
nary men. When much time has elaps 
when most bereavements will be forgott 
he will still be remembered, and his pla 
I fear, will be felt to be still vaeant: s 
eularly as his mind was caleulated by 
native tendencies to work powerfully 
for good, in an age full of import to t 
nature and destinies of man.” 

How completely these words have | 
carried out must strike us all now ‘I 
father lived to see the voung man’s u 
conseious influence working through 
friend’s genius, and reaching a whole o 
eration unborn as vet on the day when 
died. A lady, speaking of Arthur H 
lam after his death, said to Mr. Tennys 

‘I think he was perfect * And so 


band 
Ot vo ful f is, Oh mind ana art, 
: a And labor, and the changing mart, 
: And all the frame-work of the land: 
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A 


re 


said Mr, Tennyson, ‘as near perfec 
Arthur 
im Wasa man of remarkable intellect 


mild take in the most difficult and 


is ad mortal man can be. 


ise ideas with an extraordinary ra 


id insight On one occasion he 
to work one afternoon. and mas 
i difficult book of Deseartes at one 
the the 


grils Mr. Hallam speaks of this pe 


e sitting preface to 

clearness of perception and facility 
«quiring knowledge: but, above all. 

father dwells on his son’s undeviatine 
eetness of disposition and adherence to 
s sense of what was right. In the quar 
esand reviews of the time. lis Opinion 
juoted here and there with a 
Whiat 


respect 
ch shows in 
held, 

\t the Arthur 


is engaged to be 


esteem it was al 


time Hallam died, he 


married to oa 


sister 


poet's. She Was scarcely 


at the time. One of the sonnets. ad 


essed by Arthur Hallam to his betrothed, 


is written when he began to teach her 


sunny dome, 

Ringing with echoes of Italian song 

Hencetorth to thee these magie halls belone 
ull the Picasant place is like 


on the ri rnit, 
Old Dante’s 


with full piano 


voice encircles Lil Chive 


Hark vet again, like flute-tones mine ne rare 
5 the keen sweetness of Petrarea’s 1 oa 
hou the lintel freely; without feat 

Feast on the music. I do better know the 


rhan to suspect this pleasure thou dost owe me 


i wrong thy gentle spirit, or make less di 


J 
ga tye 
j 2 
Lorre p 
4 fe 
chin 
An Ene in 


1 
As we read the paves of this little bev 


we come upon more than one happy ree 
ment saved out of the past 
livhlt 


bv no foreboding. and complet 


of ce 


and peace il frie ndship, saddened 


selves 


Above 
Dilates easurable a wild of 


There is something touchine in the tr 
quil ring of the 


voice calling out in the 
summer noontide with all a young 
eX pansion 

the be 


when suddenly the 


but 
beautiful happy life, 
Arthur 


ling with his father in 


It seemed to be einning of a 


end came Hallam wis 
Austria 
died verv s iddenly, With scarce 
illness Mr Hallam 


home and fo ind his son, as he 


travel 

when he 
a Warhing 
sign of had come 
supposed 
sleeping upon a couch: but it was death, 
hot sleep Those whose eves must long 
be dim with tears SO rites the heart 


stricken father him home to ) 


rest among his kindred and in his own 
country. They 


chose his resting place 


Ina tranquil spot ona lone hill that over 


hangs the Bristol Channel. He Was buried 


in the chancel of Clevedon Ch rch. in Som 


erset, by Clevedon Court. Which lad bee n 


his mother’s early home 


of JA ay 

| | | 

v } 

Head 
ied 
Phat vaults the Summer noon.’ 

— 
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In all England there is not a sweeter 
place than the sunny old Court* upon the 
hill, with its wide prospects and Grass 
terraces, Where Arthur Hallam must have 
plaved in dius childhood, whence others of 
his kindred, touehed with his own bright 


and beautiful Spirit, have come forth. His 


brother Harry, a gentle and delightful per 
son, used to be constantly at the house 
of their cousin, Mrs. Brooktield He too 
was carried off in his youth of fullest 
promise When Mr. Hallam, after a life 
of repeated sorrows, at last went to his 
rest with his wife and his children, it was 
Alfred Tennyson who wrote his epitaph, 
which may still be read in the chancel of 
the old chureh 
\ 

Qnee in their early yvouth we hear of 
the two friends, Tennyson and Hallam, 
travelling in the Pyrenees. This was at 
the time of the war of early Spanish inde 
pendence, when many generous young 
men went over with funds and good ener 
gies to help the cause of liberty These 
two were taking money, and letters writ 
ten in invisible ink, to certain conspira 
tors who were then revolting against the 
intolerable tyranny of Ferdinand, and 
Who were chiethy hiding in the Pyrenees 
The voung men met, among others, a Se 
hor Ojeda, who contided to Alfred his in 
tentions, which were to comper la gorge 
tous les curés. Sefor Ojeda could not 
talk English or fully explain all his as 
pirations Vais vous connaissez mon 
cour, said he, etfusively: and a pretty 
Diack One If is, thought the poet. L have 
heard Alfred deseribed in those days as 
‘straight and with a broad breast,” and 
When he had crossed over from the Con 
tinent and was coming back, walking 
through Wales, he went one day into a 
little way-side inn, where an old man sat 


by the fire who looked up, and asked 


many questions “Are vou from the 
army Not) from the army? Then 
where do you come from?’ said the old 

As I ce ect these proofs for the press, comes 
the disastrous news of the burning of the lovely 


nian Tam just come from the | 
said Alfred I knew 
Was a something,” said the wise old 1 

John Kemble was among thos 
had gone over to Spain, and One 
rumor came to distant Somersby 
was to be tried for his life by the Sp 
authorities No one else knew 
about him except Alfred Tennyson 
started before dawn to drive across 
co intry In seareh of some person of 
thority who knew the consul at Ca 
and who could send letters of protect 
to the poor prisoner, 

It was a false alarm. John Ken 
Calne home to make a hame for hima 
in other fields Meanwhile Alfred Ty 
oWn reputation was growing 
when the first two volumes of his collec 
ed poems were published in 1842, folk 
ed by The Princess in 1847, his: fa 
spread throughout the land 

Some of the reviews were violent 
antagonistic at first. One partic 
had tasted blood, and the ‘* Hane, dra 
and Quarterly,” as it has been called 
those days, having lately cut up Bndy 
von, now proceeded to demolish Tennysor 

But this was a passing phase. — It 
eurious to note the sudden change int 
tone of the eriticisms—the absolute s 
render of these knights of the pen to 1 
irresistible and brilliant advanee of 1 
unknown and visored warrior. The y 
is raised now, the face is familiar to us 
but the arms, though tested in a hund 
fights, are shining and unconquered st 

William Howitt, whom we have 
ready quoted, has written an article up 
the Tennyson of these earlier days 
is fanciful, suggestive, full of inter 
with a gentle mysterious play and te) 
appreciation, Speaking of the poet | 
self, he asks, with the rest of the wor 
of that time: ** You may hear his vo 
but where is the man? He is wander 
in some dream-land, beneath the 
of old and charmed forests, by fia 
shores, where 

‘all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from th 
Their moon-led waters white?’ 


by the old mill-dam, thinking of the n 
ry miller and his pretty daughter; or w 
dering over the open wolds where 


Norland whirlwinds blow,’ 


From all these places—from the sil 


corridor of an ancient convent, from si 


- 
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nerea devoted knight recites his) ous and romantic music 


from the drear monotony of thre Knelish born, | think. to know how Eng 


d grange,’ or the forest beneath the lish is the spell which this great enchant 


oak’ —comes the voice of Tenny er casts over us; the very spirit of thie 
h, dreamy, passionate, vet not im- land falls upon us as the visions he evokes 
musieal with the airs of chivalrous come closing round Whether it is the 


THE MERTING OF THE SEVERN AND WY 


ves, vet mingling in his song the theme moated grange that he shows us, or Locks 
| the spirit of those that are vet to Jey Hall that in the distance overlooks 

me,” the sandy tracts, or Dora standing in the | 
Thisarticle was written many years ago, corn, or the sight of the brimming wave 
en but the first chords had sounded, that swings through quiet meadows round 


ore the glorious Muse, passing bevond the mill, it is all home in its broadest 


morning joy, had met with the sor sweetest aspect. Take the gallant WooLng } 
ww of life. But it is well that as we) of the Lord of Burleigh i 
ivel on through later, sadder scenes we 


yuld still carry in our hearts this joy 


| 
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‘ 
URLEIGIL AM Kb OWN 
( fair and VI 
fn Memoriam, with musie in its ea) 
an belonging to the school of all mens 
\ r of 1 lad hearts. rings the awful De Profundis 
Is for plea for sta death, faced and realized as far as may 
\ shows naikes him dea by a human soul. It eame striking 
denly into all the sweet ideal beatty 
W) t aii spend their da lovely wealth which had gone before. 
O but \ e him ily! a revelation of that seeret of life whic 
tha cn home told to each of us In turn by the sovre 
of its own soul. Nothing can be 
simple than the form of the poem as 
| itewa he dis ns flows 
Wi il vs stately 
And pate tu ‘Short swallow-flights of sone. that 
more Their wings in tears, and skim away, 


But one might co on quoting forever 
\nother critic, writing even before this 

time, had said of Tennyson, ‘* He imitates 

nobody; in hint we recognize the spirit 


vould not be easy for a 


of his age.” lt 
veneration that has erown up to the mu 
sic of Tennyson, that has in a manner 
beaten time to it with the pulse of its life, 
to imagine what the world would be w ith 
out it the most original amongst 
us must needs think of things more or 
less in the shape in which they come be 
fore us. The mystery of the charm of 
words is as great as that by which a won 
der of natural beauty comes around us. 
and lavs hold of our imaeination It 
may be faney, but I for one feel as if 
summertime could seareely be summer 


Without the sone of the familiar green 


b Oks 


the poet says himself, but it is someth 
else which we can all acknowledge—son 
thing whieh has given words and eas: 
many of those who in their lonely fro 
grief perhaps felt that they are no lon 
quite alone, when such a voice as this « 
reach them: 


Peace: come away the sone of woe 

Ix after all an earthly sone: 
Peace Come away 


we do lim wro 
sin 


so wildly let us 


And as the ery passes away, come si: 
of peace and dawning light 


Be neither song, nor game. nor feast; 
Noi harp he touch’d, nov flute be bh 
oO dance, ho motion, save alone 

What lightens in the lucid east 

Of rising worlds by yonder wood 
Long sleeps the summer in the se¢ 
Run out your measured ares, and lead 

Phe closing cycle rich In good,” 


A 
| | 
} 
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e teacher who can read the great 
nature interprets for us as he 
ie page 
1 In Memoriam, whieh was not 


ied till Alfred 


vas firmly established: and when 


Tenny SOLS 
vorth died, April 23, its author was 
ted by the Queen Poet Laureate 
isa story that at the time Sir Rob 
was consulted he had never read 
nnyson, but he read ** Ulysses” and 
Lup, and acknowledged the rieht 
hew poet to be 


come England's 
ite 

home at Somersby was broken up 
s time, by marriages and other fami 
Alfred Tennyson had e 


nts 


ome to 
London. He was poor: he had in 
to meet that strugele with whole 


voverty Which brings the vagueness 
ius Into contact with reality and 
es, better, perhaps, than any other 
the patience, the forbearance. and 
ledge of life which belone to it 
The Princess, with all her lovely court 
rlowing harmonies, was born in Lon 
Lin 
s Inn, although, like all works of true 
had 


mes and places 


among the fogs and smuts of 


this poem CLOW) deorees 


The 


vent, free, unshaekled. meditating, 


poet came 
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inditing. One of mi family remembers 
hearing Tennyson say that ‘ Tear idle 


Was suggested by Tintern Abbey 
Who shall say by what mvst 


Pears 


LOTIOLS wonde r 


beautv and recret, by What se hse Of thie 
“transient with the abiding 


Tn Me moridint Was followed by the first 
part of the Idylls and the record of the 
court King Arthur held at Cam lot, and 
at “old Caerleon ipon Usk” on that event 


ful Whitsuntide 
came quickly tlashing through t 
ford to t 


when Prinee Geraint 
shallo 


he little knoll where ¢ it 


stood with her maiden. and 


queen 


If 
of 


Whole 


Vi Is 


Idylls 


the record of a lu 
the 


vrenerat 


soul, the Mean 


history 


hot One or Olle 1On 


Ora 


CVE le, of the faith ofa nation 


and falling aw 


of 
r uned 


av into darkness 


Is 


It the dream 


practical life. and 


Man mto 
by 
+] 

Birth isa mystery. and death is a mvste ry 
and 


life 


Siti 


the midst lies the table-land of 
and its struggle and performance 
‘Idvll 


The tirst 


and the last. heard 
Mr. Tennyson say, are intentionally more 
arehaie than the others He onee told us 


that the song oof the knights Marehing 


CAERLEON 


UPON USK 


id 

4 
be 
| 
listen’d for the 
And 
And Cchiehy for the bavinge of ¢ ivall 

aa 

P 

ie 


of Arthur 
spring afternoon on Clap 


past the King at the 


Marriage 


Was made one 


ham Common as he walked along 

t bet me hath roll’d aw 
Blow t the living wld Let the King 
so sang the young knights in the first 
bright days of early chivalry 

(lang i 1 Clas] brand! Le th 

kK 
I iN Vill folloy V Christ, and we the King 


And then w hen the doom of evil spread, 
bringing not sorrow alone, but destrue 
Hon in its train, not death only, but hope 
the 


an echo of strange 


lessness and consternation, 


Is 
finally changed into 
woe: we hear no shout of triumph, but 
the dim shoeks of battle, 


erash 
thie-aNxe itte helms, and shrieks 
Afte ( ‘ Vho f ne down 
Loo { Pp for heaven, and on Saw the rost.’ 


All is over with the fair court: Guine 


vere’s golden lead is low; she has fled to 


\lmesbury 


Fled ail night lone by climmering waste and 
eal 

And heard t s t tl Wiste and We ild 
Moan ( she heard them 
\ moan ] t too late" 
| mo the cold wind that foreruns the morn, 
A blot ven, the Raven, flying h oh, 

Croak’d, and she thought, ‘He spies a field of 


And finally 


comes the conclusion, and 


the ** Passing of Arthur,” and he Vanishes 
as he came, in mystery, silently floating 
awwiay upon the barge toward the Kast, 


Whence all religions are said to come. 


[ have heard them all speak of these 
London When Alfred Tennyson 
lived in poverty with his friends and his 
volden dreams He lived in the Temple, 
at oS Lincoln's Inn Fields, and elsewhere, 

It was about this time that ¢ ‘arlyle intro 
duced Sir John Simeon to 


days 


Tennyson one 
at Bath House, and made the often 
quoted 


night 


speech, There he sits upon a 
dung-heap surrounded by innumerable 
dead dogs.” by which dead dogs he 
‘(Enone™ and other Greek 


adaptat 1OnS 


meant 
versions and 

He lad said the same thing 
of Landor and_ his Hellenies, Was 
told of this,” said Mr Tennyson, **and 
some time afterward T repeated it to Car 


lyle: ‘I’m told that Is what 


you 


sav of 
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He gave a kind of gutfaw 
Wash t 


that a very luminous deseri 
of vou,’ he answered.” 

The story is well worth retellin 
completely does it illustrate the grin 
mor and unatfeeted candor of 2 
man of genius, who Hung words an 
thets without malice, who neither reg 
the pain his chance sallies might 
northe indelible flash w hich branded 1 
upon people’s memories. 

The world has pointed its moral] fine 
of late at the old man in his creat old 
accusing himself in the face of all] 
the irritat 
Which the suffering of a lifetime had 
upon him and upon her he loved. J 
old: caustic man of deepest feeling, 


confessing overpowering 


al ill temper and a tender heart ali 
racking imagination, speaking fro 

grave, and bearing unto it that CLOSS of 
passionate remorse Which few alone 
dare to face. seems to some of us no 
figure nobler and truer. a teacher 
far, than in the days when all his pain a 


still hidden 


love and remorse were 
us all, 

Carlyle and Mr. Fitzgerald used to 
often with Tennyson at that time. Ty 
used to dine together at the ** Cock” taye) 
in the Strand among other places: 
times Tennyson and Carlyle 
solitary Walks late into the 


took 
might. 

The other day a lady was deseribing 
by-gone feast given about this time by 
poet to Lady Duff Gordon. 
er voung and 
Mr. Hallam’s, 


asked, 


and to anot 
beautiful lady, a 
Harry Hallam was als 
Mr. Tennyson, in his hospitalit 


had sent for a carpenter to change 
Whole furniture of his bedroom in 
to prepare a proper drawing-room for 1 
ladies. Mr. Brookfield, coming in, was 


time to some compromise 

Which the host reluctantly agreed, ©) 
can imagine that it was a delightful feast 
but indeed it is always a feast day whet 
one breaks bread with those one lov 
and the writer is glad to think that < 
too has been among those to sit at 

kind board where the salt has not lost 
savor in the years that 


have passed, « 
Where the guests can 


Say their erace 
for bread and wine alone. May she : 
that the first oeceasion of her having | 
honor of breaking bread in company 
Mr. Tennyson was in hep father’s ho 
When she was propped up in a tall ¢ 
between her parents / 


| 
we 
4 
ig 
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> 


ALMESBURY 


Vil 
the writer's earliest 


ns are of days now long gone by, when 


Some of recollee 
uy of these voung men of whom she 
Ss been speaking, grown to be middle 
d, used to come from time to time to 
er father’s house, and smoke with him. 
talk and laugh quietly, taking life 
ously, but humorously too, with a cer 

n loyalty to self 


their characteristic. 


others and respect 
They 
ere somewhat melancholy men at soul, 


ch was 
for that very reason, perhaps, the hu 
ws of life may have struck them more 
ecially. It is no less possible that our 
ldren will think of us as cheerful folks 
onthe whole, with no little alfectation 
melancholy and all the graces. 
remember on one oceasion through 
oud of smoke looking across a dark 
ng room at the noble, grave head of 
Poet Laureate He was sitting with 
father in the twilight after some fami- 
neal in the old house in Kensington. 
s Mr. Tennyson himself who has re 
ided me how upon this occasion, while 
father was speaking to me, my little 


sister looked up suddenly from the book 
over which she had been absorbed, saying, 
in her sweet childish Vvorce, 
do vou not 
Nickleby 
that table, 
Without shape or name, talking and tell 
ing other that 
that he and 
met walking on the terrace at 


‘Papa, why 
Nicholas 


Then again T seem to hear. 


write books like 


same familiar 


Voces 
each Mr. Tennyson was 
had 
Clevedon 
Court: and then the clouds deseend ag 
except, indeed, that I still see mv father 
riding off on his brown cob to Mr and 


married his wife been 


Mrs. Tennyson's house at Twickenham to 
attend 


eldest son, 


the christening of Hallam. their 
In after-vears we were shown 
the old IV\ LrOWN chureh and the rectory 
at Shiplake, by bend 


the deep 
Thames, where their marriage t 


OOK place 


One can not but believe that which one 


has seen and heard, and vet it is hard to 


realize that some homes were not always 


there, created in one breath. complete in 
themselves and 


It was 


heir blessings 
at Somersby that Alfred Te nny 
son first became acquainted with his wife 
She was eldest 


daughter of Henry Sell 


| 164 

~ 
ist 
eS 
‘ 

| 
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FARRINGFORD BEACON.—Fr 


wood, the last but one of a family of coun 
try gentlemen settled in Berkshire in the 
time of Charles L., and before that, in Sax 
on times, as it is said, more important 
people in the forest of their mame Her 
mother was a sister of Sir John Franklin 

Not many vears after their marriage 
Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson settled at Fresh 
water, mr the Isle of Wight There is a 
photograph L have always liked, in which 
it seems to me the history of this home is 
written, as such histories should be writ 
ten, im sunlight, in the thashing of a bright 
beam, in an instant, and forever. It was 
taken in the green glade at Farringeford 
Hallam and Lionel Tennyson stand On 
either side of their parents, the sun is 
shining, and no doubt the thrushes and 
robins are singing and fluttering in the 
wind-blown branches of the trees, as the 
father and mother and the children come 
toward us Who does not 


know the beautiful lines of the poet 


Den wid i » true Time himself 
Can ] 1 make vou more 
Dea 1 i 


And though years have passed, and the 
children with their wind-blown loeks are 
now men, and it is another generation 

little golden-haired Ally and his brother 
Charlie babbling of life’s new wine—who 
are now picking the daffodils under the 
Farringford hedge, vet the old picture re 


mains, and shines through to the present 
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As the writer notes down these vai 
fragments of remembrance, and com) 
this sketch of present things, she ean 
but feel how much of the past it all me 
to her, and how very much her own fi 
ing is an inheritanee which has oathe 
interest during a lifetime, so that the « 
claim of her words to be regarded is 4 
» those of an old friend. 
thers warmth of admiration comes 
vividly as she 
secured Tithonus” 
the early numbers of the Cornhill Maga 
zine, his immense and outspoken adn 


tion for the Idylls of the King 


One autumn, when everything se 
home, Mrs. Cameron 
her to Freshwater for ¢ 
weeks, and then, for the first time, | 
with them all, and with 
eron, in the ivy-grown house near 
gates of Farrineford., 
[ staid in the island, and with the peo 


with Tennyson along High Down, tr 
ing the turf, listening to his talk, w 
the gulls came sideways, flashing t 
white breasts against the edge of the e 
and the poet's cloak beat time to the ¢ 
of the west wind 

The house at Farringford itself see 
like a charmed palace, with green v 


| 
unpublished sketch by Frederick Walker 
| 
VIL 
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and speaking walls within 
ing Dante with his solemn nose 
ith: Italy gleamed over the Goor 
riends faces lined the Wav; books 


shelves, and a clow of Crimson 


vhere; the great oriel drawing 


idow was full of green and gold 
es, of the sound of birds and of the 
| 

ery names of the people who have 
on the lawnat Farrineford would 
nteresting study for some future 
Longfellow, Maurice, Kines 
Duke of Argyll, Loeker, Dean 
Prince Consort 


the Good Gari 


once planted a tree there, off which 


too ardent republican broke 
before twenty-four hours had 
d Here came Clough in the last 


f his life. Here Mrs. Cameron fix 
ens, marking the well-known faeces 
ey passed: Darwin and Henry Tay 
Watts and Aubrey de Vere. Lecky 
Jowett. and a seore of others. 
rst knew the place in the autumn, 
perhaps if is even more beautiful in 
when all dais the lark trills 
verhead, the lark 
wh out of our hearing the thrushes 


time, 


and then when 


ind the air is sweet with 


scents 


FARRINGFORD 


HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHI 


all about Farrineford are 


the fragrant shrubs 


oods are full of anemones and prim 


POSES HAPCISSUS Gro S In the lowe r 


fields: a lovely ereamy stream of flowers 


along ines, ana tes hidden im 
the levels: livia 


the 


nth pools of blue shine iy 


voods: and then with a later burst 


of glory comes the gorse, lightine up the 


country round about, and blazing round 
about The 
here given Was made one 


by Frederick Walker. wl 


to see us 


the beacon hill little sketeh 
Morning 
had Come OVE) 

The 
stands behind Farrineford If 
the little wood of nightingales and thrush 


at Freshwater beacon hil 


Vou 


es, and follow the lane where the blaek 
thorn hedges shine in spring-time (lovely 
dials that illuminate to show the 
you the and climbing 
their smooth steeps vou reach ‘Mr. Ten 
the statl 
stands firm upon the mound. Then. fol 


lowing the line of the coast, Vou Come at 


how ) 
come to downs, 


hnysons Down,” where beacon 


last to the Needles, and may look down 
upon the ridge of rocks that rises. crisp 
sharp, shining, out of the blue wash of 
ficree delicious waters 

The lovely places and sweet countrys 
thre 


Prim 


hot among 


least of its charms Bevond the 


35 
The 
ay 
| 
j 


NEW 


rose Island itself and the blue Solent, the 
New the 


green depths reach to shores 


shades, and 
the 
all read of the forest where 


ore sl spreads Its 


VEFY 


Have we 
Merlin 
still in 

The 


Hampshire, waves no less green, its ferns 


hot 


was becharmed, where the winds 


the 


were wild woods of Broceli 


ande forest of Broekenhurst, im 


and depths are no less sweet and sylvan, 


than those of Brittany 


It look’d a te ( f ruin’d mason-work, 
At Merlin’s t vi Vivien lay.” 


| have heard of Mr. Tennyson wander 


ine for days together in the glades round 


about Lyndhurst. Some people once told 


me of meeting a mysterious figure in a 


cloak coming out of a cde ep olade, passing 


straight on, looking neither to the right 


nor the left ‘Tt was either a vhost or it 


was Mr. Tennyson,” said they 


In Sir 


there 
intercourse between Far 


John Simeon’s. lifetime 


Was a& constant 


ringford and Swainston Sir John was 
one of Tennyson’s most constant com 
panions—a knight of courtesy he ealls 


the 


at Swanston 


him in sad lines written in the garden 
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NEW 


FOREST 


Vaud Crew 


out of a remark of Sir J 
Simeons, to whom Mr. Tennyson 


read the lines, 


“QO that “twere possible 
\fter long grief and pain,” 


which lines were, so to speak, the heart 
Maud. Siv Jolin said that it 
him as if something were wanting to « 
plain the story of this poem, and so by 

crees it all grew. 


seemed 


One little story was t 
me on the authority of Mr. Henry $ 
wick, Who was perhaps present on that 
easion, Mr. Tennyson was reading 
poem to a silent company assembled 
the twilight, and when he got to the b 
in the high hall garden calling M 
Maud, Maud, Maud, he stopped short 
asked an authoress who happened 
Thi 
thoress, much alarmed, and feeling that > 
must speak, and that the eves of the 
company were upon her, faltered 

Nightingales, sir.” ** Pooh,” said Te: 


Rooks do, or s 


present what birds these were. 


son, What a cockney vou are! 


gales don't say Maud. 
thing like it. Caw, caw, eaw, caw, ca 
Then he went on reading. 

Reading, is it? hardly 


One can 


ALFRED TENNYSON 
It is a sort of mivstical iIneanta and self-sowed d; 
chant in which every note rises where the Waves Wash against the roek 
sand reverberates again As we we seem carried by a tide not unlike the 


ind the twilight room at Farringe- ocean's sound; it fills the room. it ebbs 


TENNYSON READING “ MAUD 


ith its great oriel vindow looking and flows away: and when we le; 
garden, across fields of hyacinth | with a strange musie in our ears, feeliy 


-- that we have for the first time, perhaps 
early sketch was preserved by Robert | heard what we may have read a hundred 


4“, to whose courtesy we are indebted for its 


4 times before 
was one of the interesting pietures of t 
i exhibition held in London after the paint . 
Mrs. Browning was another of the di it remember the whole party starting forth 


More than once ; ‘ter a reading I ean 


1 company into the night to liste hn to the song of the 
LXVIII.—No. 403.—3 


g A The Ul hel, IP 
742 
| 
3 


nightingale coming aeross the field or the 
quiet park The nightingales in the is] 
ind do not sing with passion, but calmly 
and delightfully, to their mates as they sit 
Upon nests, singing and stopping, 
and ne agvain (dries vhen Mr 
nvson was in Yorkshire, so he told me. 
as he was walking at night in a friend's 
irden, heard a hivghtingale SINGING 

th such a frenzy of passion that it was 
inconseious of everything else. and not 
frightened though he came and stood quite 
close beside it: he could see its eve flash 
Ing, and feel the air bubble in his ear 
through the vibration Our poet, with his 


short-sighted eyes, can see farther than 
most people Almost the first time I ever 
walked out with him, he told me to look 
and tell him if the field-lark did not come 
down sideways upon its wing 

Like his friend Mr. Browning, he in 
Stinctively KhOWS veryvthing that is go 
Ing on round about him. thouelh at the 
time he may not always stop to note It. 
There is a tribute to this peculiar eift im 
Mrs (raskells story of Cranford it is 


from the old farmer who had lived so 
long belore the votung poet eame who 
taught him that ash buds were blaek in 
May Nal ire dn its various aspects makes 
ipa larger part of this man’s life than If 
does for other peop lle LORS his Wa\ 
uneonsciously absorbing life. and its 
Hehts and sounds and teaching us to do 
the same as as mav be There is an 


Instinee of this given in the pamphlet al 


ready quoted trom, where the two friends 


THE EDGE OF BLACKDOWN, SHOWING TENNYSON'S HOUSE 
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ta 


lk on of one theme and anotlie 
Kenelm Digby to Aristophanes, a 
poet is deseribed as saving, among 
things, that he knows of no huma 
look SoD solemn as that from 
eves, and that it was from those « 
own he learned that those of the ] 
Child in Ratfaello’s Sistine Madonna 
not overcharged with expression 
Here is a reminiscence of Ten: 
about the echo at Killarney, where 
to the boatman, ** When L last was | 
heard eight echoes, and now LT onl 
one.’ To whieh the man. who had } 
people quoting the bugle sone. rey 
“Why, you must be the gentleman 
brought all the money to the place 
People have different ideas of 


Mrs. B , of Totland’s Bay, once a 
i Freshwater boy, who was driving 
‘if he knew Mr. Tennyson.” ** He n 


poets forthe Queen,” said the box 


do you mean ¢” said the lady, amused 
don’t know what they means,” said 
boy, ** but p'liceman often seen him 


ing about a-makine of ‘em unde 


stars.” The author o Kuphranor | 


own definition of a poet 


“The only living—and like to live 
have known, when he found himself bes 
‘bonnie Doon, whether it were from re 
tion of poor Burns, or of ‘the davs that 
more’ which haunt us all, I] know not— | 
he did not know ‘broke into a pus 
tears’ (as he told me). Of tears, whieh a 
a pretty long and intimate intercourse | 


never seen glistening in his eyes but 


i 
ae 
| 
ae 
j Lg 


ALFRED 


TENNYSON 2 


oh, not of 

Dido, nor of voung 
even, but of the 

«of Troy, in the second 


iether moved by the 


phe itself, or the majesty 
-rse it is told in, or as before, 
knowing why. For as King Ar- 
ill bear witness, no young Edwin 
eh, as a great poet, comprehending 
stops of human emotion in 
ipason Where the intellectual, no less 
iat is called the poetical, faculty pre 


You will last,” Douglas Jerrold said. 
there was Carlyle’s ‘Eh! he has 
ie grip of it,” when Tennyson read 
n the Revenge. But perhaps the best 
iment Mr. Tennyson ever received 
s one day when walking in Covent 


n, When he was stopped by a rough 


ng man. Who held out his hand, and 
Yow re Mr. Tennyson. Look here 


here am I. ve been drunk for six 


ysoutof the seven, but if vou will shake 


by the hand, [m d —d if | ever get 
nk again.” 
IX 

\ldworth was built some dozen years 
when Mrs. Tennyson had been order 
change, and Freshwater was found to 
inbearable and overerowded during 
summer months. It must be borne in 
id that to hospitable people there are 
vers from friendiy inroads as well as 


in the attacks of enemies. The new 
ise, Where for many years past the 
ily has spent its summers, stands on 
summit of a high lonely hill in Sur 


ENNYSON'S HOME AT ALDWORTH, = 


rey, and yet it is not quite out of reach of 
London life It is a white stone lous 
With many broad windows facing a creat 
view and a lone terrace, like some one 

those at Siena or Perugia, with a low 
parapet of stone, where ivies and roses ar 
trained, making a foreground to the love 
lv haze of the distance Sometimes a 
Aldworth, when the summer davs are at 
their brightest, and high Blackdown top 
has been well warmed and sunned, liave 
seen a little procession coming along the 
terrace walk, and proceeding by its green 
boundary into a garden, where the sun 
shines its hottest upon a sheltered lawn 
and where standard rose-trees burn their 
flames. Mr. Tennyson in his broad hat 


woes first, dragging the garden chair in 
Which Mrs Tennyson lies; perhaps one 
son is pushing from behind, while anoth 
er follows with rugs and eushions for the 
rest of the party. If the little grandsons 
and their voung mother are there, the fam 
ily group is complete One special day I 
remember when we all sat for an hour 
round about the homely chair and its gen 
tle occupant It seemed not unlike a real 
ization of some Italian picture that I had 


he 

nated 
\ 
( 
| 
} 


1() HARPER'S NEW 
somewhere seen, the tranquil eves, the 
peaceful heights, the glorious summer 
] 


day, some sense of lasting calm, of beauty 


beyond the present hour 


THE OAK 


No impression of this life at Aldworth 
and Farringford would be complete if, 
beside the parents, the sons were not seen, 
measure to tl 


adding each in his own 


e 


erateful sight of a united household 
Hallam, the eldest son, has been for years 
past the adviser, the friend, and compan 


ion of his father and mother at home; and 


Lionel, the vounger, although living away 
in London in his own home, all the same 
holds fast to the family tradition of par 
ents and children closely united through 


the chanees and changes of life, and trust 


Ing and supporting one another 


LAWN 
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Mr 


hours of the morning, and comes 


Tenny son works alone in the 


long after his own frugal meal is o 


find his guests assembling round the 


ALDWORTH 


breakfast table. 
for a walk 


He generally goes 
luncheon, with a 
and a friend, perhaps, and followed | 


couple of dogs. 


before 


All Londoners know 
look of the stalwart figure and the 
face and broad-brimmed felt lat as he 
vances. 

There is one little ceremony peculia 
the Tennyson family, and reminding 
of some college custom, which is, 
when dinner is over the guests are brow 
away into a second room, where stan 
white table, upon which fruit and 
are and a fire 


set, burns bmeght. a. 


| 
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hi While the master ¢ 


se sits in his carved chair and dis 


Ur passes, I 


ipon any topic suggested by his 
forth 


icolnshire days, or from the faets 


or Drings reminiscences of 
nbers out of the lives of past men 
e been his friends. There was 
mong the rest, for whom he had 
iffeetion, with whom he constantly 
ring that lonely time in London. 
dined alone with him,” Lheard Mr. 
say, “and we have talked about 


the tears rolled down his face.” 


vson met Tom Moore at Rogers's. 
e, too, he first met Mr. Gladstone. 
Forster, Leigh Hunt, and 
lso friends of that time. 


companions in 


Landor 
One of 
often 


son's those 
is Mr. Hallam, whose opinion he 
asked of Carly les French Rerolu 
Mr. Hallam replied. in his quick, 
ay, ‘Upon word, | once Open- 
wok, and vead four or five pages 

le is so abominable T could not eet 

th it Whereas Carlvle's own erit 
ipon the History of the Middl 
swas, Eh! the poor, miserable skel- 


le? 
Oba 


as it not Charles Lamb who wanted 
inn grace after reading Shakspeare, 
deeming in humble simplicity that 
of us vet to be glad 
wn thanks for a jest of Charles 
rs. The difference 


come would 


bet ween those 


speak with natural reality, and those 
vo through life fitting their second 
ideas to other people's words, is one 
irked that even a child may tell the 
ference. When the Laureate speaks, 


vy word comes wise, racy, absolutely 
ral, and Sincere; and how gladly do 

ten to his delightful stories. full of 
lumors and knowledge of men and 
When a 


has read so much and thought so 


uen, or to his graver talk! 


THik TENNYSON 


COAT 


much, Is an epitome of the knowledux 
ot to-day we find im him. touc lied by thre 
solemn strain of the poet's ‘o Vin ott | 
once heard Mr. Tennyson talking to some 


actors, to no less a@ person maeed than to 


Hamlet himself, for after the « 
the whole play seemed to fl 


the stave 


Into the box where we had bee 
sitting, and T could searcely tell at las 
Where reality begun and Shakspecr ena 
ed. The pilav was over, and we oursel ye 
seemed a part of it still: here were thy 
plavers, and our own prince poet, in that 
familiar Simple voice we all know. « 
plaining the art. straig to tl 
point in his own downright fashion. «1 
cising with delicate appreciation, by the 
simple force of truth and conviction eat 
rving all before him LOU are a Gove 
actor lost,” one of Lhese real actors said 
him 

It is a fain to thre orld CL ye ( 
are content to be themselves. not e} ed 
lo the smooth pattern of the times rl 
sini ple original, and uy itfected inh 
and words Here is a poet leading a po 
life; where he woes there woes the Spit 
Of iis home, whether in London 
the crowds, or at Ald Orth Ob the lomel 
height, or at Farrineford in that bes if 
DAV, The last t me | Cnt to see ha 
Was smoking in a top room in Eaton 
Square It may Interest ill Vimerica 
public to be told that it w ts Durham t 
bacco from North ¢ arolina, whiel: My 
Lowell had given him L could not but 
feel how little even its 
can contribute to that mvsterious essene. 


of individuality whieh we 
and love 


ail POCCOCTLIZE 
In this commonplace Lond 
with all the 


round about, | 


rOOTH, Stucco of | 
found the 
ized, the old charm of 


old dream real 
vouthful 


the 


pres 


had first 


mv friend 
seen him years ago among 


There Salt 


clouds 


OF ARMS 


Teil 
from off 

a 

be 

4 
< 

¢ 
< 

. 


home How 


\ hat pos 


ts! The 


‘trom hatt 


and the 


Vears 
only made it 


have 
more 
home-like It has 
lone ceased to be 
new object —an innovation 

las become a part of 

the landscape, like the trees that 
have grown up around it. 


and | 


It was 
originally painted brown, but with 
the flight of time it has taken a 
vravish tinge, as if in sympathy 
ith its venerable proprietor. In 


SNOW-BOUND 
summer if 


stands back from the 
in modest seclusion. 


but chance 


ay 


Elms, maples, and shrubbery give to the pass 


limpses of the wide veranda which is indicated rather than rev 
beyond the thickly clustering vines. 
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NATURE'S SE 


iow late December, and in contrast 
the 


le retirement old) home 


aly 
ids out with a sharp distinetness 


Vinite landscape ; and vet its sober 


nonizes With the dark boles of the 


wl suggests that, like them. it is a 


evrowth of the soil, and quite as ea 
f clothing itself with foliage in the 


pring. This in a sense will be 


ien the greenery and blossoms of 


taria, honeysuckle, and grape-vines 
for their fibres and tendrils have 
to the old house so lone that they 
I] be deemed an inseparable part 
Even now it seems that the warmth. 
ind comfort within are the sustain 
will earry them 
h the coming days of and 
A tall pine-tree towers above the 
ern gable of the dwelling, and it is 


thuenees hich 


frost 


ching and moaning to itself, as if it 
ssed some unhappy family secret 

it reveal 
e hither side of its shade a carriage 


can neither nor forget 


toward ancient horse 


With many a lichen growing on the 


curved an 
ler side of the weather-beaten planks 
supports. From this platform, where 
sts had been alighting for a cenera 
or more, the drive passed to an old 
ioned carriage-house, in which were 
rreat family sleigh and light and 

painted cutter, revealing that the 
ne was not devoid of the young life to 


a 


ich winter's most exhilarating pastime 
sso dear. A quaint corn-crib was near, 
its mossy posts capped with invert 


THE 


RIAL STORY 


ed 


which prevented prowlin 


pans much 


from climbing up mto the 


house st 


old anadst 


ample y 


ear therm ck 


ard stood a dozen 


with 
then 


fields, 


COWS POSSI 
between 
the 
which had bee cropped 
thre 
their 
the 


vleams fi 


how so 


past 


sels long 


in 
the 


but 


sheltered Suh. 


into 


down in sonth, threy 


Watery om a steel-ecolored s| 


and as the northern blast eddied aroun 


the sheltering buildings poor crea 


shivered, and when their 


tures 
airing \ over, 
their 
the 

\ 


Vas ‘e glad to return to 
Itter talls 
and champion coc « 

With one foot gat] 
up into his flutfy feathers he 
harem with his eve tixed vac 


warm, str ‘ed ven 


gallant 


ard ered 


was chilled 


stood mo 


tionless in the midst of his discon 


His dames ay peared 
to 


tions, and the reves, usually so bright and 


forbidding outlook 


neither to nor nvite his atten 


We discontent 


hie 


Lhe 


alert, often filmed al 
Nature, however, 


dumb protests of the 


\ 


] 1] 
Was to all 


barnvard, and 


coid steadily strengthened 


He an 


Away on every side stretched 
hat 


gular fields, outlined fences t wer 


DY 


often but white continuous mounds. and 


also marked by trees and shrubs th: 


their earlier life had run the fraunt 


BARN-YARD 


with rust 
er bevond were th 
1 CONSCLOUSTLOCSS 
ching horns of 

fan 
) 
p 
f 

= 
| 


cropotutl 
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hook Here and there the stones allon the right was Storm King Mou 


herand more abrapt walls would its granite rocks and precipices shi 


hilethe board and rail feneesap- darkly here and there, as if its huge 
v dwarfed by the snow that mantle were old and ragged indeed 


i 


GRANDMOTHER'S ROOM 


had fallen and drifted around them. The! might well shiver at the lonely, des 
groves and wood-crowned hills still fur- wastes lving beyond it, grim hills 
ther away looked as drearily uninviting as early-shadowed valleys where the 
rootless dwellings with icy hearth-stones starved fox prowls and watches for 


and smokeless chimneys. Towering above wary rabbits venturing from their co. 


(he), 
Sf 
peared stra 


NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. 


nibble the frozen twigs. The river, 
ich above the Highlands broadens out 
into Newburgh Bay, has become a snowy 
iin devoid on this bitter day of every 
The Beacon hills on the far 
r side frown forbiddingly through the 
jtervening northern gale,sweeping south 


1 OF 


rd into the mountain gorge, 
On a day like this the most ardent loy 
>of nature could searcely fail to shrink 
‘rom her cold, pallid and 
Our return to the home, whose 
ire-light is seen through the frosted 
indow-panes, will be all the more wel 


face colder 


come because we have been shivering so 
long without. The grace of hospitalit: 
has been a characteristic of the master of 

house for over half a century, and 
the reader need not fear to 


ererore 


er, especially at this Christmas-time. 
1 the world, as if to make amends for 
| 


the churlish welcome it gave to its Divine 
Guest, for whom no better place was found 
than a stable, now throws open the door 
and heart in kindly feeling and unselfish 
impulses, 

We propose to make a lone visit at this 
old-fashioned homestead: we shall become 
the close friends of its inmates, and share 
in their family life. They will introduce 
us tosome of their neighbors, and take us 
on many breezy drives and pleasant ex- 
cursions, with which it is their custom to 
relieve their busy life. We shall take 
part in their rural labors, and learn from 
them the secret of obtaining from nature 
that whieh nourishes both soul and body. 
They will admit us to their confidence, and 
give us glimpses of that mystery of 
teries, the human heart: and we 
learn how the ceaseless story of life, 


mys 
shall 
with 
its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, 
repeats itself in the quiet seclusion of a 
‘country home as truly as in the turmoil 
of the city. Nor would our visit be com- 
plete did we not witness among the ripen 
ed fruitsof conjugal affection the bud and 
iossom of that immortal flower which 
ivst opened in Eden, and which ever 
springs unbidden from the heart when the 
conditions that give it life and sustenance 
are present. 

The hallway of this central scene of 
our story is wide, and extends to a small 
piazza in the rear. The front half of this 
family thoroughfare had been partitioned 
off by sliding-doors, and thus could be 
made into quite a roomy apartment. Its 

‘eezy coolness caused it to be a favorite 


J 


, nal, with neither cynicism nor mere 


5 
resort on sultry days, but now it is forsaken, 
except as a great heater, with its ample ro 
tundity and glowing heart, suggested 
the visitor that it 


or 


to 
stood there as a repre 
sentative of the host until he eould appear. 
Some fine n 


portraits, a old engraving, a 
map of the county, and some sprays of ev- 


ergreen intermingled with red berrie S, lake 
away all bareness from the 
in 


walls, while 
a corner near the door stands 


formed in part by the branehin 
of a stag, on which hang 

lars, warm w raps and coats, all 
abundant means of robbing 


rigor. On hooks above the 


are suspended rn 


] 4 
ble-barrelled shot-gun, and above 


fireioek musket that had done g 


in the 


The doors opening 


ice Revolution 


into the 
vere pushed back, revealing a broa 
way, leading with an abrupt turn a 

A cl 
apartment on the left of this hall w 


abode of an invalid, 


ing to the upper chambers 

whose life 
many years had vainly sought 
There were lines of sulfering on 


white face, and her hair, once bla 
silvered: but it would seem that 
and hope had been kindled ra 
quenched by pain in the dark 
of the patient 
now reclining on a sofa, 


eves woman. ue 


d ‘Onl 


clowing on t 


which ha 
wheeled near to a wood fir he 
hearth of a large Franklin stove: and her 
dreamy, absent expression often gave place 
to one of passing interest as her husband, 
sliting Opposite, read from his 
some echo from th 
troubled world that seemed so remote 


their seclusion 


an 
item of news 


and peaceful ag 

venerable man appeared, however, 

might still do his share in kee} 

world busy, and also in banishing si 

Although time had y 

his locks, it had touched kindly his stal 

wart frame, while his square jaw and 


its evils. hit 


strong features indicated a character that 
had met life’s vicissitudes as a man should 
meet them. Hisnativestrength and force. 
however, were like the b autiful re 
vhich he dwelt 


zion in 
once wild and rugged in 
deed, but now softened and hum wnized by 


lture. Even his specta 
cles could not obscure the fri¢ ndly and be 


grenerations of cu 
nevolent expression of his large blue eyes. 
It was evident that he looked at the world, 
as mirrored before him in the daily jour 
curi- 


sand eol 
igeesting 
nter of its 
Lnese a 
sery 
¢ r hall 
\ tair 
land 
= riul 
as the 
ease for 

» darken. 
her thin 
kx, Was 
re 
* than 
4 strous 
4 
was 
‘th 

| 

| 
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Oo vitha heart insympathy with all 
h fuences that were making it better 
lhe chime of a bell caused the old man 
»and assist his wife t her feet then, 
tan atfeetionate manner tinged with a 

the old hool, he Support 

ed her to the dining-room, placed her in a 
Ish med chair on li right at the head of 


thle, and drew a fo tstool to her feet 


icitude in 


iy Which indieated that her wea 


LK 
is more potent than strength would 

have been in maintaining her ascend ncy. 
lcanwhile the rest of the family flock 

ed in with an ilnerity which proved either 


that the bitter cold had Sharpened their 


wpe or that the eld fashioned one 
‘ dinner is a cheerful break in th 
) ( ada There was a mid 

a tia ho LS t! trong 
ha iff on tne old ple 
leaned. His wife was the housekeeper of 
t she was emphatically the 
nother as the Germans phra eit 


line of her good but rath rcare-worn 
face bespoke an anxious solicit ide about 
ybody and everything exeent he rself 


is apparent that she had inherited not 


e of the Martha” spirit, and was 


eareful abou many things ; but her slight 
tendency to worry saved others a world 
of worriment, for she was the household 


providence, and her numberless little anx 


lehies led to so much prevention of evil 
that there was not much left to cure 
Such was her untiring attention that her 


thoughtless 


for by the 


‘owing children seemed ear d 
Their 
hem like the leaves on the 
ivers added little or 


naments that cost the wearers no more 


silent forees of hature, 


thought than did the blossoms of spring to 
the unconscious plants of the garden. She 
Was as essential to her husband as the oxy 
gen in the air, and he knew it. altho ich 
demonstrating his knowledge rathe r quiet 
lhim, and 


exuitation over the 


But she understoo 


enjoved a little secret 


strong man’s almost ludicrous helplessness 
und desolation when her occasional ab 


senees suspended fora bric f time their con 
nership. She surrounded th 
‘witha perpetu il Indian-s ImMmer 
f kindliness, which banished all hard 
Heax Outlines from their late autumnal 
f. she was what God and na 


ire designed woman to be 


the gracious 
pervading spirit that filled the roomy 


house with comfort and rest 


Sitting near 


were her eldest son and pride, a lad about 
thirteen years of age, and agirl who 

a baby, had looked so like a boy that 
father had called her 
quet which still clung to her, @] 


** Johnnie,” a 


the mother’s side was a little em) rd} 

of vitality, mischief, and frolic in the 
of a four-) ear-old boy, the dear tor 

of the whole house, 


There remain but two others to 
tioned, and the Clifford family w 
complete, as constituted at present. 
first was the youngest son of the 

He hia 
but ther 


a dash of recklessness blended \ 


man at the head of the table. 
herited his father’s features: 
With 
manifest frankness of his expression 
in his blue eyes there was little tra 
shrewd calculation or forethought. 
during the quiet mid-day meal they { 
ed with an irrepressible mirthfulness 
not one at the table escaped his agar 
ive nonsense. His brother, two or t! 
years his senior, was of a very diff 

type, and seemed somewhat overshad 


He had 


ed by the other's bril laney. 
rut they were 


mother’s dark eyes, 
and grave, and he appeared reserved 
even in the home 


bronzed features were almost ru: 


silent cirele, 


their strength, but a heavy mustache ¢ 
a touch of somethine like manly b 
You felt 


stinctively that he was one who wr 


to his rather sombre faee. 


take life seriously—perhaps a little too 
riously—and whether it brought him j 
or sorrow, he would admit the world but 
charily to his confidence, 

Burtis, the youngest brother, had 
through college after a sort of neck-or4 
thing fashion, and had been destined 
one of the learned professions: but wh 
his natural ability had enabled him 
run the gauntlet of examinations. he ] 
evinced such an unconquerable dislike { 
restraint and plodding study that he 
been weleomed back to the paternal a: 
which were broad enough for them 
Mr. Clifford by various means had a 
quired considerable property in his day 
aud was not at all disappointed that 
sons should prefer the primal ealline to 
any other, since it was within his po 


Hus 


to establish them well when they w 
ready for a separate domestic life. 

must be admitted, however, that thus { 
the rural tastes of Burtis, his youngest s 
were chiefly for free out-of-door life. w 
its accessories of rod, gun, and horses. 


—— 
Came 
trees, and 


Hs invited to sojourn. In time he will 
to grow better acquainted with the different 
embers of the family, as they, in their 

veral ways, develop their own individ 

iality. A remark from old Mr. Clifford 
idicates that another guest is expected, 

vho, unlike ourselves, will be present in 

mith reality, not fancy, and is destined to be 
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Webb 


were true children of 


the eld st, and 


| In Vears, 
the better sense of the word, 


home had been so replete with in 
from earliest memory that they had 
like the trees w 


Leonard 


t there hich their 


r had plauted Was a} 
ure to fol 


Webb 


other hand, was disposed to look 


eontent ina 


rmer 
traditions of the 
to hea 
to take 


of his diseoy 


e outward aspects OF nature 


motives, and 


moods and 
advantage possible 
The tory, 
] 


th something of the Spirit of the old 


farm was to him a labor 
emists he read, studied, and brooded 
the problem of producing the largest 

at the le st. 


deficient in imagination, or eve 


ast ¢c He was by no 


on of the beautiful side of 

n his thoughts were directed to this 
of the outer world: but his ima: 

m had become materialistic, and led 


to an eager quest after the obseur 


se and etfeet, which might en 
to his plod 
mirac 


the force 


to accomplish wha 


] 


would seem 


rhvors 


ay hat } 


understood hat 


he was dealing were 


infinite; and it was his deligl 
to combine them, and m 
It was his t 


ture 


rem), 


lis servants. 


ergy in ni Was I1K@ Va 


which ould throw 


his skill and knowledge, 


ver 
over 


Man 
anda 


ce results commensurate with the 


‘which he availed himself. There 


therefore an unfailing zest in his 


Ors had 


c,and the majority of his lal 
character of experiments, which ney 
were so guided by experienc: 


hey were rarely futile or unremu 
On themes that accorded with 

istes and he 


earnestly and well, but 


ive. 


pursuits would often 


his silence 
{ preoccupation at other times proved 


el] 


ven though it be a large one. 


itis not w to be dominated by 


one 


The reader may now consider himself 


troduced to the household with whom 


C8. come a permanent inmate of the home. 
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Don't 
responded, } 


Sala 


eldest broth r 


Is bad enough 


. 
f 
Or late, between the « 


und idleness, he 

operation The li 
range enough, anyway 
people that } 
intend that she 
bargain 
You'd 
were 


her wits into the 


* Leonard is 
ford, emphat cally 
ted to me DV My dear old friend 
brought to her home with eve 
respect 
he best 


probably would misré 
~and a 
For We 
undertaker 
‘I don’t think 
among us verv long, 


she shall hang up tu 


the other 


little knickkna 


ard s wife 


like 


Chuare 
"e some nice 


which to fillit. These, and 
the rest of vou have provided. w 
ras they ] 


iit 


Hit 


do all little people, and make 


17 
t But Leonard, tlie is a bitter day,” he said, fon 
. } the | little Amy to come to us: and vet, unless . 
¢ Their something unforeseen prevents, she will ey 
count be at the station this evering.” 
to terest rry about the child,” Burtis ee 
t romptlyv; I'l] meet her, and 
n th am miad Of an excuse to go out this hor ae 
tical rid Gay Pil wi ip her up in furs lice an 

Esquimau 
Yes, and upset her in the drifts with 
st t your wild driving,” good-natured 
Leonard, the Your horse 
ll t Titunder at any time; but 
» be broken over 
reak your neck 
tie girl Wi res 
res COMUNE a me 
|| seen, and dont 
ay rivhtened out of 

V Your hiaru 
( 1)! ve her the j a 
hat IV hall-eivilized 
drive over for her in the family 
} 1 . 1 
laws of ¢ sleigh, and take Alf with me. (AIf, or As 
him Alfred, was his eldest bov, thy lad « thi hic 
tee) ne teen will be nearer her own age, 
anid is. aad) help to break the ice. If you wanta 
| lark, out by yourself, and drive 
nigh to | you. please after your own. break-neck 
stud ke | style.” 
them hat l Mr. Clif i 

t power, iould be 
were not the cold so severe: but 
al W then Leonard's ways are almost as fa 
no 1 ly as mv own; and when his good wift Bete 
for ert there gets hold of the child she'll soo < 
h thi fused into the family in spite of the zero ae 
to ne weather. She'll find all the eold without ma 
had hh the door 
ror vield,” said Bur with a careless 
aul laugh. Len shall brit home the ie 
all. present the fam 
rell send the 
y is weil senda th 
Teel strange 
id Magecie, Leon 
ing n, and 

[Lh cS With 

Whicn 
— 
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her feel at once that she is part of the 


family 


‘Maggie expresses my purpose fully, 
concluded Mr. Clifford ’’ As far as it is 
Within our power we shonld make her 
one ort family In view of my friend's 
| his is tl position that I desire 
her to id it be the sim 

t i relatio forusall You 
m nd I will receive her as a dauc} 
ter.a Is tv Wish that my sons should 
tr ter from the first 

\ Win the subject of the 
! ! is t only daughter of ag 


tleman 10 had once been Mr. Clifford's 
most intimate friend, and also a partner 


In business transactions. Mr.Win 


field had long resided abroad and there 
had lost the wife whom he had married 
rather late in life When feeling his own 
end drawing near. his thoughts turned 
wistf to the friend of his early man 
hood, and as he recalled Mr Clitford’s ru 
ne co uld desire ho 


better refuge for his child He had al 


Wit written of her as his “little girl,’ 
and such she was in his fond eves, al 
tho 1 in facet she had seen eighteen sum 


figure and girlish way 
had } r dispelled the illusion that she 

| L ¢ 1 al and as such he had com 
mended her to his friend. who had re 
sponded to the appeal as toa sacred claim. 
and had alr idy decided to give her a 
daughter's place in his warm heart. Mr 
Wintield could not have chosen a better 


guardian for the orphan and her proper 
ty, and a knowledve of. this truth had 
soothed t t hours of the dying man 


It struek Leonard that the mutHed fig 
ure he pieked up at the station and ear 


ried through the dusk and snow to the 


sleigh 4 rather tall and heavy for the 
( d \ expecting: but wrapped 
hi ily, almost beyond the possib lity 
ol speaking, or even breathing 

th ! i nd encouraging words whi h 


are naturaliy addressed to a little 


After ng that her trunks were safely 
best (in a large box sledee. under the 


charge of black Abram, one of the farm 


lt ne drove rapidly home vard, ad 
} nz his young son Alfred on th 
lable.” The boy. h We 


had burrowed so d eply under the rob 

» be invisible and oblivious, When 
Leonard was about to lift her out of th 
sleigh, as he had placed her in it. the 
young girl protested, and said. 


‘IT fear T shall disappoin you a 
being larger and older than you exp: 

A moment later he was surprised to {j; 
that the ‘‘ child” was as tall as his 
who, with abounding motherly kind: 
had received the girl with open 
Searcely less demonstrative and 
tionate was the greeting of old My. ( 
ford, and the orphan felt almost fr 
lirst that she had found a second fat 

“Whi, Maggie,” w hispered Leon 
his wife, ‘the child is as tal] as vou 

There's only the more to wel 
then,” was the genial answer, and 
ing to the young girl, she conti 
‘Come with me, my dear: I'm not 
to have you frightened and bev] 
with all your new relations befor 
can take breath, You shall unwra 
yourgown room, and feel from the 


that you have a nook where no 0) 


molest you nor make you afraid, to y 
you can always retreat:” and she ] | 


Way to a snug apartment, where 


it stove created summer ws) 
There was a caressine touch in Mrs 
Leonard’s assistance which the vou 
irl fel 


into her eyes as she sat down on a 


t in her very soul, for tears « 
vith a deep sigh of relief, 
eared I would be a stranger am 
rangers,” she murmured: ‘ but Lali 
feel as if I were at home.” 

‘You ave, Amy,” was the pi 


1 


ply, spoken with that quiet emp 
which banishes all trae of doubt oS 
are at home as truly asIam. Therm 


nothing half way in this house Do 
know we all thought that you we 


1] 


[ now foresee that we shal] be: 
panions, and yery companionable t 
am sure.” 

There was a world of grateful eood-\ 
in the dark hazel eves which Amy ]j 
to the mothe: 


y face bending over hep 
“And now come,” pursued Mrs. Li 
ard; *‘mother Clifford, the boy s, and 
children are all eager to see you, Yo 
won't find much ice to break, and b 
the evening is over you will feel that you 
belong to us and we to you. Don't 
afraid.” 
“Dm notafraidany more. Iwas. t] 
iy way here. Everything k 
and dismal from the ear window 


on 
cold 


7 
tne gentieman in whose care I was had 


little to say, though kind and atten 
enough. I was left to my own thought 


} 


anda gave way to a foolish depression: b 


} 
\ 
Can 
| 
Ul it 
\ 
is 
a 
i f 
n 
fr 
} 
4 
iu pr 


\ 
( 
Lou 
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husband picked me up in his 

and re-assured me as if] were 

fecling of desolation be- 

away. Your greeting and 

ear old Mr. Clifford have banish 

I felt as if my own fa 

blessing me in the friend who 

my guardian, and of whom I have 

and after my long winter 

among strangers you've no idea 

Fuge this warm room has al 

become. Oh, I know I shall be 

I only wish that dear papa knew 
ell he has proy ided for me,” 

knows, my dear. But come. or 

orrigible B irtis will be bursting 

is in his impatience, and the little 

r must not be kept waiting either. 


vill soon learn to love her dearly 


k and gentle as she is, she rules us 


ers room was, in truth, the favor 
nt of the house, and only her need 
t kept it from beine full much of 
ime. There was nothing bleak or 
¢ in the age it sheltered, and chil 
ind grandchildren gathered about 
d people almost as instinctively as 


id their genial open fire. This mo 
is Christmas-eve found them all 
t committee of reception awaiting 
Ww inmate of their home. There 

seer desire to know what Amy 
ike, but it was a curiosity wholly de 
of the spirit of criticism. The cir 
inces under which the orphan came 

im would banish any such tendency 

people less kindly than the Cliffords: 
ir home life meant so much to them 

iat they were naturally solicitous 

rning one who must, from the inti 

relations she would sustain, take 

or add much to it. Therefore it was 


Ol no ordinary expectancy 


t they waited for her appearance. The 


y one inditferent was Leonard’s young- 


vy, who, astride his grandpa’s eane, 


i¢ 
otting quietly about, unrestricted in 
gambols. Alfred had thawed out | 
his return from the station, end was | 
r to take the measure of a possible | 
1ate; but with the shyness of a boy 


‘strange girl,’ he sought 

behind his grandfather's 
le ** Johnnie” was flitting about 
h her least muti 
while her uncle Burtis. 


1 on a low stool by his mother’s sofa. 


lated doll 


was deprecating the fact that he would 
now be no longer petted as her b iby, since 
the child of her adoption must assured|y 
take his place. Webb, who, as usual. was 
somewhat apart from the family croup, 
kept up a poor pretense of reading: and 
genial Leonard stood with his back to the 
fire, his hands ¢ laspe d be hind him, beam 
ing upon ali, and waiting to shine on the 
Mr. Clifford only seemed 
uninfluenced by the warm bright present, 


for he gazed fixedly into the flickering 


new comer, 


blaze, and occasionally took off his spee- 
tacles to Wipe away the moisture that 
gathered in his eves. His thoughts evi 
dently were busy with years long past, 
and were following that old tried friend 
Who had committed to his hands so sacred 
a trust. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Leonard led 
Amy forward The latter hesitated a 
moment, bewildered by the number of 
eyes turned toward her, and 
relations into which she was entering 
She proved that she was not child by her 
quick blushing consciousness of the pr 
sence of two young men, who were as vet 
utter strangers: and they. in | 
unt irily gave to the slender 
girl quite a ditferent we 
one they had expected to ti ‘ 
child. Old Mr. Clifford did net permit 
her embarrassment 
for, stepping hi 
cling her with 

who bro | 
the motherless ri DY 
of her rr eting, She 
ward so ] me that Imipat 
to exp stulate and ask 
coming. The young girl turned 
blushing face toward him, and her e] 
mantling under the full ray ft] 

| 


renderer 


much eml 
said. led ‘xpect a lit 


le sister that I could ron p with, ind pick 


and perplex 


up and kiss; but here is a young lady 
almost paral 
**Il'd like t ee you paralyzed from 
any sue use ju t once,” L ; 
| rked, la irhin rly **Go kiss your Sis 
| ter like a little 


The young fellow seemed to relish 


tended to be exceedingly jealous, and | ceremony exceedingly, and respon 


‘ i 
f 
wan 
read 
that 
yon 
mo 
can 
rey 
in 
1 
th ple xion all t mor t H 2 
i€X1on ¢ He more apparen also 
0 bee to fee] that ] } 
began to feei that he was flushing absurd Bo. 
ly, but he carried it off with his usual au ae 
We dadacity 
IS 
id Litt 
1ad ipatientl 
the 
ive 
j 


murthtfulness 
Amy's eyes. Then he dragged Webb for 
ward, 


ne grave and learned 
to whom we all speak with bated 
You must not expect him to get 


acquainted 


} 


any ordin iy Way. 


He will Investigate vou, and never rest 
all the hidden 
Webb, I will 


kisses vou, and 


until | has discovered 
your bye ing Now, 
support you while Amy 
then you may sit down and analyze your 
sensations, and pe rhaps ciphe rout a meth 
od by rendered ten- 
fold more effective.” 

Unmoved by his brother's raillery, Webb 


took the voung 


Which a kiss can be 


girl’s hand, and looked at 
her so earnestly with his dark grave eves 
that hers drooped. ‘Sister Amy,” he 
said, gentiy and quietly, ‘* LT was prepared 
to welcome you on general principles, but 
[now weleome you for your own sake. 
Rattlebrain Burt will make a good play 
mate, but you will come to me when you 
are in trouble;’ and he kissed her brow, 
The girl looked up with a swift, grate 
ii glance; it seemed odd to her even at 
hat moment of strong and confused im 
ressions, and with the salutes of hercuard- 
uns still warm upon her cheek, that she 
a& sense of rest and security never 
tle will be my brother 
truth,” was the interpretation 
which her heart gave to his quiet words 
They all smiled, for the course of the ret 
nt and undemonstrative young man 
vas rather unexpected.  Burtis indulged 
laugh, as he said: 
nother, you must both feel 
Webb is to look 
after Amy in her hours of woe, which, of 


Cine lau 
*Hather 
wonderfully relieved 


course, will be frequent in this vale of 
tears. He will console vou, Amy, by ex 
formed, and how. 


regard for the 


plaining how tears are 
sequence of 
there might be more or 
less of them according t » vour desire.” 

‘T think I understand Webb.” was her 
smiling answer. 

** Don't 
sphi 


imagine it. He is a perfect 
Never before has he opened his 


widely, 


ike this could have moved him. 


mouth so and only an occasion 
unconsciously revealed a hid 
he would have been as 
mum as an oyster.” 


Leonard, meanwhile, had seated him- 


n law, or else 


self, and was holding on his knee his little 
boy Edwin, or Ned, as he was familiarly 
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gleamed for a moment in | ealled. his arm at the same tim 


member of the 


You | 


cling shy, sensitive Johnnie, who Was 


Saying, *‘ Let me introduce to you trembling with excited expectancy 


With his thumb in his mouth, regard: 
new relative in the most critical and } 
chalant manner: but to the little ei; 
home world was the world. and the ary 
al in its midst of the beautiful lady ne 
seen before was as wonderful as any { 
Indeed, that such a June like 
ture should come to them that y 
day—that she had crossed the tepy 
ocean from a foreign realm far mor 


tale. 


mote in the child's consciousness 
fairy-land—seemed quite as strane 
Cinderella had stepped out of the « 
| book with the avowed purpose of rema 
ing with them until her lost slipper 
found 
was, felt and interpreted the delicat 
thrilling organism of his child, and 
Amy turned toward him he said. wi 
smile: 

matter about me. We're 
friends; for I've known you ever s 
you were a little girl at the = stat 
What if you did grow to be a young wo 
man while riding home! Stranger thi 


Leonard, big and strong a 


than that happen every day in story 
don't they, Johnnie? Johnnie. you mi 
know, has the advantage of the rest of us 
She likes bread and butter and kindy 
alities of our matter-of-fact sphere; b 
also has a world of her own, whieh is. 

I think she is inelined to b 


that you are a fairy princess, and 


as real, 


you may have a wand in your pocket 
| which you ean restore to her doll 
| missing nose and arm.” 
Amy searcely needed Leonard’s words 
in order to understand the child, for t 
period was not remote when in her o 
mind the sharp outlines of fact had sh 
off into the manifold mysteries of wonde: 
land. Therefore with an appreciat 
and gentleness which won anew all hearts 
| she took the little girl on her lap, and 
said, smilingly: 
‘I have a wee wand with which I'm 
sure I can do much for you, and perhaps 
something fer dolly. 


I can’t claim to 
| @ fairy princess, but I shall try to be as 
good to you as if I were one.” 
Webb, with his book upside down, looked 
at the young girl in a way which prov 
| that he shared in Johnnie’s wonder and 
| Vague anticipation. Alfred, behind his 
grandfather's chair, was the only one who 
| felt aggrieved and disappointed. Thus far 


f 
¢ 
€ 
( 
fo 
10 
he 
4 
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‘e, for this great girl could be no 
for him. Amy, however, had 


best grace —tact—and cuessed 
‘Alf, she said, calling him 
isehold name, and turning upon 
large hazel eves, which contained 
vet unknown even to herself 

You shall 
it L am not too big to play with 


don’t be disappointed. 


4 vielded at once to a grace 
he would be 


vears in learning to 
and which 
| 


yet affected him 
with something of the same 
that it had upon Webb, who 
t that a new element was entering into 
fe. Mereurial Burtis, however, found 


ane 


r peculiar in his own pleasant sen 
He had a score of young lady | 
and was merely delighted to find 
iy a very attractive young woman, 
ead of a child or a dull, plain-featured 
toward whom brotherly attentions 
bore. He 


hour, and 


lived 
Was 


hit often beeome a 
ly in the present 
than content that his adopted sister 
is quite to his taste. 
“Well, Amy? Mr. Clifford, be 
] 


utly, “you seem to have stepped in 


said 


ng us as if there had always been a 
waiting for you, and I think that 
‘you have broken bread with us, and 
» had a quiet sleep under the cld roof, 
ll feel at home. Come, Um going 
take you out to supper to-night, and, 


. do you be as gallant to your mother. 
lie young fellow made them all laugh 
imitating his father’s old-style courte 

sy: and a happy cirele of faces gathered 
ind the board in the cheerful supper 

to which a profuse decoration of 
greens gave a delightfully aromatic 
lor. Mr. Clitford’s ‘‘ grace” was not a 
formal mumble, but a grateful acknow- | 
dgment of the source from which. as 
truly believed, had flowed all the good 
that had blessed their life: and then fol 
lowed the genial, unrestrained table-talk 
of a household that as yet possessed no 


ed skeleton, The orphan sat among 
u, and her mourning weeds spoke of a 
ind recent sorrow, which might have 

1 desolation, but already her kindling 
es and flushed cheeks proved that this 


ug bright current of family life would | 


the power to carry her forward to a 
hew spring-like experience. To her for 
eigu-bred eyes there was an abundance of 
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een overlooked, but he did not ! 


American home, but it 
was like the strangeness of heaven to the 
poor girl, who for months had been so sad 
and almost despairing. With the strong 
reaction natural to youth after lone de 

pression, her heart responded to the glad 


novelty in this 


life about her and again she repeated the 
words to herself, ‘* 'm sure—oh, Lam sure 
[ shall be happy here.” 


After supper they all gathered for a 


time in the large genera] 


tting 


SI TOOTH, 
and careful Leonard went the 


rounds of 
the barn and out-buildings. Mr. Clifford. 
with considerate kindness, had resolved 
to defer all conversation with Amy rela 
ting to her bereavement and the 
that ensued. At this holiday-time th 
would make ey ry effort within th 

er to pierce with light and w 

cold gray clouds that of late had 


ered so heay ily over the poor ¢ hild’s } 
At the same time their fi es woul 
subdued by the memory of her recent sor 
row, and restricted to their immediate fam 
ily cirele. But instead of obtrusive kind 
hess they enveloped her in the home at 
mosphere, and made her one of them. The 
manner with which old Mrs. Clitford kept 
her near and retained her hand was a ben 
ediction in itself, 

Leonard was soon heard stamping the 
snow from his boots on the back pl 
and in a few moments he entered. shiver 
Ing. 

* The coldest night of 
claimed. 


below zero, and it 


probably be twelve before morning. It’s 
too bad, Amy, that you have had such a 
cold ree ption.”’ 

‘The thermometer makes a 
for your smile,” she replied. 
think the mereury rose a little while ) 
were looking at it 

“Oh no,” he said, laughing, ‘Seven y 
could not make it rise to night. 


Ned, coming to kiss good-nicht ? 5 

Ned, tell us what mamma has for Amy's 
What a good joke it is, to be 
We all had the impression 
were a little girl, you know 
ed our gifts accordingly. Burt actually 
Ha! ha! ha! Maggie 
had planned to have you hang up your 
stocking with the children, and such a lot 


stocking. 
sure! you 


, and select 


bought youa doll. 


of little traps and sweets she has for you 
The boy, to whom roing to bed at the 

usual hour was a heavy cross on this mo 

mentous evening, promptly availed him- 


lf of a chance for delay by climbine 
OL Aa CHance ior delay by cilmbing on 


ial 
’ 
‘ } 
rele 
nad} tl 
rirl t 
never 
Tair f 
| 
re as if 
SLORY 
ely f 
er is 
a } 
as f 
With a 
tha 
aA 
books 
must ! 
of us 
5 
4 
il bil 
ation 
Parts : 
na 
1 im 
rhaps 
to be 
be as See 
ked 
‘coved 
his 
1 
4 . 
: 


Amy’s lap, and going into a voluble in 
ventory of the contents of a drawer into 
had obtained several surrepti 
His effort to tell inter 


minable story that he might sit up longer, 


which he 


tious peeps an 


iisdroll havoe with the king’s English, anc 
hisd th tl | | | 


the naming of the toys that were destined 


for the supposed child, evoked an unforced 


merriment which banished the last vestige 
of restraint 

Well, l it has all happened 
‘said Amy, after tl 


reluctantly come to the end of his facts 


Im gla 


So, 1e little fellow had 
* You make me 


al 


and his invention also. 


feel as if | had known vou for years 


most, indeed, as if | had come to you as a 


little girl, and had grown up among 


Come, Ned, it shall all turn out just as 
you expected, 


you 


I'll go with you upstairs, 
and hang my stocking beside yours, and 
lovely 
Santa 
Claus does not know much about my com 


mamma shall put into it all the 
things you have told me about. 


ing here, nor what kind of a girl I am, so 
your kind mamma meant to act the part 
of Santa Claus in my behalf this year, 
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and give him a chance to get acquainted | 


with me. But he knows all about you, 


and there’s no telling how soon he may 
You know he 


come to fill your stocking. 


has to fill the stockings of all the little | 


boys and girls in the country, and that 
will take a long time. 
better once, for I don't 
would 


ro at believe he 
like it if he came and found you 
up and awake.” 


This put a new aspect upon going to 


So | think we had | 


steady. Dve known peach buds 
vive fifteen below zero; but there's 4 
danger in weather like this. We'l] 
what the prospects are after the bud 
out.” 

‘* How will that be possible 2” 
ed, in surprise. 

**Now, Webb, is your chance to shin, 
cried Burtis. Hitherto, Amy, the 
has usually been dumb, but you: 


Amy 


come a priestess who will evok« 
stores of wisdom.” 

Webb flushed slightly, but again 
that his brother’s banter had lit 
fluence. 

“If you are willing to wait a few days 


he said, with a smile, ** I ean make eleay ty 


you with the aid of a microscope 
ther means much better than I ean ex 


plain, J then show 


germs either perfect, or blackened by 


ean you the 
frost.’ 

“TH wait, and remind 
promise, too. Idon’t know nearly asim 
about the country as a butterfly or a bi 
but should be quite as unhappy as tl 
were I condemned to city life. 
must not laugh at me if I ask no end 
questions, and try to put my finger i: 
some of your horticultural pies.” 

His pleased look contained all tli 


vou of yo r 


So 


surance she needed, and he resumed, sp) 
ing generally: ‘* The true places for gro 
indeed, all the stone fruits 
successfully in this region are the plateaus 


ing peaches 


| and slopes of the mountains beyond 


bed early, and having seen his short chub- | 


by 


stocking dangling with a lone slender | 


one of Amy’s by the chimney-side, Ned 


closed his eyes with inetfable content and 
faith. Amy then returned to the sitting 
room, Whither she was soon followed by 
goie, and after some further light and 
laughing talk the conversation naturally 
drifted toward those subjects in which 
the family was practically interested. 
‘What do you think, father?” Leonard 
‘Won't this finish the peach and 
I've always heard that ten 
cold below zero destroyed the 


asked. 
cherry buds ? 
degrees of 
fruit germs.” 

‘*Not always,” replied the man of long 
‘** It depends much upon their 
condition when winter sets in, and wheth- 
r, previous to the cold snap, there have 
The new growth 
on the trees ripened thoroughly last fall, 
and the 


experience. 


been prolonged thaws. 


frost since has been 


rradual and | 


At their height the mercury never falls as 
low as it does with us, and when we have 
not a peach or cherry I have found su 
trees as existed high up among the hills 
well laden.” 

** Look here, Uncle Webb,” 
‘you've forgotten your geography. T! 
higher you go up the colder it gets.” 

The young man patiently explain 
the boy that the height of the Highla: 
was not sufficient to cause any mate 
change in climate, while on still niglitst 
coldest air sank to the lowest levels, a 
therefore the trees in the valleys and 
base of the mountains suffered the 
‘*But what you say,” he concluded, “is 
true as a rule. The thermometer does 
range lower on the hills; and if they w 
a thousand or fifteen hundred feet higher 
peaches could not be grown at all.” 

Amy mentally soliloquized: ‘*I am learn 
ing not only about the mercury, but also 
what Alf has no doubt already found out 


cri l 


52 
| 


that Webb 
one wishes 
over 
deplorable wnora 
he information 
In accordance with his praetieal bent, Webb con 
tinued: ‘* I believe that a rreat dei f money cou ad 
\NLIGHT IN THE HIGHLANDS be made in the Highlands by raising peaches. T 
crop would be almost certain, and the large late vari 


eties are those which bring the extraordinary prices 


lity of virgin soil 


iL is more, the mountain land would probably have the qua 
remember, father, don’t you, when peaches in this region were searcely troubled 
lisease 


Indeed I do. There Was a time when they would live on almost like apple trees, 
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LA 
e] 
i 
is 
does 
wert 
learn | 
1d 
j 
t 


D4 


and give us an ibundance of great lus 


cious fruit vear after vear Even with 


the help of the pigs we could not dispose 


of the crops, the bulk of which in many 
Instances, am sorry to say went mto 
brandy What was that vou were read 


ing the other day about peaches in Haw 
thorne’s deseription of the Old Manse 7 

Webb took the book and read *Peach 
trees which, ina good year, tormented me 

ith peaches ne ither to be eaten nor kept, 
nor, Without labor and \ rplexity, to be 
given away. 

‘That hits it exactly resumed the old 
gentleman, laughing, “‘only every year 
was a good year then, and we had not 
the New York market within three hours 
of modern 
One of 


the most remarkable of the changes I've 


large 
orchard would have supplied il 


us Even if had, a 


we 


witnessed in my time is the enormous 


Why, 


1 
than 


constunption of fruit in large cities 

is disposed of in Newburgh 
used to go to New York. But to return 
to peaches; our only chance fora long time 


miore 


has been to plant yvoung trees every year 
or two, and we 


scarcely secured a erop 
than 


more once in three vears 
then the vellows often destroved the trees 
before they were old enough to bear 
much They are doing far better of late 
alone the Hudson, and there is good 


prospect that this region will beeome the 


greatest peach growing locality the 


COUNTERS 

‘Tm sure you are right.” assented 
‘and Ethink it will pay us to plant 
largely in the spring I dont suppose 
youever saw a peach ore hard in England, 


AMS 


I don’t think I ever did They were 


allg 


as papa termed it 


rowhin front of sunny walls, espalie 


We had some in our 

garden 

Yes,” Webb, 
is too cool and humid for even the 


Here, 


too vivid sunshine 


resumed ‘the elimate 
Lhiere 

ood to ripen on the contrary, we 
Lave 


Ve op 


propose 
it out all the north slope i 
peaches 


“Deo vou think a northern 


certainly 


exposure 
urd asked 
do 


not the frost, unless it be very severe, that 


best 


fn my opinion it is 


plays the misehief with the buds, but al 


ternate freezing and thawing, especial 


ly after the buds have started in spring 
On a northern slope the buds usually re 
the danger of 


main dormant until 
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late 


frosts Is over Tam quite sure 


the vellows is a disease due chi 


or dishonest 


careless propagation 
and buds have been taken from) i 
the evil 
There is 


trees, and thus has been 


far and wide much 


enined in the eareful and long-ecout 


as 


selection of fruits and vegetables as 
judicious breeding of stock.” 

‘Has no remedy for the yellows 
discovered Leonard again queried 

“Only the and fire. The 
should be extirpated as fast as it ap; 
Prevention is far better than any att 
at cure 


axe 


The thing to do is to ol 
healthier trees, and then set them o 
land. That's why [think the 1 
slope W il] be eood place, for peache 


hew 


never been grown there in my memo 
Lei 
Webb are now fairly astride of then 
ticultural Come with 
see the moon shining on old Storm kit 
They pushed aside the heavy ern 
curtains, Which added a sense of wat 
to the cheerful room, and looked at 
cold white without—a ghost 
world, it seemed to Amy. The me 
nearly full, had risen in the gap ot 
Highlands, and had climbed 
above the mountains, softening and « 
realizing them until every harsh, rug 
outline was lost. The river at then 
looked pallid and ghostly also. 
not enchained by 


‘Come, Amy,” said Burtis. 


hobbies. 


world 


how 


frost, lights 
here and there all over its broad suri 
and the brief 
throbbing engines of some passing st 
er were not heard. Now it was like 
face of the dead after a busy life is ov 

beautiful,” said A 
shivering, “but too cold and still. 1 
life. and this reminds one of death 
thoughts of whieh, with all that it 
volves, have oppressed me so long t! 
must throw off the burden. 


intervals were when 


very 


I was 
ing morbid, and giving way to a de 
and deeper depression, and How 
sunny home life seems just the ant 
for it all.” 

The warm-hearted fellow was tou 
for there were tears in the young 
her hand and. sau 
gerly: “ You have come to the right p 
Amy. 


eves He seized 
You ean not love life more th 
and I promise to make it lively for 
lim just the physician to minister t 
mind diseased with melancholy. 1 


me I ean do a hundredfold mor 


4 
| 
= 
f 
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you than me, matte t-fact Wel 


so come tome when vou tay 


‘ 


Let us make an alliance offensive and defensive 

against all the powers of dullness and eloom 
my best,” she replied, smiling: but there ibe hours, and perhaps days 
ien the past with its shadows will come back too \ 


ividly me to escape it 
‘Tl banish all shadows, never fear Pll make the present so real and lv that 
will forget the past.” 


, 

| 
j 


I don't sh to forget, but only to 
think of it without the dreary foreboding 
and sinking of heart that Oppressed me 
till | came here I know vou will do 
much for me, but Lam sure I shall like 
Wi | ‘) 

Oh. of course vou will He's one of 
the best fellows in the world. Don't think 


I misunderstand him or fail to appre 


late his worth because | to run him 


Perhaps vow ll wake him up and get 


his ruts But I foresee that 


the medicine vou most need. Come 


vou are shivering 


lve 


a grateful clanee, 


} 
| so 


that 


sald, With 


found such 


home, 


as she emerged from thee 


Webb saw the glance from eyes on 
Which were still traces of tears; he also 
saw his brother's look of sympathy; and 
with the kindly purpose of ereating a di 
version to her thoughts he started up, 


breaking off his discussion with Leonard. 
the room A later he 
from the hall with the double 


and left moment 
returned 
barrelled 


What no Webb 2” 


On the qui wae 


Burtis, all 
“You will make Aimy 


cried 


nnk we are attacked by Indians.” 

‘If vou are not afraid of the cold, vet 
your in,and think ean vou 
some sport, and, for a wonder, make you 
il also,” Webb replied. “While vou 


were Careering this afternoon | examined 
the voung trees in the nursery, and found 
that the rabbits were doing no end of mis 
ehiel It lias been so eold and the snow 
Is so deep, that the little rascals are wath 
ering near the louse have gnawed 
nearly all the bark off the stems of SOMLC 
of the trees, and doubt vhether ean 
save them At first | was PUZZzled DY their 
performances You kno father, that 
Short nursery row orafted with our seed 
ling app he Hiehland Bean Well 
found many of the we I taken 
off bat sharp. as af the 

had been severed w 
agined that oa thrifty neighbor had re 
solved to share in our monopoly of the 
but soon diseovered that the 
euttings had been made too muelr at ran 
to confirm the mipression that some 
one had been gathering seions for oraft 
ing Traeks on the snow, and girdled 
trees, soon made it evident that rabbits 
were the depredators. One of the little 


pests must have climbed into a bushy tree 


at least eighteen inches from the snow, in 
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order to have reached the twigs | 
eut.”’ 

rabbit up a tree!” exelaimed |] 
ard. Whoever heard of sucha th 
“Well, vou can see for yourself ti 
Webb “OF 


cant afford to pasture the little fe 


row,” resumed, 


COURS 


on our young trees, and so must 
them until they can be shot or tra 
The latter method 
vou, Alf 
apples, cabbage leaves, and turnips are 
the edge of a little thieket near the tr 


and, Burt, you know there is a elun 


will be 
This afternoon [T placed 
| 


evergreens near, from whose cover I { 


we can obtain some good shots. 


your gun, and we'll start even.” 


At the prospect of sport Burtis for 
Amy and everything else, and dashed off 
papa, can't | then 
pleaded Alf. 

“What do you think, Mageie Li 
ard asked his wife, who now entered 

Well. boys will be boy Ss. 


let mamina bundle you up 


ro with 


> 


If vou 


“Oh yes, anything, if T ean only 
eried Alf, trembling with excitement 

‘Sister Amy,’ Webb remarked. a littl 
diflidently, vou care to see the 
you can get a good view from the win 
of your room. 
hall.” 
eatehing 


Pll load my gun in 
see vou load 7° 
of Alf’s 
dt's all so novel to me.” 

Certainly. 


Amy as 


some Iter 


strong 
lL think vou will soon 
that vou ean do pretty much as vou pt 
In your new home. You are now ani 
republicans, vou know, and we are sea 
lv conscious of any government.” 


“But I 


very 


have already discovered 
strong in this household 
smuilingly asserted, as she stood beside 
nearthe hall table, on whieh he had p 
his powder-flask and shot pouch. 

“Ah. what is that he asked, pou 
the powder carefully into the muzzles 
the gun 

of of 


Whi.” she exelaimed, expected t 


law kindness, rood 
weeks in getting acquainted, but here 
are all ealling me sister Amy as if it 
the most natural thine in the world 
seems so odd,” she laughed. ‘‘that | 
bit of with 1 
gun, and yet we have just met, as it w 
The way you and your brothers say 
ter 


Le 


not a afraid vou, even 


Amy’ makes the relation seem 1 
an seareely believe that [am the s: 


| 
4 
86 
eu 
to the fire; 
so vet 
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THE RABBIT HUNT 


e presentiment 


that stepped down at the station this | already have th 
nor can [I get over my pleased) will do more for us than 
Vou 
*T ought to do all that the « 
You have never 


1 
one hour, 


ening, 
mder at the transformation 
*Amy,” said the young man, earnestly 

itude could promiyp. 


our coming promises so much to us all! 
known what it is to be desolate 
the next 


You were just the one element lacking in 
L now see that it was so I) and to tind an ideal home 


ir home. 


57 
H 


man ideal home to 
Vou pDutado Lexpect too much You w 
hd some of us human 


Therefore [ shall feel the more at 


Papa alw ivs spoiled me hy letting 
me have mv own way. and J Shall often 
lax vour patience Do vou know, I never 
saw a gun loaded before There seems to 


esomuen Comgon here, and [have lived 


such a quiet life of late How will you 
make the thing vo off 


These little pereussion-caps will do the 
business It seems to me that Dve always 
been quiet, and perhaps a trifle he avy | 
hope Vou W ill think it VOUur mission to ren 
der me le ssSmatter-of-faet ready now, 
ind here comes Burt with his breeeh load 
Gr. If vou WV ill wo to Vour room now, 
vou can see our shots.’ 

A moment later she stood with Johnnie 
at her window, both almost holding thei 
breath in expectation as they saw the 
young men, with Alf following, stealing 
toward a clump of evergreens back of the 
house 

“Quiet and steady now.” Webb eau 
tioned his eager brother: ‘‘and Alf, vou 
Step in my tracks, so there may be no 
nose,” Thus they made their Way 
among the pines, and peered cautiously 
out * Hold on, Burt.” Webb Whispered, 


as the former was bringing his to 
his shoulade wanta crack at them as 
vell as yourself. Let's reconnoitre. Yes. 


there are three or four of the scanips. 
Let Alf see them They look so pretty 
in the moonlight that Ive seareely the 
heart to disturb, mueh less to kill them.” 

“Oh, stop vour sentimental nonsense!” 
muttered Burtis, impatiently “It’s eon 
foundedly eold. and they may take frieht 
and disapype ir 

‘Black Ingratitude!” Webb exelaimed 
‘If there isn’t one in the apple nursery 
mn spite of all provision for them! 


That ends my compiunetions I'll take 
Him, and you that big fellow munehinge a 
eabbagwe leaf Well count three—now. 
one, two The two reports rang out as 


one. and the vatehers at the window saw 


flashes. and tl rilled at the reve rbera 


the 
‘Tt’s almost as exciting as if they were 
shooting Indians, robbers, or giants.” eried 
Johnnie, clapping her hands and jumping 
up and down 
Baek.” said Webb to Alf. who was 


about to rush forward to secure the game 


“we may get another shot 
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They waited a few moments in \ a 


then sucecimbed to the cold To A 


viven the supreme delight of pick 


the game that lay on the SHOW, hi 


vith t 


t 
the w 


heir blood the o1 
hite carden 


ie bit of color 


Poor little chaps!” Webb remark: 
he joined the family gathered aroun: 


and the rabbits in the sittine room 


a pity the world wasn’t wide enous 


us all 


“What has eome 


over vou Wi 


asked Burtis. lifting his evebrows, 


there been a hidade spring of sentime 


your nature all these years, whieh has 


struck 


the surface ?” 


It was evident that nearly al] shar 


Webb 


‘'s mild regret that such a si 


period had been put to life at onee so 
tv, innocent, and hia 


ever 


tion, 


Was CONSCIOUS of 


Your boy usual 


only pure ey 


lv isa genuine 


age, governed solely by the primal ins 


ol 


Mais 


He stroked the 


of absorbed CUPLOSILY 


the chase and destruction of wild 


fur, and with + 


examined the 


chievous teeth, the lone ears, the ques 


tle feet that never get cold, and the » 
Where the lead had entered with the s] 
deadly shock that had driven out into | 


chill night the nameless something w] 


had been the little creatures’ life. A 
too stroked the fur with a pity on her { 


Which made it very sweet to Webb. w 


\ 


tender-hearted Johnnie was exceeding 


remorseful, and wished to know whet 
the bunnies, if put by the fire, would ) 
to life before morning,” 


there was a general chorus of commis 


tion, 


vVhich Burtis brought to a pros 


conelusion by Saving: 


every 


one You ll all 


‘Crocodile t 
EN JOS the pot 


to-morrow with great gusto. By-the 
Vl] prop up one of these little fellows 
the foot of Ned's erib, and in the mom 
hell think that the original ‘ B’rer Rabl 
has hopped out of Uncle Remus’s sto 


to make him a Christmas visit.” 


Old Mrs. Clitford now ereated a di 


sion ob 


asking: How 


to-night, Mageié ? On 


} 


2 Oy 


about our pl: 
we not tot 


ice before wher 


cold as this we lost some, vou know 


Leonard,” said his w ife,in responst 
the suggestion, **it will be safer for vou 
put atubof water in the flower-room: t 
will draw the frost from the plants. M 


ther is the queen of the flowers in t 


house,” 


continued Mrs 


Leonard, turnii 


— 


and I think she will be inclined 
int you first lady in attendance 
With too 


But it doesn't matter, 


ls me cumbered Many 


Mo 


s only to look at the plants to make 


res 


my and bloom.’ 
e you are mistaken,” 


laughing. 


replied the 
lowe al't like 
[never made much of a fuss over 
es, but LT loved them, and saw that 
just What they needed at the right 


it aeeounts for We bb's exube rant 
and spirit, and the ethereal be auty 


S Immature 


blossoming, remarked 


said 


ne, Magee,” 
| 


i Christmas carol 


Mrs. Clhitford, 
before we sepa 
It will be a pleasant way 


apps evening to a close 


Leonard went to thie plano 
she asked, “can’t you help me 2” 
| do iy best. if you will choose 


ing know.” 

selection Was soon made, and Amy 
stly blended a clear sweet voice with 
that and 


vinpathetie tones of the young girl 


Mrs. Leonard sane, as 


14] 
ed the 


rich volume of song, the others 
inged looks of unatfeeted pleasure, 


\ GOSSIP 


\ Y DEAR ,—It would be but a poor 
1 | return for many and many an act of 
dness if I were to fail to say a word 
nit the West Highlanders when asked 
I may say that I know a little 
uit them; for, as a boy, I have slept in 


SO 
fters’ huts in Islay; asa lad wandered 
nigh and over glen and hill, in search 
iotanical rarities, from Avon to Inver 
ss: While, later on, and partly for idling, 
partly for the making of books, [have 
ored pretty nearly every bay and creek 
Mull of Cantire to the Butt of 
is. The ditliculty is to know how to 
tbout it. 
for an Englishman or an American 


i the 
It must be next to IN pos 


inderstand, and still more to sympa 
e with, traits of character which are 


} 


ely the result, as it seems to me, of a 


ise of civilization through which nei 
England, since she became England, 
America has ever passed. The senti 
it of clanship—a sentiment whieh ha 


tually showed itself to be stronger than 


y tie of blood, or the common love of 


A GOSSIP ABOUT THE 


\BOUT THE 


WEST HIGHLANDERS 


KNOW an 


Mr. C 


old Christmas 


said tYord 
that 


father and | loved when we were as vo il 


as Vou are and he named it 
To have often sune it for him, and le 


usually spoke of vou when L did so 


she sang a sweet quaint air to sweet in 
dving words in a voice that trembled wit 
feeling 

The old hitlemian w ped lis eve S agvaln 
and again \h he said how that 


takes me back into the My friend 


ed that arr and liven 


past 
and [ knew and lov 


Over SIXTV Vears avo Lean see 


as he looked then Crod bless his ehild 
and now mv child!” he added, as he drew 
Aimy caressingly toward him \ brief 
evening has made vou one ot nk 
God that He has sent one whom it li be 
SO for us all to love: and we 
fully accept Vou as a Chiristinas from 
Heaven.’ 

Then. with the simplicity ancient 


patriarch, he gathered his) household 
around the family altar, black Abram and 
two maids entering at his summons, and 
taking seats with respectful deference near 


the Not old 


house stood silent and dark in the pallid 


door long afterward the 


landscape 


WEST HIGHLANDERS 


life 
the Highland character when the 


Was hot altogether eradicated from 
govern 
ment disbanded the clans after Culloden: 
though now it exists bat passively, or vv 
veals itself in peculiarities which the Low 
land Seotchman, for example, regards as 
only childish weaknesses In 
deed, no two races could be more 
ly distinet the 
south and inhabitants of 


marked 
than 
the 


less familiar 


inhabitants of the 
the north 


west (1 am vith the north 


ern Highlanders, and this rambling gos 
sip must be contined to personal experi 
ences) of Seotland. There is as much dif 
ference between a Lowlander and a Hieh 
landeras there is between a Prussian drill 
The 


sergeant and a Ne apolitan lazzarone 
and 


build, is hardy, economical 


Lowlander, of sturdy 


industri 


ous; an enterprising and excellent colo 


nist; reticent of speech, opinionated, and 


not overcivil to strangers: theological to 


a degree, and arcumentative humorous 
Ina grim and sardonic fashion: and ven 


erally of an uncompromising, se!f-assert- 


| 
| 
| 
j 
/ 


ive type Vhereas the Highlander, with 


His pensive Celtic te nperament, is super 


Stitlous rather than theological: not hu 
morous at all til the best Highland sto 
ries are told as against Hiehlande rs by the 
Low landers he is amost unwilling emi 
though: thre poorness of the soil 


from tune to time (and to his own 


advantage) foreed hintaway from 


the vlens and the hills he can never for 
vet: he is gentle and pleasant in manner 
rial speech but at the same time Quick 


tempered at any fancied slight: he is hos 


pitable, obliging, and ready to do a stran 


per any service, vet al Vavs With a certain 


sel] f- re spect too courteous to be strictly 


veracious, for he will tel] vou not that 


Whieh is, but that which he thinks will 
ple use vou: he is content with the poorest 
living, and has but little enterprise; while 
I faney that the traditions of clanship are 
responsible for his willing dependence on 
any superior power, his devotion to a @ood 
master, coupled with a curious sense of 
equality, and a touch of communism as 
regards food and drink Perhaps this 
last is only an outeome of the old fash 
Hlightand hospitality: but at all 


events an Enelish lady told me the other 


roned 


day she had never known that so AUN 
people lived Ith her neighborhood until 
she got a Highland eook. who proceeded 
to keep open kitehen, especially for chil 
dren, and who when gently remonstrated 
With about her indiscriminate kindness. 
only stared in 


astonishment and = said. 


Indeed would not hef me 


mem, vou 
send away the poor things without a piece 
of bread and jam! 

have said that thes are Intensely lox 
al Toa eood master, and proud of his skill 
in deer stalking, or the number of his 
sheep, or the swiftness of lis vachit, just 
as if these things were their own: but 
they can take the measure of the master 
remembered 


shrewdly ane at mist be 


that nowadays the lairds area race quite 


apart frome the people Speaking gener 


ally there is nothing to distinguish : well 
todo Highland jaird from an ordinary 


KMnglish gentleman The chances are that 


he has been edueated at an Enelish school - 
that he has gone for a time to an English 
and that he 
With Paris or F] 


morence 


University Is more familiar 
than with either 
Here and there, 


* scareity of means or some other 


Kdinburgeh or Glascow 
OL COLLIS 
eauise may keep a laird tied to the soil, so 


that he may 


acquire loeal peculiarities of 
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speech or habits: but as a rule the 
land laird is pretty much like an E 
landlord, though he is served with « 
tion and personal Interest that the 
lish landlord Is hot likely to expel 
That is to say, when he understan 
people and their ways I was ones 
Ing toa Highland skipper about ae 
proprietor the representative of o 
the oldest families in the West Hieh 

“Av. but he is a real fine man. My 
he is just 


a real fine chentlemiuan Is 
he wass over at the market. a 
Wass Shaking hands with me. and Ji 
When Leame to the next time | 
to come in and see him There is not 
one in all the islands is more liked as 
and there is just not anything 
the people at would not do for | 

I then mentioned a neighboring pr 
etor who by reason of his name and 
clous estates ought to have stood hic! 
the esteem of a Highlander: but the 
swer was cautious 

“Tam not thinking they like | 
mich.” 

Being pressed for a reason. Capta 
Sandy hesitated for a little, and then sa 
looking vaguely round the horizon. th 
while: 

They were telling me he 
ferry siffil 
quaimted with him myself.” 

However, he had a far 


charge to bring against another laird 


Wass not 
person; but wass not. ac 


more. definite 


landlord 


was an Enelishinan who had bouelt 


our great surprise. Kor this 
island in the Hebrides, and who liad so 
high a notion of his duties as a landlo 
that he had forthwith set about gett 
back, at his own expense, a number ot 
poor people who had been evicted fro 
their erofts by the previous (Hightlar 
Now what had a Highland 
fo say against so praiseworthy a lar 
lord 


proprietor. 


‘It wass me and my brother we | 
a cargo of coals in the smack. and M: 
the landlord in question he wass 
come down in his steam-vacht for co 
the ferry day before the New-Year. A 
in the evening he wass askine me 
price of the coals, and T wass saying 
would give them to him for sixteen s| 
lings the ton; and * Ferry well,’ said 
‘Twilltek them. But. says he, * you 
your brother will hef to put them on bos 
to-night, for T want to be away in t 


morning.’ * But,’ says I, * Mr. , this 


i 
™ 


lot a 


AROS, SOUND 


™ 
| 
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mmanay* night, and it iss 
usual thing for people 
vorking all through the 


Hogmanay night instead of 


their friends.” But he 
s ferry, ferry anxious: and 
ind my brother we were ee 
rkingall the night through ; 
lin the morning Mr. he came up on deck 
savs, “Are all the coals on board? * Yes.’ 
‘Ferry well,’ says he, ‘IT will gif vou the 


And then he went below, and the steward 
iss come to me and says, * Here iss the MONEY 
that wass all of it! Me and my brother work 
ll the might through, and the Hogmanay night mirover, and not a glass 6 
skey and not a thank-you!” 
s complimentary glass of whiskey, the absenee of which had rankled in Cap 
Sandy's mind for over three vears, is a pernicious institution in the Highlands 


Is hot easy to see how it is to be done away with Among a people who 

listinetly not mercenary, who are much given to small courtesies and ci 
and who are sensitive and proud, cases are continually oceurring in hieh 
can not requite a kindness in any other way Say, for example, that after 
llogmanav, the night before New-Year’s Dav. is cele t throughout Seotland wit sorts of 
1 ceremonies At midnight * first-footing” gins 1 it is co red ve f first 


should be a dark-haired man Ihere is a good deal of whiskey al 


| 
¥ 
> 
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DUART CASTLE, 


and we 


a long 


ary night outside vou sail 
Into the smooth and shining waters of a 
with the first light of the 
find, half after 
ward, il boat come out from the shore and 


Hebridean bay 


morning, and an hour 


approach the vaecht. A voung fellow, by 
look a @ame keeper gets up and Says, Mr 


s complin nts, and here iss a bottle 


of fresh milk for you.” Mr does 
notin the least know vou: vou do not 
know Mr this is merely a civility 
shown to every vacht that anchors in 
thie remote little ary but the whole 


transaction is one into whieh money ob 
viously can not im any wav be allowed 
to enter It is not mice to think of this 


Sinart chap vulpine down a olass 


of raw whiskey before his breakfast; but 


still the ceremony is picturesque enough 
ifa lady happens to be on deck to pour 
out the glass with her own hand and give 
it him, for then he stands up in the boat 
and takes his cap off and smiles his thanks, 
more intelligible than the little 
that 


Which are 


Craelie speech accompanies them. 


Sometimes, indeed, these civilities take a 


bulkier form than a bottle of milk 


SOUND OF 


W 


MULI 


were once very hard pressed inde 
steward had been allover the country 
but they had not been killing’ at 
the farms, and not a piece of mutto 
a fowl was to be had anywhere Wi 
went ashore, and was lucky enougli 1 
held 
sinall official post in the place, to wl 
He su 
thought he eould get us a leg of 
and that he would ask his mother t 


against a young fellow who 


represented our dire distress. 


a couple of hens for us: and sure en 
these weleome stores, relieving us 
the melanchoiy monotony of tinned: 
were 
But 
out again, asked our friend what 


board the same afte: 
when, next 


sent on 


morning, before 


be paid for these things, the answer 
Highland one 
deed, if it had been a matter of pay 
I would not have taken the trouble 
The pleasantest people to travel ani 
whom I know are the Irish of the 
of Ireland; they are so good-natured 
then thes 
English freely (I mean in the less s 
districts), whereas the Highlander 


Was a thoroughly 


rulous, and cheerful. 
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the islands, often appears re or from the laird who is not to be 
downright stupid when he is neuished from: Sne@lishiman, to the 
of revealing his defective Eng shepherd who has no Enel ut all 
hen he is slowly translating his W hie ther people comune lo thie r} 
vou from the Gaelic into this) lands for a tin those who merely 
meue, As a rule the High- through the Highlands see nothing of 
vlish, what there is of it, is) Highlanders in hotel smoking-rooms. or 
ect; at all events it is English, he shops of small towns, or at steam 
sSeoteh. When yvousee in a novel boat quavs) Will the hatives or not 
nder deseribed as saying “ken” must depend, b should think ry much 
rand “*muekle,” and so forth, on their own disposition Some people 
e author knows more about the eould not brook the famiuliaritv. the sort of 
ite of Glasgow than about the | interfering personal interest and guardi: 
glens.) The chief peculiarity ship, that an elderly High 
tening of the v's and ss in pro- example, displays as a matter 
on, anda fearful hashing up ofthe An English lady come for a 
ise. Oceasionally it is quite ludi- the Highlands might probabl 
eorrect. The keeper here, who that the eook should wish 
litthe Enelish indeed, remarked dren all round and shake hands wit] 
er day, after carefully watching the | mistress on their leaving Moreover, it Is 
"a grouse, “Ll thought she wass) more than likely that during the three 
d;and thought she would fall; but) months’ stay the cook has done not so 
another effort and disappeared.” much what the mistress has told her 
is the slowly delivered speech of a what she thinks the mistress ought to 
fellow who did not know the word) have known was best: and that she las 
and had to fall baek on ** the blood- | been somewlhiat prodigal in her charity, 
imal,” until some one suggested all for the proper honor and dignity of 
ime of the beast, whereupon he con- the house. But what if, six months aft 
d his story: ** The sweasel that wass) er, a parcel should arrive in the south 
ng on to the wild-duek when I shot) containing a lot of woollen things that 
ete Of course this knowledge or Catherine or Maggie or Jessie had knit 


ice of English varies in every de- ted for ‘*the little misses” during the 


IONA AND THE SOUND 


bo 
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leisure OF the winter 


months, and that 
parce | accompanied bY the most atfYection 


ate messaves, but bearing HO adie SS Ol 


the sheet of note-paper Then perhaps 


Jessie's refusal to cook eels, or 


some such aet of chivalrous insubordina 


tion vould be quite Torgotten and the 


Mistress might even sav, What Enelish 


servant would have 


remembered us, after 


being with us only three months 2” 


No doubt the maternal or paternal inter 
ference of 


domestics, however well meant, 
may become at 


times obtrusive. I re 


member being ina Highland hotel with a 
disting 


American author, who one 


morning came downstairs in a state of 
the most violent indignation. The High 
landers were so and so, the Highland ho 


teis were so and SO, 


Highland servants 
ought to be kicked out of creation, and so 
forth 


It appeared on inquiry that mis 
friend was in the habit of drinking a cup 


of hot water before breakfast: that he lad 


rung and ordered that peculiar form of 
refreshment: and that Dunean, the Boots 
having brought it into the room, instead 


of at once leaving, had paused for a mo 


ment, and regarded the visitor with an air 


of civil remonstranece, remarking, ** Dear 


me,sir! ve are surely not gome to drink 


that? On another occasion 


remember 
this friendly sort of interference 


Very 
nearly producing a mutiny on board 
ship. The old tub of a yaeht we then 
had was in 


at Bunessan, on the west 


coast of Mull, and we wished to eo to 
lona merely for the afternoon Now the 


stmplest plan was to land at Bunessan, 


get 


a dog-eart there, and drive six miles 
to KFhion port, where we could 


CPOSS the 
Sound of Lona by the ferry, 


Orders were 
accordingly eiven to have the lower 
ed, that we might @o ashore We waited: 
there was no sign of the boat being low 


ered. Then the steward, a most useful in 


termediary, Was summoned 
“What is the matter? Why doesn't 
Sandy* have the 


low ered 


* Perhaps ought to beg Captain Sandy's par 
don; but 1 country where evervbody is a Mae 
lean, o i Macleod, o Macdougall ora Campbe ] 
t! use of the Christian name is universal, as the 
only way of distinguishing people ‘he lairds, of 
course, are known by the name of their estate, so 
that ata Highland gathering vou will hear Alp eall 
ing to Alp, and island answering island. But even 
those who are accustomed to this usage are some 
tim rprised when thev are told that Loch Fell 
is been ordered to try hot baths, or that Glen 
Skeoch went south vesterday by the steamer 
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Joln hesitated for a moment 
said, with asort of apologetic smili 
are not liking to think, sir, of vo 
over the land, and going to Lor 
ferrv-boat.”” 

“What do they want. then? | 
Wait to pull all the way to lonaan 

That wass what they were s 
John admitted 

“ADO they Want to pull eighteer 
with a heavy sea driving outside / 

“They willnot mindthat. Itw 
dy he wass saving that Mr. Blae 
vo ashore at Lona in his own @io. a 
In any ferry-boat, and they were a 
ing that too.” 

And indeed the upshot of it w 
they had their way, the steady sy 


IK 


the four long oars bearing us to | 
afar briefer time than we could ha 
pected (though we got a shower of 
over us occasionally); and then o 
homeward voyage we were lucky 


to get atow fora mile or two from a sy 


sailing vessel making in for the har 


They are a wiry and hard-enduris 


rather than a muscularly massive 1 
though here and there the Seandina 
physique is found to prevail. In th 
and of Lewis it is odd to note how i 
north, where the names of the \ 


and mountams have Norse terminaty 


(bost and bhal). the population is o 
stalwart, tall, fair-haired, Seandina 


type, while the smaller black-haired 


red-haired Celt occupies the southern | 
}of the island, in which the names of 


streams and mountains and lakes 
mostly Celtic The handsomest 1 
have ever seen Was on ti 
of Skye, the calm and serious diguit 


whose face seemed more sugeestive of 
onardo da Vinei than of herring-tis! 
and the handsomest woman [ hav: 
seen Was a voung married lady who 
vears ago, happened to be travelling 
Clansman, and whose gently modu 
English indieated an Inverness ©: 
When a Highland girl, even of the 
sant class, is pretty (and the phenom 
is not of very rare occurrence), the p 
ness is of a refined and intellectual 
the forehead high, the eves clear, fu 
contemplative, the mouth fine, and t] 
pression of the face gentle and vet 
Wordsworth never forgot the bea 
the Highland girl he saw at Invers 
indeed, it is said he had to reeur to 
fount of inspiration when he wish 
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HARVESTING 


poetical compliment to his wife. | much surprised, and even indignant, if she 
e rest, the way in which an edueated | were told she had any accent at all 
land young lady speaks English is One final word about 
f the most delightful things in the | the scenery 


the climate and 
though no doubt she would be vers 


| have heard Mr Millais de 
clare that three hours’ sunshine in Seot 
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FINGAL’S CAVE, STAFFA 


land is worth three months’ sunshine at 
Cairo; and the same authority, | believe, 
is responsible for the admirable aphorism 
that Scotland was like a wet pebble, with 
the colors brought out by the rain. Cer 
tainly the vividness of the colors one finds 
in the Western Highlands, especially in 
changeable weather, the dazzling white 
ness of the clouds, the purple gloom of 


the islands in shadow, the brillianey of 


he seorching sunlteht on the silver-gray 


bowlder, the vellow lichen, the erimson 
heather, and the elear tea-brown burn 

all this is at once the delight and the be 
wilderment of the landseape artist, and 
must arise chietly, one would think, from 
the faet that the atmosphere, instead of 
being loaded with the haze of continuous 


fine weather, is being continually was 
clear by Atlantic squalls. 

This must account also for the int 
tv of the blue of the sky, which is : 
germander-speedwell sort of bliv 
has nothing in common with the pa 
quoise blue of countries where fa 
weather prevails. As for the sunsets 0 
these western seas, the splendor of 
is bevond anything [ have ever se¢ 
where—except, indeed, one even 
mid-Atlantic, and then the sea be 
so. extraordinary golden green 
that even the **ecommies” wer 
from their poker in the smoking-1™ 
stare at it. In faet, that mid-At 
phenomenon was too extraordins 
looked unnatural and theatrical, | 
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| hn the Grotto Azzurro at 
Mr. Lockver, to whom these sun 


ie West 


irevelation, tells me he imagines 


Highlands were some 
noisture in the atmosphere mast 
ething to do with the brillianes 


ors: but there is also this to be 
red. that the place seems to have 
structed by a landscape artist for 
ess purpose of producing fine sun 
vlile the glow of the skv above is 
n thesea beneath, the chancesare 

nd between these two breadth 
long and mountainous island, 

purple of which grows more 
e sombre as the light above and 
wonderful the 
admitted that a 
Vest Highlands 


Is more void 


rows more on 


ind, it must be 
Panis day in the 
lvif vou are at sea 
ind more empty and cheerless than 

that can be imagined waste 


above: a waste of beneath 


you a soft, continuous smurr” 


that drips from the sails on to the 
s: anda few black figures in shin 
Then 


skins 


that is the pieture 


WEST HIGHLANDERS 


thre 
Tiree, 


appear a 


toner 


higher 
and Skve and vie 


ChHOLV as t 


hoon when 


comes visible 


Warmer and drier 
and Heay 


up \ 


weross Arisaiy 
Knoidart and 
thre heavens open ove) thre 


esterhn 
SLOMAN 


Zon, and a ares itself 


al and 


the Atlantie seems on Thine 
Hlaskeval, a In the 


Wall horth 


But 

there is seareely enoug 
thie 


finds everything smooth and still 


touched 


the ruddy HO Comes 


tearing 
to fill 


up: iwind 
the sails: dusk of the ey 


brought 


dinner, rugs and shawls are 


deck And then the moonli 


olit 
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OW More sad whd remote, or dis eet 
Run 
htt 
peaks The world seems to have newly ise 
arisen Trom this waste of waters, for there as ¥ 
IS hot a sign of [ite tive 
shores And then, awain. so changeable 
Is this climat: evives ih the after 
touch of lemon-vellow be 
n the west The air feels 
Clouds begin to ban 
Thiasses adrilt 
Later on 
= 
lat! 
= 
GLENCOE 


the heavens a clear violet the moon 
golden and full, a dane of on 
the lapping Waves, the radianee shining 


more parely as it strikes the deek and the 


tall miasts The sea and the islands and 
the Shores seem ill asleep and there is not 

sound but the soft  Kurroo! kurroo! 
ot thie Guillemots but there is a 


sign of hiaman life in the red star of Ru 
na Gaul light-house: and perhaps in the 
silence the dark ficure at the bow begins 
to hum a Gaelie song If he does, be 
sure it is a song of farewell, for they 
have searcely any other: it may be ** Fare 


well to Finnorie.” or “Farewell to Loch 


MISS ETHEL REED AND MISS HENRIETTA 
SPAULDING 


N an upper chamber of a boarding 

house in Melanehthon Place, Boston, a 
mature, plain voung lady, with every ap 
pearance of establishing herself in the 
room for the first time, moves about, be 
stowing little touches of decoration here 
and there, and talking with another young 
lady, whose voice comes through the open 


doorway of an inner room 


Viss Ethel Reed. from within: ** What 
in the world are you doing, Nettie 7” 

Miss Henrietta Spaulding: “Oh. stiek 
Ing up a household god or two. What 
are vou doing 7” 

Wiss Reed: Despairing 

Viss Spaulding : 2” 

Miss Reed, tragically : Still How 
soon did you expect me to stop? Tam 
here on the sofa, where IT flung myself 
two hours ago, and I don’t think IT shall 
ever get up There is no reason why I 
ever should.” 

Viss Spaulding, suggestively: Din 
ner. 

Wiss Reed: dinner! Dinner, to 


a broken heart!” 


Viss Spawlding : | don't believe your 
heart is broken.” 
Viss Reed: ** But IT tell you it is! I 


ought to know when my own heart 1s 
broken, T should hope. What makes you 
think it isn’t 7” 

Viss Spaulding: Oh. it’s happened so 


often!” 
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aber, and farewell to 
boatman, a hundred farewells 
wherever it is vou may be going 
so a farewell to vou also, mv ce 
and to these dry bones of renin 
ana | hope Mr Abbey will CON 
and help me with pened 
never life saw despair SO) 
picted hiaman countenance 
he took out his neat little sketeh 
then looked up at the mountain ¢ 
Glencoe. 
Yours very faithfully, 
WILLIAM Bi 


Leracs, Norra Brrrats 


HISTER, 


Miss Reed: ** But 
You ought to feel my forehead 
hot 

Miss Spaulding: You ought 
up and help me put this room to. 


this is a 


and then you would feel better.” 

Miss Reed: **No; I should feel 
The idea of household make S 
Svlvan deities are what J want: thi 
vod Pan among the eat-tails and 
heads in the *ma’sh’ at Ponkwasset 
dryads of the birch woods—ther 
oaks —the nymphs that haunt the | 
and hollows of the dear old) mour 
the 

Miss Spaulding : Wha-a-at 
hear a word you say.” 

Miss Reed: ** That’s because vou 


fussing about so. Why don't you 
quiet, if you want to hear?” Shi 
her voice to its highest piteh, with apa 
for distinctness between the words 1 
heart-broken for—Ponkwasset. The d 


ads—of the—birch woods. The ny 


and the great—aod— Pan—in the re 


by the river. And all—that—sori o 
thing!” 

Miss Spaulding: You know 
well youre not.” 

Miss Reed: **Tm not? What's the 
son I'm not? Then what am | } 
broken for 7” 

Miss Spaulding: ** Youre not 
broken at all. You know very wel 
hell eall before we've been here twe 
four hours.” 

Miss Reed: ‘** Who ?” 
Miss Spaulding: ** The great god Py 
Miss Reed: ** Oh, how eruel you ai 


‘ 
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Come in here 
tle! Do, Nettie 
Spaulding: ** No 
itilize a little 


rood, as TheV say 


When 
Spaulding : 
orde rby the tine 
I] be eve riasting 
Tin that now 
more so-—there is 
Whiat MaKES 
k he'd] eall 7 
Spaulding: Because 
ventleman, and will 
Oo apologize He be 
ery rudely to vou 
Reed: No, Nettie: 
d rudely to him Yes! 
if he behaved rudely 
no gentleman. It’s a 
diction in terms, don't 
But tell vou 
lin going to do if he 
lin going to show a 
r spirit for once im my 
mm going to refuse t 


Youre got to 
ss Spaulding : ** Non 


ss Reed: ** Why non 
Oh, why? Expound! 
liss Spaulding : ** Beeause 
asn't rude to me, and he 
Want to see me Be 


lm plain, and you're 


Wiss Reed: You 
it perfectly well. Im 


Is 


Spaulding : Because 


poor, and you're a person 

lependent property.” 
liss Reed: ** Dependent 

erty, I should eall it: just 

vl to be useless on! But 

insulting to him How 

vou say it's because [ have a little |) ging languidly aft ier the shaw] 
ey?” she had evidentls awh round 

ss Spaulding: ** Well, then, I won't. sofa: her fair h: 

it back. Ill say it’s because you're and she presses it into 

and I'm old.” hand as she comes forwar 
ss Reed: ** You're not old. Youre flush vies with a heave nly pallor In her 
ung as anybody, Nettie Spaulding. cheeks: she looks a little pensive in the 
you know I'm not young; I'm) arching eyebrows, and a 
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littie humorous 


and pea twentveseven, 4 [ma ds ist 

Into the crave But [ ean't ai 

ou come out gue with vou, miles off so, any longes 

m acting for Miss Reed appears at the open door. dra ae 

| 

| { | \ 
| 
ut 


W here ere Olt This room @S rather 
) rthe one we had last 

more of a view” Slit 
roes to tlie \ do thie HOUSES 
the place i avs nik thre swell 
¢ CS a prettVy shape toa room 
they oOppedbu Your 
Pano woes into that little al 
COVE Yes, we're quite palatial \nd, on 
| eres no fire place 
| sa istll ( mut for the most 
prt Sa vanity and a vexation, vetting 
dust and ashes over everything Yes 
ifter a the good old-fashioned 
COVE ent ve ster! 
me She pulls an easy 
enamr to the rewister the eorner of 


thie room and pushes open Its valves with 
1 toe of her slipper \s she settles her 
tuxuriously in the chair. and poses 
Her feet daiitily over the Ah, 
this is something like! Henrietta Spaul 
Did Lever tell you that you 
We the best friend Ihave In the world 2?” 


Wiss Spaulding, who continues her 
work of arranging the "7 
Wiss Reed: ** Did you ever | 
Miss Sparlding Ne ver 
Viss Reeds iy 


Viss Spaulding, thoughtful 


“Often 


lv regard 


Ing a vase whic she holds in her hand. 
alter several times shiftine it from a 


eorner of her piano and 


wish I could tell wher you 


do look best 
Wiss Reed. leay 


With her lands Clasp dand resting on her 


Min f 


orward wistfully, 


knees: “IT wish vou would tell me why 
vou believe the best friend ] 
have i the world 

Viss Spaulding, tinally placing the 
ase the cel Because you ve 


sald so too often 


Wiss Reed 


that’s no reason! | 


Can prove lo you that vou are Who else 
but Ou ‘ ld have taken in a homeless 
and friendless creature like me and let 
her stay bothering round in demoralizing 
Wileness, while vou we re seriously te iching 
the vounge idea hoy to drub the piano 


Wiss S) tulding Anvbody who want 


ed air 


MOLNL-DNa is much as | did, and 
eould jy ive found One Willing to pay more 
than her share o e lodging 

Viss Reed. thougchtfu ly Do you 
think so, Hem ta 
Miss Spaulding: **T know so 
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Wiss Reed: 


ou're 


“And \ hot 
that vou wrong vourself 
Viss Spaulding : ** Not the lea 


Viss Reed Well, be It So 
sav in 
I wi 
merely say that vou are Inv only 
Henrietta Draw 
chair, and put vour little hand in 

Wiss Spaulding, with severe 
‘What do vou want, Ethel Reed 

Wiss Reed: **] 


It over 


will not contradi. 


Photsayv vou are my best friend 


novels 


Come here. 


want—I want 


With vou 


Wiss Spaulding, recoiling 
1! Well. now, we've talked it 
enough: weve talked it over till 


nothing left of it 


Wiss Reed: Oh, there’s every 


left! It remains in all its origina 
mity. Perhaps we shall get sony 
light upon it She extends a pli 
hand toward Miss Spaulding ( 


Henrietta, my only friend, shak 
‘good Indians’ Say. Let your Ket hie 

her hackneyed sorrows into your by 
(Such an uncomfortable Image, it 


doesn't it, 


seelns, pouring sorrows 


bosoms!) Come! 

Miss Spaulding, decided] 
And vou 
any longer, 


won't reedn't try whee 
I won't sympathize wit 
on that basis at all.” 

Miss Reed: ** What shall 1 try, t] 
you won't let me try wheedling 2” 

Miss Spaulding, going to the 
and opening it: “Try courage: try st 
respect 

Wiss Reed: “Oh dear! when Tha 
of Are 


ractice, vou eruel maid 2” 
| 


a morsel either, you go 


Wiss Spaulding: “Of course Tan 
half past four, and if I don't do It ne 
shan't be prepared to-morrow for \M 
Robins: she takes this piece,” 

Miss Reed: Well, well. perhaps 
all for the best 

umph-umph!—vou know what! 
on.” They both laugh, and Miss Span 
pushes back a little from the plano 
wheels friend, Jetting 
hand rest slightly on the keys. 

Miss Spaulding: ** Ethel Reed. v 
the most ridiculous girl in the world 

Miss Reed: ** Correct!” 

Miss Spaulding: ** And T don't bi 


you ever were in love, or ever will b: 


If musie be the for 


toward her 


Miss Reed: **‘ Ah. there vou wrong 
Henrietta! Ihave been, and I shall 


lots of times.” 


| 
j 
Ou NO | Can 
A 
| 
| 
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Spaulding: Well, what do vou 

sav NOW You must hurry, for 1 
any more time 

Reed: “1 will free my mind with 
e neatness and dispateh. sim 


to vo over the whole atfair, from 
Omaha; and vouve got to let 
samuch slang and nonsense as | 
\nd then Vil skip all the details I 


Vill vou 


Spanlding, with impatient pa 


Oh. suppose so! 
Reed: That's very sweet of vou 
il dont look it Now where 


Oh ves; do vou think it was 
ngatall, toask himif he would 


JeSSOnS 


Spauldinge It cle pends upon VIN 
do itm.” 
Reed: ** Lasked him from—from 
Lasked him because— from 
\ | say it) boldly; asked him from 


siasin. for art and a sincere wish 


the use Of Ol, as he 


ealled it 
ss Spaulding: Are you sure 
Reed: “Sure? Well, we 


lam. forthe sake of argument. And, 


will say 


secured this basis, the question 1s 

r | wasn't bound to offer him pas 

end, and whether he wasn’t wrong 
my doing so in dudgeon.” 

Wiss Spaulding: Yes, 1 think he was 

And the terms of his refusal were 

He ought to apolo 

Ata cer 


expression in Miss Reed's face, she 


ingentlemantly. 
most amply and humbly 
ls, with severity: “‘ Unless vowre keep 
back the main point. You usually 
Are you 
Viss Reed: ‘* No, no. Ive told you 
vthing—everything !” 
Wiss Spaulding: ** Then Tsay, as said 
the beginning, that he behaved very 
It was very awkward and very 
ful, but you've really nothing to blame 
self for.” 
Viss Reed, ruefully: No-o-o!" 
Viss Spaulding: ** What do you mean 
iat sort of ‘ No’ 2” 
Wiss Reed: ‘* Nothing.” 
Wiss Spaulding, sternly: ‘ Yes, you do, 
Wiss Reed: ‘‘I don't, realiy. What 
es you think I do ?” 
ss Spaulding : ** It sounded very dis 
Bt)?” 
Wiss Reed: Did it ? 


Her friend breaks down 


I didn’t mean it 
with a 


lau h Vtilie Miss Reed 
mure Countenanee 
Viss Spaulding 
ne back 
Miss Reed Nothin ita ess than 
nothing! Lf never thought it as worth 


mentioning 


Miss Sparlding te ! me 
the truth 

Viss Reed [im telling vou the truth, 
and something@ mio You ean t ask bet 
ter than that, can vou 

Miss Spauld wg, turning to her 
again: Certainly not 

Wiss Reed. ina pathetic 


Henrietta, do: lon 
Well, L will tell vou. heartless on I've 


Onlvy Kept it back tlil no beeause it Was 
SO xtremely to mV pride as an 
artist —as a student of o Will vou hear 
mie 


Spaulding beeinn lo plas 
No.’ 
Viss Reed 


Vithi 


“You shall!” Miss S. involuntarily de 
SISts There was a moment a fatal 
moment—when he said he thought he 
ought to tell me that if I found oi] amis 
ine | eould go on; but that le didn’t be 
lieve | should ever learn to use it and he 
couldn't let me take lessons from him with 
the expectation that I should There 


Miss Sparlding with awful re proach 
“And vou eall that less than nothing 


Dve almost a mind never to speak to vou 


again, Ethel How could you deceive me 


sO ¢ 


Miss Reed: ** Was it r¢ ally deceiving 
IT shouldn't eall it so And I needed your 
sympathy so much, and [ knew 
get it unless vou thought [ was altogether 
in the right.” 

Miss Spaulding: 
in the wreng! And its yoru that ought 
to apologize to him on your bended 


were altogwether 


knees How could vou offer him money 
after that? [wonder at vou, Ethel!” 
Miss Reed: ** Why—don't vou see, Net 
tie ?—I did keep on taking the lessons of 
him I dic tind oil amusing or the oilist 
and [I kept on Of course [had to, off 
there in a farm-house full of lady board 
ers, and he the only gentleman short of 
Crawford's. Strike, but hear me, Henri 
etta Spaulding! What was I to do about 
the half-dozen lessons [ had taken before 
he told me [should never learn to use oil 
Was I to offer to pay him for these, and 


not for the rest: or was I to treat the whole 


mas 
1 
its 
it 
| 
) 
| | 


NEW 


it t DON 
ep atfan 
Hay ) ( 
ou kno worse. And 
if hed oo dad 
Not as breat And they 


| to 


ij tlmiost killed mie the way h 
took miv offering it, and now thre v vou 
take it! And it’s all of a piece Miss 
ceed suddenly snatehes her handkerehiet 


her poeket and her face 


Oh dear—oh dear! 


Wiss Sp culding, retenting [t was 
ivkward 

Viss [ee / \ You seem to 
hink that because | carry things off light 

| Wave prey Tee 


Wiss Reed, pursuing her advantage | 
dont kine t from vou, Netti lve tried 
nd fried to pass it off as a joke ind to 
eu thin! uit ean te 
vou its no joke at 

V S Spa Iding sVinpathetieal | 

Wiss Reed It not that IL care fo 

Wiss Spaulding \\ Ol COUPSE 

Viss Reed Kor [ don’t in the least 
He is horrid every way: blunt. and rude 
ind horrid never eared for him But 


care for f He 


aqone an 


has put me in thre 


unkind thing 


idvlike thing when I Was only 
it had to do Whi need 
have taken it the way he did Whi 
couldn't he Wave salad politely that hie 
couldn't accept the money because — he 


t ¢ 


that would 
But he must 


ned have 


been mo 


Ing enough 


fo and be so violent 


ind rush off, and 
Oh. | never could have treated anybody 


SO 

Wiss Sp wilding: ‘Not unless vou were 
very fond of them 

Wiss Reed: ** What 

Viss S} anlding: ‘Not inless vou vere 
fond of them.” 

Viss Reed, putting awav her handker 
clief: nonsense, Nettie! He never 


cared anvthing for me, or he couldn't have 


icled so But no matter for that He 
has fixed evervthing so that it can never 
b 0 ver in th vorld It 
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Isl 


have 


I don't 


simply got t 


to remain a hideo 
KHOW What: ane 


Orooh Withering wit 


it the point where | left off But 
care! one 

Wiss Spaulding | Gon t belye 
et vou wither jong, Ethel 

Wiss Reed: He's let me wit 
twenty-four hours already! 
thing to me, now, how long hie 
Vithen perfectly satistied 
the affair remain as it is Lan 
right. and if he comes I shall rel 

Wiss Spaulding Ol no. vo 
Ethel! 

Wiss Reed Yes, IT shall I s 
eerve him very coldly wont 


from lin 


Viss 
Ethel 


Spaulding 


Wiss 


Reed 


shes me tot 


No 


sten to 


HE 
himself in the dust 


dust, Nettie! won't 


of it | 


ON 
take 
insist that he shall reali 
have suffered 
fered too!” 
Wiss Reed he sulfered 
Viss Sparlding “Vou 
Vas devoted to vou 
Miss Reed He Never 
Wiss Spaulding : 
dare,’ 
Wiss Reed: 


lent to me 


\ 


sald so 


rhaps hie 
. He dared to be Vel 


Viss Spaulding And you ki 
liked him very mueh.” 

Wiss Reed: Tl won't let you sa 
Nettie Spaulding didiwt like h 
but 
never come ne 


respected and admired him : 
like He will 


but if he does he has Lot to beoin by 


Let me see, what shall | make hin 
by doing She casts up her eves 
spiration while she leans forward o 


“Yes. will! He has cot 


gin by taking that money 


register 


Viss Spaulding : Ethel Vou Wo 
put that affront upon a sensitive and 
spirited man!” 


Miss Reed he 


Miss Spaulding! 


Wouldn't | Yo 
He sha 


and he shall sign a rece 


and see, 
the money, 
it Cll draw up the receipt now, so 
have it ready, and [ shall ask 
it the 


very instant!” She takes a portfoli 


him to 


moment he enters this door 


j 
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table near her, without rising, and her chair with an airor pittless Getermina 
es: Received from Miss Ethel Reed tion 
iundred and twenty-five dollars, in Miss Spaulding: ** But 


for twenty five lessons in oil paint don't mean to make him tak 
There —when Mr. Oliver Ransom has the lessons he gave vou af 
this little document he may begin you couldn't learn ans thing 


not before!” She leans baelk in Wiss Reed, after a moment's pause: 


75 
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Honeys To 
he told you 


peu tilt 

‘ ce no ish for 
Ney \ ould have com 
1 Ss Or On none 
i i re Dut atter 

Upon pa 

‘ On, SO aS to make 
‘ thing, from. first 
PUPreLly transaction 
Yes. oa prrely BUSINESS 

Wiss ling to her musie 

Phen | e vot nothing more to SUV Lo 

Reed 

Wiss Reed aqontsav but what. after 

i the money and s oned Lhe re 

Cel} | isten to anvthine else he’s cot 

to sia nely Miss Spaulding 

mikes no answer, but begins to play with 

! absorption, feeling her Way fit 

Ougn the new piece, while Miss 

Reed, seated by the register, trifles with 
the book she has taken from the table 

II 

MR. GRINNIDGE AND MR RANSOM: THEN 
MISS SPAULDING AND MISS REED, 

Phe interior of the room of Miss Spaul 
ding and Miss Reed remains in view. while 
the scene disecioses, on the other side of the 
partition wall in the same house, the bach 
elor apartment of Mr Samuel Grinnider 
Mr. Grinnidge. in his dressing-gown and 
s\ipp rs Tits pipe in his mouth, has 
the effeet of ] Wing just eome Wn his 
friend Mr. Oliver Ransom stands at the 


Staring out 


into the November 
nnidge ‘How long have vou been 
here 


Ransom Pen 


Minutes teh Vvears. 
How should know 
Grinnidge Well, I don't know who 
else should (ret back to-day ; 
Ransom: Last 1 


Grinnidge Well, take off vour coat, 
and pu ip to the register and warm 


Vour poor feet He puts his hand out 
over the register Confound it! some 
S vot the reoster Open i the next 
room! You see, one Pipe comes up from 
the furnace and branches into a V just 
under the floor, and protesses to heat both 
rooms But it don't. There was a fel 
low in there last Winter who used to cet 
all mv heat Used to go out and leave 
his register open and Td come in here just 


fore dinner and tind this place 


as cold 
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a barn 


We head at 


running fic 
The man who got his 


all Winter 


open first in the morning got al 
lor the day, for it never turned 


Vay when it started in one ; 


to almost sutfocate Warn 
rights 
ino-pounder in there this winter 


Hear And she } 


lasn-t lost any 
thre trick of the 
Kept vou so late in the country 


Ransom. afteran absent 


Grinnidge, T wish you would 


Some ady ice 
Grininidge 


You 


lharket 


‘all 


have 
Want of it at the price 
Ransom: don't me an 
Vice 


Grinnidge SOrryY 


WI 
Vou Le doing 
Ransom; Uye been making 
mvselt 
Grinnidge Wasn't that rather 


fluous 


Ransom If 
vou re capable 
me without any further 


you please, ves 
of liste 


display 


how, if 


Cross-eXalination wit. | 


tel] you how it happened,’ 


should 


Grinnidge 


“Twill do my best 
my brillianey 


Go on.” 


Ransom: Went up to Pon 
early in September for the foliage 
Grinnidge: And staid til] 
tober. There must have been a 
for that What was her name 


age / 

Ransom, coming up to the corner of 
chimine \ piece, hear W hich his friend 
and talking to him directly 
vister 
Without the name?’ for the present 
tel] by-and by.” As Mr. Ra 
pronounces words, Miss Ree 
her side of the partition, lifts her 
with a startled air, and. after 


over | 
‘T think you'll have to eet 


vou 


these 


a 
of vague cireumspection, listens | 
Bit was beautiful. She 
blonde, and she had he loveliest ¢ 
eves, vou know, that could be 
tender, just as‘she chose 


always liked.” 


she 


the kind of 
Miss Reed leans for 
over the register, ‘She had one of t 
that always leave vou in ¢ 


Whether they're laughing 


faces 


at vou, a 
keep you in wholesome subjection 
vou feel that they're good 
that if they did hurt you by laughi: 
you, they'd look sorry for 


eertain 


vou aftery 


{ 
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Wi 
ea 
( 
Walt 


ere wasn't 


Reed: 
it instantly opens it again. 
ettie,” 


Spaulding, 


re she Was It alwavs made 


| SUpPpose VOU SaW a 
Vain 
Yes we were off in the 


fields half the time together 
turn toward the window 

Reed, suddenly shutting the re 
er side °° Oh!” 


Spaulding looking from her 
Ethel 


Reed ‘Nothing, nothing | | 


up 
What is it, 


Was vetting too warm (ro 
Jet me interrupt you 
oment of herote self-denial she 


sses the register open with her 
coming back to the register 
that way | had the 
one day to rescue her from 


wean 


in 


Reed: **Oh, for shame! 
Spardding, desisting from her pi 
What 7s the matter 7” 
ss Reed, clapping the 
diculous book 


ne, Nettie.” 


Miss Spaulding resumes, and 


register 


to 
don't 


But 
Breathlessly 


\liss Reed softly presses the recister 


after a pause: ‘The cow was 


and had no more thought of 
¢ Miss—” 
ss Reed: didn't suppose he 


/ (zo on, Nettie. vO on! 


a coose 


The hero 


ol, 


[ drove her away with my 


and Miss 


the voung lady 


grateful as if L had reseued her 
i menagerie of wild animals. | 
d home with her to the farin-house, 
ie trouble began at onee.”’ Pan 
of indignant protest and bur 


menace on the part of Miss Reed, 


another well woman in 


louse, except her friend Miss Spaul 


Was 


He 


rather rather 


to the 


old) and 
takes another turn 
She shuts the regis 
Loud 
in astonishment 
lat 

ss Reed: ** Did I speak ? | 
it, 


ss Spaulding, desisting from prac 


didn't 


» think couldn't her 


hollow, 
int Do 
Wiss 
Brighton 
Viss 
Liss Spa 


pauldine tur iain to bie 


Miss Reed ve 


train \ | CLISUES. 
ties of rescuing her from other ¢ 
Ransom, returning isnt ome 


The voune lady is hipressed 


by my behavior that she 


isked df vO 


vive her some | 


PSSOHS Th) tiie 


Grinnidge She thoueht if she knew 
how to paint piretures like yours 
wouldn't need any one to drive the cows 
away 

Ransom : “Don't be fareier] (arin 


nidge. That 


sort of thin do with 
some victim on the witness stand ho 
cant help himself Of course LT said I 
would, and we were off half the time te 
gether, painting the loveliest and lonelies 
bits around Ponkwasset It all went on 


well till one 


seclence to tel] 


very 1 felt 


I didn't 


bound in eon 


diay 
her that think she 
would ever learn to paint, and that if she 


Was serious about it she'd better drop it 


at onee, for she was wasting 


Grinnidge rel 


tti up to fll his pipe 

That was a pleasant thing to do 

Ransom: Ltold her that if it 
her, to keep on I would be only teo id 
to give her all the hints IT could. but that 
L oughtm't to encourage her She seemed 
a good deal lurt I fancied at the time 
that she thought L was tired Ol having he 
With me so mueh 

Viss Reed Oh. did vou. indeed To 
Miss Spaulding, Viio bends astonished 
elance upon her from the piano Tl 


this book Is the 


in 
creature, Nettie 


man 
Play chi 
very subdued ili! 


Viss Spaulding: W il aie vou ti 


ing about, Ethel 

Ransom That was at night Dut tl 
next dav she came Ip Sindiing, and sa al 
that if I didn't mind she would keep on 
for amusement: she wasn't a bit diseour 
aged 

Viss Reed: Oh," Goon. Nettie: don't 


let my outbursts interrupt vou 
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| 


You wretch 


seal 
Ethie Re ( are vou 


oughtful moment 


on for the next seven 
When e werent sketeh 
Yon the mountain 


el 


e old punt on the pond, we 
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were walking up and down the 
house piazza together She used to 1 


was at work She 


to me when I 


heavenly voice, Grinnidge 
Wiss Reed Oh, vou silly, sills 
Really this book makes me sick, Ni 
Well, the long and thi 
hard, and | 


You know how I am, 


Ransom 
of it was, I was hit 


Courant 
nidar 


Miss Reed, softly: ‘*Oh, poor fell 


j 
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4 
that she was a 
iu 
Pla SCULES 
Wiss Spaulding : 
Crazy 
the mea 


hing her friend in her arms: 


‘So I let the time go by, and 
[ hadn't said anything 

No, sir!) You hadn't!” 

lu: lly ‘eases to play, 

r attention wholly upon Miss 

» bends forward over the regis 
intensely excited face. 

Then something happened 

me glad, for twenty-four hours 

She 


that 1 hadnt spoken sent 


for twenty-five 


money 


how I 


lessons 
' What 


had been 


felt, Grinnidae 
but that 


her time, and storing 


L suppose she 


up 


ntment for having told her 


in't learn to paint, till she eould 


back with interest in one supreme 


ss Reed, in a low voice 


think such a cruel, 


Miss Spaulding leaves the piano, 
a approaches her, where she has 


her knees beside the register. 


iSOnL? It was tantamount to tell 
that she had been amusing herself 
instead of my lessons. It re- 


1 our whole association, which IJ 
t to thinking so romantie, to the re 
of teacher and pupil. It wasa snub 
irtless, killing snub; and I couldn't 
n any other light.” 


to the 


Ransom walks 

window, and looks out. 

Reed, flinging 

the register, and hiding her faee in 
ls: ‘*Oh, it wasn’t! it wasn’t! it 


ands: 


herself baekward 


1 How could you think so 7?” 
fiss Spaulding, rushing forward, and 


What 
W hat 
register ? 


trying to suffocate yourself ? 


matter with you, Ethel Reed ? 
ou doing here, over the 
vou 


vou taken leave of your senses ?” 


Grinnidge: **Our fair friend on the 
r side of the wall seems to be on the 


page, 


the register 
how hot it 


ss Spaulding, shutting 

a violent clash: “Ugh! 

innidge: ‘* Doesn't like your conver- 
ipparently.” 

ss Reed, frantically pressing forward 

e. the register: ‘*‘ Oh, don’t shut 

ttie dear! If you do I shall die! 


shut the register.” 


ss Spaulding: Don’t shut it ? 
we've got all the heat of the fur- 


in the room now. Surely you don't 


t any more ?” 


Viss Reed 2 


‘No, 
sk 


no; not any more. 
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But—but Oh dear! 


She still 


L do 


struggles in the embrace of her 


what shall 


} 
fp 
rriena 


Grinni remaining quietly it thie 


register, while Ransom walks away to the 
window Wel 
Miss Reed 


What aid you 
There, there! 
Do open it, Net 
will have it open SI 
self free, and dashes the regi 
Grinnidge 
Viss Reed 


the other 


open 
s opened it ag in 
a Stage W r 


ore 


‘Do? 


Ransom, from the windo 
tell vou what I did 

Miss Reed: That's 
And, oh 


other 


\ir. Ransom 


I can’t make out what he’s Say 


gone away to the 


the 


ing must have 


side of the room and it’s at 
most important point! 

Miss Spaulding, in an awful under 
‘Was that the 

And hi: at 
the register to what the vive been saying ¢ 

Miss Reed: ‘*T haven't been listening, 
exactly.” 

Miss Spaulding : ‘You have! 
have been eavesdropping !” 


Miss Reed: 


tone hollow rumbling I 


heard ive you been listening 


You 


*EKave sdropping is listen 


ing through a kev-hole, or around a 


eor 
ner. This is very different. Besides, it’s 
Oliver, and he’s been talking about me. 


Hark!’ She clutches her friend’s hand 
and where they have crouched upon the 
» the 


ist 


floor together, pulls her forward t 
“On how hot it 
wish they would cut off the heat down 
below.” 


register. dear, 


Grinnidge, smoking peacefully through 
the silence which his friend has absent 
mindedly let follow upon his last words 
‘Well, you seem disposed to take your 


time about it 


Ransom: About what Oh yes 
Well—’ 

Miss Reed: Listen 

Miss Spaulding: **T won't listen It’s 


shameful: it’s wieked! I don’t see how 


you can do it, Ethel!” She remains, how 
ever, kneeling near the register, and she 
involuntarily inclines a little more to 


ward it. 


Ransom: it isn’t a thing that Leare 


to shout from the house-tops.”’ He returns 


the prece. 
‘I wrote the rudest kind of note, and sent 


back her letter and her money in it. 


from window to the chimney 
She 


had said that she hoped our acquaintance 


~( 
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was not to end with the summer. but that 
we might sometimes meet in Boston: and 
| answered that our ae init 
led, and that | 


her 


Grinnidge 


ince had al 
ready enc should be sorry 


to meet invwhere 


avall 
‘Well, if to 
mt ass of yourself, vou did it pretty 


vou wanted 
make 
comple 
Viss Reed, 

Those 


each other 


"Yess o] 


hispering How witty he 


are always so humorous 


is! men 
with 

Ransom: didn't 
halves 


Miss 


funny 


Reed 


too 


Whisperit that's 


Grinnidgd nt oeeur to you 


for 


that she might feel bound to pay vou 
the first half-dozen, and 
how to offer 

Miss Reed 


heart of the 


as embarrassed 
to pay for them alone ?” 


Jie 


does eo to the 
Miss 


ap 


matter She presses 


Spaulding’s hand of 


proval. 


lik an eestasy 


Yes, it did 


Ransoin 
Miss Reed. 


poor Oliver" 


afterward.” 
a tender murmur: ** Oh, 
Ransom; And it occurred to me that 
she was perfectly right in the 
fair.” 

Miss Reed: **Oh, how 


whole af 
eenerous! how 
noble 
Ransom; ** Thad had a thousand oppor 
tunities, and [hadn't been man enouch to 
tell her that I was in love with her.” 
Miss Reed : 


* How can he say it right 
out so bluntly a 


But if it’s true 
econldwt speak. I was 
afraid of putting an end to the affair—of 
frightening her 
Miss Reed : 
Nettie!” 


Ranse 


Ransom : 
disgusting her.”’ 

‘Oh, how little they know 
us, 
‘She seemed so much above 
me in every way—so sensitive, so refined, 
angelic!” 

Wiss Reed: ** There! 


ivesc 


so gentle, so rood, sO 


Now do you eall 
ite 


f listeners never hear 
of 


It 


an\ themsel 
to th 


listening.” 


ves, what do you say 


ut that I haven't been 


prove Ss 


Miss Spaulding : They're savine 


somethin 


eC 


Ransom: But all that’s neither here 


nor there I can see now that under the 


circumstances she couldn't as a lady have 


acted otherwise than she did She was 


forced to treat our whole acquaintance as 


a business matter, and I had forced her 
to do it 


Miss Reed: ** You had, you poor thing!” 
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Grinnidge: Well, 
tend to do about it 7” 
Ransom: ** Well 

Viss Reed 


M SS Spaulding » 


Ransom : that’s what Iw 
mit to vou, Grinnid e 


ant 


[in 


Grinnidge: Ves 

Wiss Reed. stitline 
Spaulding’s shoulder: 
afraid of us, Nettic 


“Nee 


Ransom by her, and 


the dust 
Wiss Reed: * My very words! 
Ransom: [have been trvinge 
what was the very humblest pr 
eat, by way of penance and ator 
and it appears to me that I had bet 
vin by saving that [ have come to as 
for the money I refused.” 

Viss 
it seem just like—like 
tie?” 


Reed, enraptured: “Oh! 


inspiratio 
Miss Spaulding: "Sh! 
You'll frighten them away!” 
Grinnidge : ‘And then what 
Ransom: ** What then ? 
What then. But it appears to me { 
a gentleman, I've got nothine to d 
the result. All that I've to di 
submit to my fate, whatever it is.” 
Miss Reed. breathlessly “What 
courage! What delicate mac 
vy! Oh, he needn't have the least 
If T could only tell him that!” 
Grinnidge, after an interval of m 
tive smoking: ‘‘ Yes, I euess that 
best thine vou ean do. 


Be qu ( 
don't 


ly 
ity 


It will stri 
imaginative i 
she'll think you a fine fellow.’ 

Miss Reed: Oh, the horrid thin: 
Grinnidge: “If you humble \ 
to a woman at all, do it thorough! 
you go half-way down she'll be ten 
to push you the rest of the way. 1 
flatten out at her feet to begin with 

one but she will pick you up.” 


faney, if she’s an 


Ransom: ** Yes, that was my ide 
Miss Reed: **Oh, was it, indeed! W 
Ransom: ** But Uve nothing to do 
her picking me up or pushing me d 
All that [ve got to do is to go and 
render myself.” 

Yes. 


too soon, 


Grinnidge : Well; I guess 
[ like your comp 
friend not to 
Where does she live ?” 


Ransom: 


ean't 
but I advise you as a 
time, 
‘That's the remarkable 
of it: she lives in this house.” 


“@ 
- 

a 

They re a 

© it DY 
_ 
| 
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Reed and Miss Spaulding, in sub Miss Spaulding: **Oh, it’s very ditfer 


rus: “Oh!” ent with you Yow re in love with him 
dge, taking his pipe out of his Miss Reed: ** For shame, Nettie! Im 
istonishment: “No! not in love with him.” 
just came in here to give Viss Spaulding: And 
resolutions a rest while wis plaim and justify But | never can 
nv courage up to ask for her.” justify it to miuvself, much less to him 
“Pont you think hes| Let me o Ethel! hall | Mrs 
us Give his good resolu- |) Meknight that we 
That's the way he always | instantly And just ) 
nearly in order! Go dow and receive 
Spaulding : “Sh him in the parlor, | l cant see 
nidge. **You said you came for) him 
vice.”” Viss Reed : ** Receive him in the parlor! 
som; “So I did. But I didn't} Why, Nettie dear, youre crazy! Im go 
se to act upon it. Well!” He goes | ing to accept him; and how can I accept 
the door. him—with all the consequences— in a pub 
iidge, without troubling himself | lie parlor? No, indeed! If you won't 
‘Well, good luek to vou!” meet him here for a moment, just to oblige 
Reed: ** How droll they are with | me, vou can go into the other room. Or, 
ther! Don't you like to hear them | no voud be liste ning to every word 
Oh, I could listen all day.” through the key-hole, youre so demoral 
innidge, calling after Ransom: ‘* You | ized! 
nt told me vour duck’s name.” Miss Spaulding: °° Yes, ves, 1 deserve 
Wiss Reed: ‘1s that what they eall us ? your contempt, Ethel 
Do vou think it’s very respectful, Viss Reed, laughing: ** You willhaveto 
I don't believe I like it. Or, yes, | go out for a walk, vou poor thing: and I'm 
not? Itsnoharm—if lam his duck!” | not going to have you coming back in five 
vansom, coming back: ** Well, I don’t | or ten minutes You have got to stay 
se to go shouting it round. Her | out a good hour.” 
is Miss Reed—Ethel Reed.” Miss Spaulding, running to get her 
ss Reed. ** How can he 2” things from the next room: **Oh, Ul stay 
nnidge: ‘Slender, willowy party, | out till midnight! 


a lot of blonde hair that looks as if Miss Reed, responding to a tap at the 


cht be indigenous? Rather pensive- | door: ** Ye-e-s! Come in!— You're caught, 
woking 2” Netti 

Wiss Reed: ** Indigenous! I should A maid-servant, appearing with a eard: 
ope so!” This gentleman is asking for you in the 
Ransom: ** Yes. But she isn’t pensive. | parlor, Miss Reed.” 

s awfully deep. It makes me shud Miss Reed: Ask him to come up 
to think how deep that girl is. And) here. please. Nettie! Nettie! She ealls 
en L think of my courage in daring to | to her friend in the next room. ** He's 
in love with her—a stupid, straightfor- | coming right up, and if you don’t run 

id idiot like me—-I begin to respect my- | vou re trapped 
elfin spite of being such an ass. Well, I’m Miss Spaulding, re-appearing, cloaked 

If I stay any longer I shall never) and bonneted: ** I don't blame you, Ethel, 
He closes the door after him, and | comparatively speaking You can say 
liss Reed instantly springs to her feet. that everything is fair in love. He will 

Wiss Reed : ** Now he'll have to go down | like it, and laugh at it in you, beeause he'll 

the parlor and send up his name, and | like everything you've done. Besides, 

t just gives me time to do the necessa- | you've no principles, and I have.” 

prinking. You stay here and receive Miss Reed: ** Oh, I've lots of principles, 

Nettie.” Nettie, but Ive no practice!” 

Viss Spaulding: Never! After what's Miss Spaulding: No matter. There's 
ippened Lean never look him in the face | no excuse for me. I listened simply be- 
gain. Oh, how low, and mean, and guilty | cause I was a woman, and couldn't help 
feel!” it; and, oh, what will he think of me?” 

Wiss Reed, with surprise: ‘* Why, how Miss Reed: **I won't give you away; 
oll! Now J don't feel the least so.” | if you really feel so badly 


- 
t 
‘ 
~ 
par 


Mis Spaulding Oh, do you think 


youcan keep from telling him, Ethel dear ? 


€ rorever 


Try And [I will be vour sk: 


Step ( eard on the stairs outside 
Oh, there he comes She dashes out 
of the door and closes it after her, a mo 


ment beforethe maid-servant, followed by 


IT] 


MISS REED AND MR. RANSOM; THEN MR 
GRINNIDGE 


Miss Reed opens tne door and recelves 
Mr. Ransom with well-atfected surprise 


and state, suffering bim to stand 


awk 


wardly on the threshold for a moment 


She, coldly: **Oh! Mr. Ransom!” 
He, abruptly Pye come 
She: °° Won't you come in 


He, advancing a few paces into the room: 
‘Tve come—” 
She, indicating a chair: ** Will you sit 
down 
He; must stand for the present. Ive 
‘ you for that money, Miss 
Reed, which I refused yesterday. in terms 
that I blush to think of 


come to 


[ was altogether 
and wholly in the wrong, and I’m ready 
to offer any imaginable apology or repa 
ration I'm ready to take the money and 
to sign a receipt, and then to be dismissed 
with whatever ignominy you please. | 
deserve anything everything! 

She: **The money ? Excuse me; I don't 
know—I'm afraid that [im not prepared to 
pay you the whole sum to-day.” 

He, hastily: ** Oh, no matter! no mat 
ter! don’t care for the money now. 
merely wished to--to assure you that I 
thought you were perfectly right in offer 
ing it, and to—to—” 

She: ‘* What 

He: ‘‘Nothing. That is—ah—ah 

She: ‘It's extremely embarrassing to 
have people refuse their money when it’s 
offered them, and then come the next day 
for it, when perhaps it isn’t so convenient 
to pay it—very embarrassing.” 

He, hotly: ** But I tell you I don’t want 
the money! IT never wanted it, and 
wouldn't take it on any account.” 

She: “Oh! TI thought you said you 
came to get it 7” 

He: ‘1 said—I didn’t say—I meant 
that is—ah—I fe stops, open-mouthed. 

Ske, quietly: ‘‘I could give you part of 
the money now.” 
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He 
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r cel} 
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whatever you lik« 


ease sit down while | 


"a She places herself de 


at the table, and opens her portf 


will 


berore 


learn 


st Six 


pay VO 


vou 


ul 


now, Mr. Ranson 


lessons 


you gave me 
told me that I 
to do anything 


cou 


He, sinking mechanically into t 


she in 


looks up at the cei 


dicates 


derment, while 


She, blotting the paper: 


she writes 


There 


‘Oh, just as vou like 
hope if 


now let me offer you a little piece 


vice, Mr. Ransom, which may br 


vou ll 
He, 
She 

dersta 


He, confusedly : 


i taking pupils hereafter 


bursting out 


* Never take pupils! 
nd. You took me.” 


seemed to wish 


pecul 


circumstaness were peculiar ? 


ter. 


with 


Ee? 


She: 


you seemed 


‘*T took you 


I never take 


ck 


thie 


ar—peculiar circumstances 
She, with severity: May | 


ASI 


Ves 


wy 


Is 
thing peculiar about the cireumist 
It seemed to me it was a very sim} 
I told you that I had alway: 
great curiosity to see whether I con 
oil paints, and [ asked you a very 
question, Whether vou would let m« 
rou, Didn’t I?” 


anything queer about my asking vo 


He: 
least.” 
She 


glad indeed, very much so 
She: 


‘*No, no! 


‘Didn't vou wish me to tak 
lessons of you? 


Not at all—not 


If you didn't, it 
kind of you to let me.” 
He : ** Oh, I was perfectly willing 


certain 
“If it wasn't your custom 


ty 


\ 


pupils, vou ought to have told me, a 


wouldn't have forced myself upon you 


He, desperately: wasn't 


yourself upon me. 


humbly grateful I was. It 
hope of heaven!” 


She: Really, Mr. Ransom, this is 
am I to underst 
Why should you be gratefu 


strange 


by it? 


> talk. 


Was 


{ 


The Lord knows | 


teach me? Why should giving m« 


sons be like a hope of heaven ?” 
He: ‘*‘Oh, I will tell you!” 


She: 


?” 


He, aftera moment of agony: 
to be with you—” 


“Yes?” 


She: 


> 


‘*“Was there anything wrong 


82 
Mr. Ransom, taps at it. ld 
— ry 
take 
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Because | wished to be with vou 
those days in the woods, when 
id, and | 
‘Painted on my pictures 
Were the happiest of m: 
[ loved you!” 
Mr 
Yes, 


vou still 


Ransom 
I must tel] vou so 
ove | shall always love 
ter what 


Mr 


anything in 


Ran 


You forget vourself, 
Has 
conduet 


there been 
to justify vou in us 
i language to me 


No 


Did vou suppose that beeause I 


no 


lessons of vou from—from 
and then 


amusement, that | 


all 


for art continued 


ism 

for wished 
ike love to me?” 
No, | 
[im ineapable of it | 
that on could 
reverence Hetwirls his 


supposed such 


never 
beseec 
believe have 
espect 
vetween his hands, and casts an im 
glance at her. 
[know 
mouths of 


reverence! 
in the 
you 


( yh. respect 


they mean men, 


I respected, if reverenced me, 
after mv un 
the past 


the time 


d vou dare to tell me. 
“ded 


lis, that vou had been 


during 
all 


trust of vou 
tly in love with me?” 

little 
e that the three things are incom 


plucking up a courage: 


did 


suit you saw in 


acknowledge that 


“Oh, then you 
presume upon something 
me to tell me that 
ved me, and that you were in love 


you 


you if 
me all the time ?” 
He, contritely: right 
jose that you encouraged me; and yet 
[can't deny it now—L was in love with 
ou all the time.” 


have no to 


he: ** And you never said a word to 

nesbelieve that you had any such feel 
¢ toward me!” 
He: 
She: ** You would have parted from me 
hout a syllable to suggest it—perhaps 
After a pause 
silent humiliation for him: ‘* Do you 
Do vou eall 
supposing, as you hoped, that 
/ had any such feeling ?” 

He: ** No; it was cowardly, it was mean 
twas unmanly. I see it now, but I will 
spend my life in repairing the wrong if 


uted from me forever ?” 


that brave or generous / 
manly 


and they 


irre SDONSIVE¢ 


WO) 


vou have changed once, you may eh 


Once More Let me hope that 


any tine, dearest 


She. quenching him 
| shall never el 


Ransom re toward you 


You confess that vou had vour 

nits 
He 
She 


I was stupidly, 


opportu 


and that you despised 
‘Oh? 

Neg 


*Not willf 


not de spised ! 


*Mously 


Thanl 


mously unw 


but didn't despise it; [didn 


and if vou will only let me sh 


time of devotion how dearly and truly J 


have loved vou from the first moment J 


drove that cow away 
She 


that I should never change tow 


Ransom, I have told vou 


ird you 
weighed 


the balance against vour being wil 


That cow was nothine when in 
ing to 
leave a poor girl, whom you supposed in 
had 
without 
a word to show her that you cared for her 


What is a 


as compared with obliging a voul 


terested in you, and to whom 


vou 
paid the most marked attention, 
cow, OF a whole herd Ot COWS, 
lady 


to offer you money that vou hadn't earn 


ed, and then savagely 
her face 
thing—or a mad bull 
“Oh. J 
fess it.” 
She: 
refusing to listen to vou now 
He, desolately: ** Yes, ves 
She: **It seems that you gave 


sons in order to be with me 


flinging back in 


A voke of oxen would be no 


acknowledge it 


And you own that Tam right in 


me les 
, and if poss 
ble to interest me in vou; and then vou 
were going away without a word 
He 
I was afraid to speak 
She that any excuse ?” 
He No; 
She A 


courage,” 


with a groan: ‘* It was only because 


none.”’ 
man ought alw 
After a 
before her 


avs to have 
he 


bowed head: 


pause, which 


stands with 


t 

Vou Will let me H 

advances some paces toward he hae 
with i sigh and look 

down at the paper, whieh she has contin by 

ued to hold between her hand Phere ae 

| Was a time—a —when I might 4 

- 

have answered as vou wish 

Fie Oh? then there will be awain If 
- 
Su th a loo Mi 

ifess that 

\ | 
illami 

one: 
i ife 
sec pet 

fal 

tse 

She 

as the 

nd | 
con 

} 
3 
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The n there 


is nothing for me put to 


give 
you Oney 
H th sudden energy: This is too 
She, offering hin the bank-notes No 
t is the exact sum I counted ery 


in her 


Lretched hand 


or theman that vou will take it 


raspin (oh, well I will take it 


and 


I wi He clutches the money, 
stownrd 1 e door ( 


wood by 

The receipt 
Ransom Please sign this receipt!” 
! Where is it 
to 


rushes back 


ier, and seizing the receipt. feels blindly 
vbout for the pen and ink Where shall 
Is on 

She Read it rst 

Il Oh, its a ill right 

Sli I insist upon your reading it 
It 1business transaction Read it aloud.” 

He, desper Well, well!” He 

fre erred from Viss Reed, 
n full. fo fare vty five lessons in oil 


painting one hundred and tree five 
dollars d her hand, heart, and dear 
est love forever. 
Ethel 
She, 


He looks up at her. 
smiling 


‘Sign it, sign it!” 


He, eatching her in his arms and kiss 
ing her: **Oh ves—here 

She, pulling a little away from him, 
and laughing: **Oh, oh! I only wanted 


One Twenty 
unless you'll let me trade them 
off, as the collectors do.’ 
He: ‘*No; keep them a 
think of letting 
One more!” 
She 


signature! autographs are 


too many, 


couldn't 


any one else have them 


No; it’s quite enough!” She frees 


herself, and retires beyond the table. 
This unexpected affeetion 

He Ts it unexpected seriously 

She: What do you mean 

Oh. nothing!” 

She ‘Yes, tell me!” 

He: hoped—I thought—perhaps 


that vou might have been prepared for 
some such demonstration on my part.” 
She: “And why did you think 


hope 
perhaps —that, Myr. 


Ransom, may | 


ask 
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He ‘Tf I hadn't, how should 
dared to speak 
She Dared ? 
! Well, 


mind saving that 


You 


since its all over, | 


were ob 
speak 
| did have 
ipprehensions that something in th 


of a declaration might be extort: 


Extorted 7 He ma 
passioned rush toward her 

She, ke the table between 
No 


vou chose to make me sulfer so, afte 


ping 
ho.” 


Oh I merely vished to a 


come to the point 

She: Ask it across the tab] 
After a moment of reflection 
you suffer —I made vou suffer—so t] 
might havea realizing sense of w 
had made ime suffer.” 

He. 
“Oh, vou angel!” 

She, with tender magnanimity 
only a woman—a poor, trusting, | 
woman 


enraptured by this  confes 


She permits him to sur 
the table, with imaginable results | 
with her head on 


never let 


his shoulder. ** \ 
me regret it, will vou, da 
Youll never oblige me to punish 
Oh. it hurt 
far worse to see your pain than it did 
to—to—feel it!” On the other side 
partition, Mr. Grinnidge’s pipe falls fr 
his lips, parted in slumber, and shivers 
the register with a shriek of dismay 
closes it with a crash. 


again, dearest, will vou ? 


atoms on the register. She flies a 
That wretel has 
been listening, and has heard every word 

He: ** What wretch? Where ?” 

She: ** Don't you hear him, mumbling 
and grumbling there 2?” 

Grinnidge: ** Well, Iswear! C: 
ue of twenty-five dollars, 
in coloring it!” 


and untold to 


Ransom, listening with 
fication: ** Who’s that 2?” 
She: **Gummidge, Grimmidge 
ever you ealled him. Oh!” 


an air of 


She arrests 


herself in consternation. Now 
done it!” 

He: Done-what ?” 

She: **Oh—nothing!” 

He: understand. Do 


mean to say that my friend Grinnidges 
room is on the other side of the wall 
that vou can hear him talk through 
She preserves the silenc: 
abject terror. 
calls down it. 


register 
He opens the register, and 
“Grinnidge! Hallo 


— 
S4 
caret 
ITwon'ttakeit: can't Pilon you 
She, standing with the money i 
have vour word as 
ah 
Mi 
H 


\/ 


il 
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idge: ** Hallo, yourself!” 
ym. to Miss Reed: ‘*Sounds like 
stly squeak of the phonograph 
nidge ‘What's the trouble 2” 

‘Smashed pipe Dozed 


et it drop on this infernal re 


mn. CLOSING the register with im 
deliberation: ** Miss Reed, may | 
ou came to know that his name 
mmidge, or Grimmidge, or what 
ed him ”? 
Oh, dearest, I cant tell you! 
[ had better.” Impulsively: 
ve you by myself. could forgive 
ibtfully: **Oh, could you?” 
Everything! Thad—tl had bet 
iclean breast of it. Yes, 1 had. 
[ don't like to I—I listened!” 
Listened 2” 
the register to—to 
you—were saying before you 
here.” Her head droops. 
Then you heard everything 2?” 
Kill me, but don’t look so at me! 
vceidental at first—indeed it was; 
i recognized your voice; and 
new vou were talking about me; 
idso much at stake; and I did love 
» dearly! You will forgive me, 
It wasn’t as if L were listening 
1\ had motive.” 
aking her in his arms: ** Forgive 
Of course I do. But you must 
this room at onee, Ethel; you hear 


bing on the other side, too.” 


“Oh, not if vou whisper on this 
uldn’t hear ws?” Ata dubious ex 
nofhis. You didwt hear us? If 


lid, | can never forgive you!” 


il 


vit] 


l 


t 


She 


“It was accidental at first—indeed 
and then I recognized your voice; 
n i knew you were talking about 
id | had so mueh at stake; and J 
e you so dearly!” 

All that has nothing whatever to 
iit. How much did vou hear ?” 
with exemplary meekness: ‘* Only 
ou were saying before Grinnidge 
1. You didn’t whisper then. I 
wait there for him while—” 

“While you were giving your 
‘solutions a rest ?” 

* While I was giving my good re 
ns a rest.” 

‘And that accounts for your de 


mination to humble yourself so ?” 


He 


It seemed perfectly providential 


that I should have known 
ditions you were going to ex: 
She don’t make li 


ts a very serious matter 


very serious for me wl 
Mis 
had led me 
Sli 
think wh 
lieve you 
your head on my shoulder 
ive vou without thinking \ftera 
son of reflection. No, Lean t forgive 
I never could forgive eavesdropy 
too low wi 
He, in astonishment WI 
yourself!" 


She: ** But you began it 


| very different for a man Womet 


weak, poor helpless creat res Thev hay 
to use finesse. But a 
above it.” 


la * You said you could 


|} anything.” 


She: but I didn't know 
you'd been doing! 

He, with pensive resignation, and 
feint of “Then suppose all 
over bet yveen 


She, relenting: “If vou eould think of 
any reason why | should forgive you— 

bean t:” 

She, after consideration: ** Do you sup 
pose Mr. Grumage, or Grimidge, heard 

Fle No: Grinnidge 
prin ipled fellow, and wouldn't 
sides, he wasn't there, vou knoy 

She: ** Well, then, I will for 
on these grounds.” He instant] 
her to lis’ heart But these 
member.” 

He, rapturous) 


She, tenderly: ** And you'll 


| devoted? nice \nid 


provoke me‘ Or negie me 
thing ?” 

He: ‘‘ Always! Never!” 

She Oh. you dear, sweet simple old 
thing—how I do | ve you!” 

Grinnidge, who has been hi 
tentively to € very word at the reg 
I 


his side: ** Ransom, i 
to go stark mad, shut the registe) 


vou dont 


Ransom, about to comply +! Ohh. poor 
old man! I forgot it was open 
Miss Reed, preventing him: ** No! If he 


85 
st what con 
4 ict OF 
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to listen at a regis- arrived—" She drags him « 
Come, sit down here, register, so that every word ma 
i just when | begat to care the envious Grinnidge, on W 
vas long before the cow Do festations of acute despair a rapid 


ou remeniber that first morning alter you ce scends. 


* RANSOM, lO GO STARK MAD, SHUT THE REGISTER!” 


MISTLETOE 
To the cradle bouch of a naked tree, 
Benumbed with ice and snow. 
A Christmas dream brought suddenly 
A birth of mistletoe. 


The shepherd stars from their fleecy cloud 
Strode out on the night to see: 

The Herod north wind blustered loud 
To rend it from the tree. 

But the old year took it for a sign, 
And blessed it in his heart: 

“With prophecy of peace divine, 
Let now my soul depart.” 


has been vile « 
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THE KISSING BRIDGE, 


A LEGEND OF ALBANY 


are coming to it soon,” said he. 
\\ what said the very mouse- 

ttle Puritan maiden at his side, with 

¢ color in her cheeks, and a dim 
eof the furtive sparkle of her watch 
half-seared eyes. 

To the bridge,” said he, composedly, 
th a slightly inereased flush to his 
and a momentary restraint in his 

ind gallant manner. 

‘This is a bridge,” said she, innocently 

nigh, stopping at the first snow-cover- 


ink of it with a little look of hesi- 


This is nothing,” said he, carelessly, 
stopping himself too, and half turning 
l. ‘They don't count this one. It 
other, that we are just coming to.” 
Why, what then? What about the 

Is it not safe 7” 
Lh! said the tall young gallant, with 
ning smile, ** that much depends on 
vou mean by safe. It is called here 
Kissing Bridge. Did you not know of 

\re you such a stranger here ?” 

[ think I will go baek now,” she said, 
a little gasp as if for breath. ‘* Yes, 
[have heard of it, but I did not suppose 
we should have to cross it on our 
‘My dear child,” he said, breaking at 
( and for all through any thin social 
it might exist between their better 
rstanding, and assuming a grand pro 
ting air, ‘the awful toll on that par 
ilar bridge is not like that on most 
lives, where you have either to pay it or 


else go back. In this ease it is quite option 

you pay or not, as you think best. To 
tell the truth,” said he, becoming more re- 
assuring still, ‘‘I think it is only under- 
stood to be a frolic between those who are 
lovers, or at least great friends;” and he 
began to move slowly forward, as if he 
of course expected her to follow, on those 
very liberal and safe terms. 

The mouse-colored maiden crept slowly 
n beside him, with rather a hesitating 
nd wavering step, gazing on anxiously 

id toward the innocent snow-covered 

structure that bore such an awful 

tation. If he had ealled it the ** gal- 
ows-tree” at once, it could searcely have 
fluttered her little heart more. 

And who was she, this little specimen 
of slightly mitigated New England Pu- 
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ritanism: and what was she doing in roist 
ering Albany,in the still Dutchitied proy 
ince of New York, among the festivest of 
the festive, and in the thick of the New 
Year junketings? She was little Ruth 
Gray, from Providence, and she was on a 
Visit to uncles, aunts, and cousins whom 
her good people still loved, although they 
often mourned to think that they were 
getting more and more worldly, and 
their ways were scareely now the ways 
of their forefathers. Even Ruth herself 
had, from a very child, shown strange lit- 
tle bits of waywardness and mutiny from 
the iron rule of her fathers. Hler mo 
ther died when she was a ehild, and her 
father, a bluff sea-captain, who, in mo 
ments of anger, had a way of quoting 
Seripture to his crew that was intinitely 
more withering to them than the usual 
maritime profanity, doted on tl 
lone mouse of his in a way that often 
brought his tenderness under the ban of 
sermonizing from his elders of the eliureh. 
Ruth had no trouble at all in getting her 
father’s permission to go on a visit to his 
worldlyish, easy-going, money-making 
brother in Albany; a friendly skipper 
thither bound with a cargo of New En 
land rum took charge of her safe passage 
gladly. 

Her aunts and cousins were deeply 
amused at first with all her prim, staid 
little ways, and with her still more prim 

le costumes. No attem} 
however, was made to add a ribbon or 
a bit of lace to her dress, or to modify in 


and starehed litt 


any way her ideas of propriety; rather at 
first did the place take on a little of her 
sober tone, though, truth to say, she did not 
crave it, or even strongly desire it; on the 
contrary, wishing to be good fellow with 
the rest, she allowed the narrow strings of 
her plain cap to runa little wider, and the 
mutinous erinkle of her gold-brown hair 
to relax from the smooth as-it-co uld be- 
brushed parting down each side of her 
fair brow to now and then a little tendril 
of a rebellious curl that went as it listed. 
The rigid little white aprons had soon a 
little pocket, and not long after a little 
embroidery of white stitching around the 
hems. She also took kindly to a stray 
pucker and frill about her staid, severe 
black hood, and a wider and a more 
aggressively tied bow at the instep of her 


q 
| 


russet ( and us for the bewitching 
litt mut? trimmed with mink it her 


th 
eood incle bought her il would be flat 


insult and eruelty to lim not to wear it; 


and she in time even let them fix a pa. 
of goodly sarsenet bows to each end of it. 


All these little gradual changes or devel 

its in Ruth brought ditferent d 

rrees of feeling to those about her. Her 

younger and more thoughtless brood of 

cousins and cousins’ friends hailed each 

ah bow and ribbon with hilarious joy, 


but her elder aunts and uneles thought 

riously of the day when she would have 
to be returned to her somewhat ctrait 
laced father and his rigid friends. If her 
wood father could be with her and follow 


vays with a like relaxation of 


his own rigidity, that would be another 


her pliant 


thing: but when they would say to her, 
‘What a pity vour father couldn't come 
too!’ and she would look at the complica 
tions that might ensue therefrom with a 
wistful smile, they still felt that any wishes 
they might have about the father’s influ 
ence did not much alter the account they 
might be ealled on to render to him for 
the taking on of unhallowed furbelows on 
the part of the daughter. 

Amone Ruth’s hoiden cousins there 
were some four or five more or less en 
caged, some othersabout to be engaged, one 
or two states of affection that would puzzle 
an anxious parent to put a lame to, and 
in view of all this eushing condition of 
the affections, and the hilarious season, 
there was such a general and unblushing 
waetice of good-natured kissing that poor 
futh, whose ideas of this art, or pastime, 
or science, or sin, Whichever you choose 
to enall it, had gone from state to state of 
seandalization and outraged proprieties 
until she had finally accepted the inevita 
ble as best she could, so long as she, bar 
ring female cousins, could be left out. 

The aunts and uncles, with a remnant 
of propriety, had made the thoughtless 
cousins promise not to put Ruth in the way 
of the ordeal of the Kissing Bridge, and 
they had so far kept the promise well, The 
proper uncles and aunts meant that Ruth 
should fully enjoy herself, but if there 
might be a line drawn anywhere, their 
united consciences said it should be at the 
first plank of that bridge. She, poor girl, 


had heard much of it, and after the first 


shock had kindly accepted it as one of the | 


customs of the country; and even when 
she somewhat severely said that they didn't 
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do such things in Providence, she } 


ly { mpered the severity by vag 
ing they could, now and then, if 
nice as the girls and boys made 
kissing or being kissed, except in 


of now and then a hearty smack 


father in an expansive mood, or 


ful embraces of cousins or a 
seemed anxious not to crumple | 
starched pinner,poor Ruth knew 


except by reports, which at that 


{ 
r 


season of the vear, aS we said befor 


rather loud and common. 

And now she Was suddenly 
face to faee, if not with the act 
at least with the possibilities of it 

And the tall cavalier by her s 


snow ?-—Miles Foxeroft, so ealled 


much was known of him, ex 
friend of one of the 


“engag 


] tat + 4] 
hovering about the youngest and 
cousin. 


‘*My friend Miles,” was al 
duction that Gerrit Schuler, the 
youth, had vouchsafed, over a 
vious to our introduction of him 


much more was asked of Ger 


in good truth, had little more 


They had met in New York, and | 


many points not at all in conn 
at onee sworn eternal friends} 
was the open vessel; the other 
wine that was poured into it. 


\ 


\ 


\\ 


Well, searcely that; it was rather a 


ture, with little of the true grea 
but it satisfied the friendly thirs 
rit. He loved a hero, and, ace 
many accounts — Foxeroft’s mu 

this was the hero. Under 


ys 


strict secrecy deeds were recount 


they sauntered about at midnight 


thrilled the very marrow of t 


able villainies of every kind; these 
trated with narratives of hair-bread 
capes and thrilling adventures of a 
ordinary kind by flood and field, st 
of a weird and ghastly kind, were 


wanting to fill the porous natures \ 
‘| 


he thought likely to eredit him. 


was a happy sear, an ugly welt across | 


temple, that would always be brous 


as an indisputable proof of combats 
pirates, or with Indians, or with any! 
| who at the moment figured as the en 


Few doubted these stories, as 


very careful in the matter of his 


but when he did happen to m 


l 


listener—dark hints of half-unwitting 
racy, quite excusable murder, and pard 
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it man generally doubted him 

ly, scar notwithstanding. Jit 
e care: he knew that the world 
e, and inquiring minds were few 
d to the absorbent and trusting 


had told a certain few of his 
I's escapades, not enough to get him 


to serious trouble, but rather to increase 


‘al heroie attitude in the eves of 


if men and maidens. Ruth had 
wefully revised edition of his ea 
tailed to her for her own personal 
ration. To her it was like a fairy 
the one peep into enchanted 

iat her voung eyes had opened to. 
Pilgrii’s Progress had hitherto been 
mil y fairy tale, for to her, notwith 
ling most careful explanations, this 
Pilgrim was as all the knights of 


led together. To be sure, this 
ivery different kind of hero, this tall, 


ce rol 


|-dressed, rosy-searred youth walking 
‘her, so kindly, so protective, so dif 
from any one she had ever known. 
half feared him, yet did not wish 

d him go his way and leave her. 
head of them were the laughing and 
ing cousins and lovers. She had 
ly seandalized to see on the dis 


bridge some lightsome skirmishes 


t looked verv much like * taking toll”: 


ps faltered somewhat, her heart-flut 

| like an imprisoned bird, but she still 
d meekly to the fatal bridge. 

mm the top rail of the first bridge, at 

eh our story bee: 

le snow-ball left behind by some 


he merry party gone before. (Snow 


in, Ruth picked up a 


ing was almost the first thing her riot 
cousins had taught her after her ar 
] by the way.) She held the chilly 

»in her gloved hand as she walked 
g beside this looming youth, held it in 
ery gingerly, ineffective way too, he 


ticed. She had only a very dim notion 


ising it as a weapon of defense; still, 


pt it in her hand as something to 
back on in a moment of peril. 


Ke 


‘What are you going to do with your 


v-ball—throw it at some one when vou 
ver the bridge?” observed he. with a 


f-amused smile. 


| 


no—I’m not sure that I shall cross 
re at all, and if I do I should not 


ive to hurt any of my friends with this 
all.” She was careful to imply that 
all was very hard, and capable of seri- 


} 
samace, 
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** Don't you think you will be apt to wet 
your gloves and spoil them with that damp 
snow?” This was said with the same 
kindly, protecting air, which he had now 
put on permanently, it would seem 

‘I don't mind the cloves Besides, the 
snow is such a cold thing to handle with- 
out gloves,” she said to him: and to herself 
she wondered what his motive might be 
in Wishing her to give up her one visible 
veapon 

He was so much amused at the situa 
tion, at her half fright and entire simpli- 
city, that he gave up all idea of thrilling 
her just then with any wild stories of his 
past life. 

The rest of the party had turned d wh 
the lane over the bridge of kissi and 
was in sight only now and again between 


the tall trees on either side the road. The Vv 


could be well heard, though: the sereams 
and peals of laughter rang through tiv 
frosty air. Then all was suddenly hus! 

ed; they hid behind the trees to see whit 
would happen on the bridge to Ruth. 
The elder and more staid eousin wished to 
vo back to prevent the dire cat istrophe 
that the ry had weeks ago been cautioned 


toavert. She was easily kept within hid 


ing, however, by the assurance that Ruth 


would readily take care of herself, and if 
not—good sakes alive!—what harm. ; 
only a bit of frolic. 
The timid mouse had, beneath that 
placid exterior, a certain strong will of 
her own, and between the two bridwes sh 
had pretty neatly planned out a course of 
action. 

When they came to the cruci 
plank of the dreadful erossing-place, Ruth 
suddenly sprang forward, and ran as if the 
spirit of Atalanta had given to her her 
own fleet sandals in exchange for her rus 
set shoes, There was a swish of a sad- 
colored robe, a flutter of white apron, a 
twinkle of little gray feet—and she w 


gone away and over the bridge befor 


t 
Koxcroft knew what had happened to 
break the quiet thread of their conversa- 
tion off so suddenly. 

She stood with her face half hidden by 
her little muff, actually enjoying a wick 
ed, roguish, quite unpuritanical Jaugh 
at him, her cheeks now redder than ripe 
cherries, and her rebellious curl fluttering 
with excitement. 

‘*T am not to pay now the toll, as you 
call it You should have been more 


watchful. I am quite safe now.” This 


‘ 
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0) 
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bid 


with her face still behind her muff, and 
the threatening snow-ball ready for action. 

* You need not have fled at that pace 
from me at all,” said he, with rather a 
hurt intonation, when he reached her 


side. ‘'T had no malice in my mind 
Nay, Mistress Ruth, you do not know me 
at all [ should not have claimed the 
usual toll against your will. We are 


both strangers here, and Why need we 
follow their hoidenish customs 2?” 

Poor Ruth felt that she had herself 
been somewhat guilty of hoidenism in a 


mild form; her swift seamper over the 
bridge away from a purely imaginary 
danger looked to her now as a mistake 
more unpardonable than certain forms of 
wickedness. 

The smiles had ceased to ripple over her 
cheeks, and the laughing eyes were now 
sad and wistful almost to tears. 

‘You must have heard some awful tales 
about me, and, moreover, vou must have 
well believed in them, to have the fear 
you seem to show of me,” 

Hie said this as with a desire to clear 
his tarnished reputation, if need be, but it 
was really offered as the prelude to some 
few little stories of his own valorous deeds, 
the offspring of his own fertile brain. He 
was now beginning to take an interest in 
the little gray maiden, and to think her 
worthy of some of his choicest lies. 

‘*T never like to think evil of any one 
soever, more especially of one we all like.” 
Ruth was not quite happy over her little 
speech: it told too little of one thing and 
too much of another. 

She could not then explain herself bet- 
ter, as they soon found themselves among 
the laughing revellers, who had been 
watching the ineident of the race over 
the bridge, and its dénouement. Noisy 
astonishment was freely expressed at the 
curious contradictory actions of each. 
Ruth was the last person in the world 
that they would have expected such spir 
ited and exciting action from, and Miles 
was the next last to have taken it so 
calmly. They were both unmercifully 
teased about the affair, as one may well 
imagine: but, to the further astonishment 
of all, Ruth warmly defended him, and 
even took no end of blame upon herself. 
He magnanimously blamed nobody in 
particular: it was all the fault of the 
strange custom itself. They were both 


strangers, and were in no way bound to 
conform to such unheard-of usages. 
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‘Of course if I had been cro 
bridge with a native I should be 
not to conform as gallantly as 
man here. Or, had one of vou 
here been crossing With Mistress | 
then would he have been within hi 
to have had his fair toll; but it we 
been rank impudence in two 
strange to the country and almost t 
other to take a liberty such as t 
vour sacred bridge and its time 
customs.” 

He spoke so fairly and with s 
ous bearing that he silenced the 
and almost spoiled the frolie for thy 
the walk. As for Ruth, she was 
her heart more and more every n 
He was so different from the oth 
manly, so fair, so generous, and 


so protecting! It was impossible t] 


strange whisperings of his deeds « 
have much truth in them—and _ yet 


had always been taught to believ: 
the Demon had ever a fair outsicdk 


won souls to him by seeming goodnes 


you take—toll, as you ¢a 
ery time you cross that place, retu 
as well as going?” asked Rut] 
younger cousin, with less hesitatio 
as she was getting used to the subjei 

* Oh, that indeed we do!” said t! 


ited damsel, with the air of one deter 


to stand by every right of way. * A 


think it would be a good thing to } 


change of partners going back, and t 


there will be no strangers and no 
ing.” This was levelled full at Mil 
Ruth. 

She looked at him with one litt! 


appealing glance, and he, understand: 


spoke up. 


**Let those change who will. For my 
part, 1 am well suited, and if Mistress 
tuth thinks she may trust me thus 1 
we will go back as we came, and finis! 
talk together. What say you?” said 


kindly, to her, and with ealm directness 


( 


She was pressing a little pattern int 


snow with the point of her tiny shoe 
brushed back the stray curl with her 
hand, and answered only with a smili 
the faintest of nods, but the smile a 
and the silence spoke many volun 
consent. 


‘*T hope you do not dislike our queer 


old custom; it is old as the hills,” said 


other female cousin, as the beginnin 
defense of it, to Miles, in ease he wis! 
‘argue it out.” 


ve 
t 
Ol 
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-. mistress, I like the notion of it | exact spot on his arm where 


«ly, and if I find myself crossing | have surer support, he gave 

those to the country born, I will | little re-assuring pat, and alm 
it with the best of ve.” There | ure, and left it; and it staid 

veneral laugh at this sally, in which | placed, taking kindly enoug 

Ruth joined; in fact, she was getting | ng pe sition. 
more easily now that the thaw ** We are passed : 1e slippery places 
nners had fairly set in. It was | now, are we * she asked, perhaps to 
ripple of a frozen brook set free | save her sense of propriety. 

r-time. ‘‘Nay, there be many 
the merry party Set their faces | the road, althoug! 

d. Ruth and Miles lingered be- | so much coming as 

-others again, much to the amuse- | has been freezing, you 

ff the jestingly inclined. We} warm enous h?” 

! gers should stay behind, so “T think so; I don’t 
may show us the way, and, more thought about it before.” 

»can then the better study the cus ** Keep close to me.” 

id behavior of vou all, so as to be She said nothing, but she 
ce in time,” spoke up Miles. ‘*So | enough; he did not have to all 
all on before, and try and bear) again 

Ives more seemingly.” And now eame the dread bri 

mouse was no longer timid, as she | The words of the gushing cous 

more closely to his side on the return | her mind—** Indeed, yes; we p 
along the SHOW - covered road coming and ron? eo She also 
was here and there a slide of ¢listen- | ed how he had waived all lis 
where little streams crossed the | view of their strangeness to 

ind on these they could see the oth- | The skirmishes of those who h id gone | 
play their agility, and often the | fore them had been very brief and scarce 
vf it, for there was much merry | ly noticeable. The time-honored cu 
er over a seemingly uncalled-for | was observed without a murmur. 

¢ about. It was rapidly getting dusk; 
you slide, Mistress Ruth?—that is, | ter’s afternoon was becoming 
‘are to?” evening without much lingering 

that is, I never have slidden | way of twilight. The sun fell! 
I don't think I should are ditch of cold, Tray, slushy cloud, and 
This as she saw a group of four | seemed to perspire a lurid steam for a 
ting and recumbent positions rath- | few minutes, and then to ¢ 
ibruptly. She gave a slight start, a| the gelid ashen purple of iron 
le ery, and the little r 't feet went | in snow; then it seemed to 
suddenly to the left, and the little | torn slits of its sea of troubled 
hood, and the mutinous curls, and | it left the world to quick-gathe1 
dimply smiles, and the jaunty muff, | ness. 
1 the rest of it, went as suddenly to the The little party, each pair toned down 
t; and as the outstretched appealing | a little with the sudden chill and gloom, 
id went toward him, like lightning, for | crunched its way over the freezing snow 
port, she felt a strong, quick arm inter- | toward home. The planks of the bridge 
itself in good time to prevent as neat | creaked and complained as if stricken by 
llas any one might wish for. sudden cold and rheumatism the moment 
There! you were nearly down. Not | the heavy and the light step of the last 
rt? Well—there again!” as she gave | pair touched them. The surface of the 
ther little slip. ‘‘I think you would | snow bore still the traces of much wild 
‘ll to take my arm.” prancing to and fro in the regular and ir 
She had his arm at the moment, but he | regular toll-taking. Ruth said no word; 
tasif the timid little hand was slipping | there was not the slightest effort to with- 
nit, and then the next instant he felt | draw the trustful hand, or the r] 
more firm hold and pressure. But it | impulse of the little mouse-like 1 
s still anything but a steady lean upon | again across and out of 
He took the little fingers gently, and | merely smiled, as if he was t! 
‘ing them with his own hand on the | something he did not wish to sa: 
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seei the smile guessed it out as well as 
if he hadspoken. And hedid speak when 
they ere Well over 

\ did not think if worth while to 
flee fr yn me this time,” 

You, too, seemed as if vou had forgot 
Ten all about if. 

This was not ex ictly the conve vance of 
What she meant to sav. As she thought of 
it hurried], it seemed almost like a chal 
lena What if he should regard it in that 
licht In t, af bie did she could searee 
ly blame h hn but she said nothing to 
mend matters 

‘Tlow soon. the rs have come out! 
What a very bright one overhead—the 
pale gre none! 

SI fted her ho dled face to the place 
whence the starlight should have fallen 

hen ft flashed light, warin to 
her as asun’s ray, a light kiss just brush 
ed tl eachy down ov her cheek and 
the de l was done! 
felt that the world about her seem 
ed suddenly to change its meaning to her, 
at no longer the pure hero: for the 
it she was te d to believe him 
capable of any deceit orerime;: and the nh, 
likea flash she turned the blani upon her- 
ecause Of that unfortunate little re 
niark, What else could he have done 
n | as plainly told that he had 
n She hid one side of her face 
ramoment with her gloved hand. and 
the nearer side to him with her mulf. and 
wished for an Inspiration for some proper 
thing tod Ile only stood near her these 
few seconds, during which the univ se 
turned inside out to her, And Lam afraid 
he lau ied a merry ] igh of Wicked eh 
vment 

it was not such an awful thing. 

aft ll. =Con ti my arm again—it 
is still ppery. It shall not happen 
again 

She took her previous hold upon his 
proffered arm, but she tueked the rebel] 
lous curl under her hood, and looked as 
stern and puritanical as she could at a 


loments notice, 


Say vou quite forgive m Weshould 

not t to Inake ow ives SO verv much 
better than the others, who seem to enjoy 


»much.” He aga 


in patted 


le hand snuggled in upon h 


i | >airm, 

l a lit more soothing ane protectung 

Way T find one looks so like a fool if 

e does not follow the happy customs of 
kindly people.” 
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ought not to have reminds 
it seemed forward of me, a 


as 


it, and [I am sure I was not 
of it in that way,” she went on 
forget 


and 
bidding 


¢ him 


accusing 


to 


cusing 
finally him 
forgiven, 

The dreadful bridge 


t 


and all this change, this revelati 


emotions, this upheaval of her litt 


to her, had taken place and was 
of the past in this short time At 
as if to make this offense seem s) 


trivial, he told her, as they Walke 
together under the winter stars. < i 
of the marvellous and wonderf 1] 
Othello and Desdemona over : 


acan 


let us hope, the Moor told the Strict t 


With more flueney than Miles , 
was so strange about this one qua 
his! One would think that a c 

would not be to contain his 

it would lie right and Jef 
Miles was a born venius: 
of truth and } 


Honor 


able 
oifts, br 

he y 
In all thine 
these dreadful adventures of 
haps he more than half believed 
himself, so well did he tell them 
mnely did he wish them to be t) 

far 


a rs 


scandalized, followed each aw ful 


tuth, so from being shox 


with the effacing sponge of for 

and when she had wiped away all t 
sin she could manage with her spor 
gilded up and haloed the oceurren: 
it became a thing to swine incensi 
in her own mind 


There was little concealment aly 
frank admiration of him. The t 


Were ever on the watch for him 


away, ever following his every moy 
when present. The tendrils of her 
hair were twined but for him, be 

admired it. The bows and the } 
became more bew itchingly tied, and 
of cunning needle 


vork broke Ou 


her dress like running vines in 


sun. She believed his most elabora! 


embroidered romances such 


with 
ness that he lost faith in his powet 
vention. 


It was like pouring wate: 
the thirstinge earth. or telling fei: 


to eager children. The uncles and 


and even the cousins, were eettin 
ously anxious about this 
Ruth no longer shunned the awful 
in their walks, and there was no 
need of apology for not doing in Ro 
the Romans do, 


. 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE CHILD. 

one fine day there came ¢ al ‘utting that ug 
upon the scene, who ereeted “a As there had been some 
uch noisy familiarity and ex- ferent versions ofthe origin of ti 
tirely shared by the the company resigned themsel\ 
rtosay. This was an last one as being the mos relia! 

Miles and his family, who ‘And now 

root and branch Theis me, his fa 
rise he gave them was by eall- | money to go to sce: 
es simply Fox, instead of ox and perhaps he Mil 


tis Miles explained, in his friend’s | good spo 


t] 


1 
fora bral 


} } 
+ 


ely an abbreviation; and | excellent youn 
dmit that he liked) adventures that nobody 
Fox alone so well as) much of except himself 
croft And then, finding that) trust him with anythin 
ds of many of his stories were | Thus spoke the friend, at 
vn out to such an extent that lieved that this blood 
ibrie would come to pleces b how p irified and 
tt before long, he, feigning un Poor Ruth! 
for importance to an ordinary let- There had been no al eall 
ived, took himself away, not with- the angel to blot ont the sin, 
‘al scenes with Ruth, and much the gildin i se 
with all need of the bridge as of common clay. 
the people.” | him more; and w 
away, and Ruth but half laughed away his crimes 
vows to meet again, the kind- | wept, for to her they 
Miles’s youth told the whole dirt well into him, and 
istory. His father, old Fox, was | common whiting as an outer fint 


\ 


t. well-to-do trader down in Mary- 
vho had never done anything 1 Tnreasoning 
more dreadful than drive unc J F 


ns with the simple red Indian, to 


he traftieked rum and provisions in 


e for furs. Miles had been the whether she went 

of his father’s trade, fond of Re i and straight ned her ret 
tales of pirates and of Indian ad- ious cul baek with searing-irons, lL know 
ture; had only onee gone away from not. I hke to pa in ending 
- ona coasting vessel, and then came story, but I will not here put 

ling himself by falling from the | pure fragment of an old-time 


he had no business to go, told to n 


If KINGDOM OF 


the common of 
I wandered forth into a golden dawn 
A buoyant and a bi ‘ili int atmosphere, 
In which all language had a sweeter 
All faces shone, elad 
Of love and cheer flew fast from lip 
Then, as the light grew strong upon t 
Bell answered bell with jubilant refrain, 
Until the hills the fiving echoes caught, 
And wafted upward even to heaven 
And then there was a silence and 
While in the air above me and a 
A whisper rose that grew into : 
‘Enter the hap be “kingdom 


And then a miracle befell my sight 
bbe eves no longer holden | ge 
A aos immeasurable, a golden 


That | ike a ring of flame shon 


veo 
s to the 
OOU DON 
countrys 
A most 
lling of 
» 
re! Vd 
Story 
ned Pre 
ill aus 
to ner 
need of 
Wils 
| 
ad to see 
d have 
ish the 
Witil 
h. 
very. 
vy ?—rather. 
| 
ee But here the story ends, as I heard it. ee 
- 
§$\Viether Ruth ever saw him again, or 
Where 
; rid 
he ht 
| 
ea 
vorld, 
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And everywhere the joy was in the aur, 
Wreaths bloome shrine and window, and so sweet 
The neense re m every heart and h 
It see lal ht new world within the old, 
A thousand mmers mingled into one 
And still yurden Of a song went on, 
i Too sily et for any human voice 
“This day began the Kingdom of th Child 
“Oh, who,” T cried lord of this fair realm? 
Why do all hearts leap 1 p With victor’s joy 
se V forts, no steel-elad ranks, 
N martial conquest Can he be 
A Ww ra i king of high renown 
Wh ¢ dominions thus unguarded lie?” 
ans IMiehticr force than arms 
Our m h has his royal honor proved. 
lis ti Keener than a thousand swords 
Of u re the si¢h 
And in the fe r of his lov 
Thi ion elder world, 
Lik Vial Ol ir, 
: Look n ! of vanquishe nes 
j Who bow b tre of the Ch 
Then down the borders of this shining land 
There passed a eloomy t iin, and by their front 
Mai viul nin their fall, 
Warriors, but as gods— 
» Eeypt’s ancient shrines, 
World-mother, at his side, 
tear renewed the wasted Nile: 
bright Olympian deities, 
of remembered music still 
Ips, regretfully passed by; 
rm monarchs of the icy North— 
Odin, a wanderer from the fallen throne 
Of old Valhalla, and the hoary Thor, 
No longer el] rving in his strong right hand. 
And as they passed, the wilderness ave up 
Its tawny ¢ the spirits of the storms 
: The mountains, and the precipices wild, 
f And all walked heavily, with bended head, 
Save only Isis, in whose mourning eves 
ie a wistful yearning for the Child. 
As the strange shadows of the fallen faiths 
Slowly departed, over all the sky 
As erene illumination grew, 
A rosy and ineffable morning light: 
And forth from cot and bower and palace came 
Myriads of little children. bounding forth, 
‘ With lilies-of-the-valley in their hands, 
And fragrant branches of the forest green 
These went before, and with them followed on 
An army with white banners borne aloft, 
On which i hining letters was inscribed 
T iutiful, Good-will to men.” 
s guards and warriors,” said the voice; 
way-side blooms beneath their feet!” 
te of sudden ecstasy, 
ewless spirit at my side, 
ear such splendor, let me look 
of him you call the Child.” 
Phen, like a cloud, the pageant disappeared, 
And a pale Orient landscape was unveiled— 
Wide pl: in moonlight slumber, olive boughs 
Rocking beneath the nests of wakeful birds, 
And, lighted by one radiant morning star, 
The straw-thatched stable of a humble inn. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CHILD 


he 


There in a manger, warm with breath of 
Behold! the mystery of all mysteries 

The joy in sorrow and the light in) gloom 
HHeaven in earth’s lowliness, God in the Child 


No crown he wore, but round his peaceful 
An aureole shone, from whence unnumbered 
Floated away to crown less worthy heads 
His hand no Sceptre clasped, but fast and 
The beams of morning as his heralds rode 
To bear the Christmas gladness to the 
And fast and far his dearer angels sped 
Blessing the little children the pun 
With the best utterance of his perfect love 
And sorrow heard, and mourning lips wer 
And evil hid itself and was afraid 

Oh, then with heart at rest I : 

The voice, that swelled and UTEW into a song 
This day, till time shall end, from shore t 
Shall come the blessed kingdom of the Child 
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TILDE 


Vs 


MONG many curious analogies 


4 born noderh mivestivation, none 
are more interesting than those sho Ving 
Striking cases of parallelism 1 he habits 
and customs of animals 
ments are totally dissimilar The ocean 
bed seems peopled with forms so resem 


bling ind that a moditieation of 
rm with their surround 


alone be thie point Ol dif 
ng over the reel 


ference drifting 
southern border this resemblance between 


fs of our 


RS OF THE SEA 


the creatures of land and sea is extre 


striking The gardens of the lower 
abound in lavish growth trees 
Waving vines, are all reproduced 
vondrous forms of the sea Ller 
est of coral branches Vadrepora 
their myriads of bristling points 
flowered bv a delicate polyp, and pre 
ing a rich olive-green tint in conti 
the deep blue of the channel upon 
banks they Pure as ervst 


water seems to intensify the beauty « 


| 
: PERIOPH LMUS JUMPING AND CLIMBING ON DRY LAND 
THE NEST-B 


THE NEST-BI 


about 


> 


NEST OF THE SUNFISH 


wondrous tints—azure-blue cold structures as co nplieated 
ow, and red—mark them. Some. birds. and « i 
iridescent and bathed in metallie finish. 
as if ineased in burnished armor, In floating along 


many more in modest garb, found woodland stream 


OF THE SEA ag 
en inthe greate ¢aviv in our colder waters of the N call to 
shes move lazily rising mind the robin and thrush, t COT 
unone the living branches, harbingers of spring But it is not 
to pluek some morsel therm color alone that the tishes resemble 
in all their motions remind- the berds: it nthe home lite and love 
the birds of the shore f that e find a close resem 
ind Of the Lore Ot ¢ }) A ‘ 
are the sun birds of bignece “are nest b ides, erectin 
= 
A 
= Heard 
“as those the 
in design and a 
shores of some i 
ve may watch the do 


sunfish 


ponotis 


friend of the an 


the mottled, br spangled 


gter, that is seemingly always on hand to 


be caught in default of nobler Pane 


vhere tl 


Shore where delicate Grasses 


oating lily-pads cast strange 
the white pink-tipped buds 
ird, here the winding 
ips sheltered by a mossy bank 


shadows, and 


reach upw among 


Stemis, perl 


With overhanging ferns and eat-o' nine 


builds 


suniish ItS nest 


They 


De Seep DY mn and out 
among the lilies near the shore as if joint- 
lv selecting the site for their nursery It 
Is venerally a gravelly spot, and once 
agreed ipon, the little builders set vigor 
OUSIV to Work The stems or roots are 


torn up for twelve inches about. and care 


fully carried several feet away, while the 
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er ones in 


smnaller rootlets are swept asice 
their tails, both tis 
the 
ith thei tails that 
Y the 


ful DiOWS of 


anding over hest creati 


hexttaken away 


mouths, thre 


ther 
sushed out bodily or tanned 


sweeping process, until finally 


pression appears, with fine 
tom The stems and othe raquatse 
the that 


left, now 


sides seem to 


mst 
that 
bower, 


the 
floating upon the surface 


naturally 
the 


bedec ked 


sO 


oftentimes 


walls 


hest is 


While roof is a mat of wl 
Here 
ire deposited, the male and fem 


We hay 


as the 


nately watehing them 


known the sunfish most 


of the tinny tribe, and only in 
play fulness chasing the volden « 
let 


proach the bower, and war is at 


i stranger, a bewhiskered eat 
clared The little creatures seem 
with rage and defiance, the sharp 
fins stand erect, the pectorals Vibrate 
repressed emotion, while the co) 
movements of their powerful ta 
that they are ready to stand thre 


to the last. and indeed so Vigorous 


charge that large fishes are force: 
treat. and as the suntishes build 
panies the intruder is often 


an entire colony of them. The 
however, one ene Wi that seems 
the perch 
_Whieh, like 
either incapable or too lazy to bu 


them, pirate CAphi 
the euekoo 


of its own, often deposits Its eves 
of its neighbor 

The perches wait until the suntis 
plete their homes, when they es 
by foree of blows, often only after 
guinary struggle. This aecomplis 


victors, male and female, install 


selves, and the eggs are deposit: 
quently among those of the forme: 
pants, who, perhaps, are avenged, a: 
captors guard their nest jealous! 
tecting the young sunfish as they 
out, and staying by them until th 
about half an ineh in length, whe 
are left to look out for themselves 
Nearly all the suntishes are nest 
ers, some forming arbors, as we hay: 
others, as the banded variety (Meso 
tins chatodon) out 


sandy shores, rearing their young 


scoop nests 


4 
1/ 
t 
“4 
=. 
; 
™ i? 3 
4 
( 
NES BLACK-NOSED DAC 
\ 


While the spotted sant 


ynes on, building a nest for 


e muddy bottom, where it 


the coming spring 


unlike 


(Perea fluviatilis), 
builds its nest inom 


fi] 


the possibilities of 


quiet nook or cor 


ie sunfish pond we 
ide friends with the 
Rhyuchichthys abrona 


other little nest-build 
i veritable tinny jester 
. ed upon the green turf 
rshadows their homes, 


caught glimpses of 


ind, perhaps unseen, 
ie spy upon their do 
domes 
to them is a gala time 
gvames and sports they 
Looking down between 
ives, We see In their ey 
tion a reflex of boy hood 
Now in jest they join 
hase of some intruding 
suddenly changing 
course and rising to dash 
resplendent dragon-fly 
ith staring eyes, hovers 
ie growing canopy of 
ome: again they dart 
the surface, rising at im 
‘flies and bits of float 
ed. One more daring 


ie rest fairly clears a 


d: another lands upon 
ly submerged leaf, the 
ntary strugele to escape 

ig the attention of the 
eyed kinetisher, who 
s down fiercely in fruit 
ise, a dire warning to 
Allis not 


even 


rtive fishes, 


wever, anioneg 
( In the warm weeks 
e come the sterner du 
ie nesting-time:; male 


emale join in the prep- 
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this obesus) is more demoecra 


muddy streams, and, as cold 


ive the members of this fam 


r habits, we find that the com 


ts operations having been watch 
eful observers through the ice 

i clearing much after the man 

sunfish, without, however. the 


and romantic surroundings 


tration, and selected, pe 
haps im some brow shall 
ite) Roots, snags. a 1 jeaves are Cat 
i\ sometimes tugging ata 
ect ta hestrean mid 
Vatehing frome thre bat despite the stron 
protest o e aunts. see a clearing over two 
feet in diameter Hlere the first eves are 
deposited, and the male, who has retired, 


SOOLL appears fron. up stream. bearing im 


| 
its mouth a pebble, that is placed among 
the eggs that form a laver in the centre 
of the 


away, sooh returning each 


clearing Now thev both swim 
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TOAD-FISH 


pebble in its mouth, that is dropped upon 


r of clean pebbles apparent 


until a lave 


} 


ly covers the egas: now the female de 
second laver of eggs, and more 


posits 2 


pebbles are brought. the litthe workers 


scouring the 


neighborhood for them, pil 
Ing Up stones and eges alternately until 
the heap attains a height of eight inches 
or more, formed in various shapes, some 
times pyramidal or dome-shaped —monu 
ments of the patience of these tinny house 
Who would suspect their pur 


keepers 


Even the gleaners of the golden 


pose 4 


whose brooks our little friends 


fields. in 


are found, have not discovered their se 
eret, and think the curious piles washings 


of the brook itself 


Very similar in its habit of erecting 


a nest is the lamprey-eel (Petromyzon 


they Are O1 OUP 
sea-board, living alike in fresh at 
In the early spring thes 

sometimes precede, the shad up t 


Water 


Crs, and seareh for safe localities 
lo deposit their spawn The same 
of cleaning away Is seen as cited 
of the dace 
bent in coils and used in pushing 


case Their long box 
the accumulation on the bottom 

the uninitiated the appearance of ty 
three 
seemingly 
would 


each feet in Jength, twisting 


coiling about oue a 
The 
having cleared, however, a smoot 
Upon this the 


preys proceed to place stones, the 


be indicative of war. 


becomes visible. 


some of which is almost as astor 
as the intelligence they exhibit in 


porting them.  Trregularly shaped 
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size are easily and uckly 
their mouths from the several 
n Which they forage; some they 
carry only a few feet, then drop 
they push them along by main 
Jat when stones that weigh sey 
Is are to be brought, they adopt 
As the 


hich they rear these submarine 


orthy of an engineer 
= venerally subjected to a swift 


the largest stones, that it would 
1 impossible for them to move, 
A sulta 


is moved about until a 


ad for up stream only. 
found, it 
portion is presented, and to this 
if mouth is fastened: the tail of 
s then raised aloft, and by a con 
fYort the heavy stone is lifted from 

the tide, pushing against the 
stone, sweeps them along several 
ore the \ sink: 
ie fish, andthe rock is again raised 


downstream, until 


finally, 


another effort on the 
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DOV repeated at d struggles, the in 
venous nest-builder is swept by the tide 
down to the nest, and its load de posited 
This laborious work is carried on until the 


pile assumes a two or three feet 


and a diameter of four No Speclal Shape 


seems to be desired, it) being wenerally 


oval and compact, We I] devised to contain 


the eggs which are deposited Within, af 


taterstices 
for the voung W hen thev hatel Stranee 


When about six 


fording protection in its 


little fellows thev are 
inches long they have no teeth. are blind, 
and possess so many Characteristics to dis 


that 


dered dis 


tinguish them from the adult form 
for a long time they were consi 
tinet animals, and the voung deseribed as 
a ditferent genus (Aimimocates 


The 


suckers 


known ws stone toters, or 
habit of 
mounds, in 


Salmo salar and many of the trout make 


fishes 
so named from their 
into rude 


piling up pebbles 


which their eves are concealed 


NEST OF THE FOI 


LSPINED STI 


Tid 
N 

ih. 
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NEST OF ANTENNARIAS, IN SARGASSO SEA. 


simple excavations in the gravel of the underthe watchful eve of the mothe: 
bottom, comparable to the nests of many remain until bold enough to swim a 
of the terns that are found, perhaps, upon In some neighboring stream thats 
the neighboring shore. or later finds its way to the sea wi 
Who of those fond of idly drifting along find the most vigilant of all nest-bu 
our seeshores in admiration of the panora’ the four-spined stickleback (A pelfes 
ma below are not familiar with the quaint racus). The different species, thoug 
toad-tish (Batrachus) that inits shapeand | similarin their general architectura 
color so closely resembles a moss-covered vary mainly as-to loeation. Som 


stone, finding in this resemblance an ef the nests upon the bottom, concealed 


protection against its enemies? the wrack that abounds there: othe 


r fish intrenches herself among hung pendent from some projecting 
ed and gravel carelessly thrown orswing in the tide from the sunke1 
after the fashion of some of the of some overhanging tree, there ut 

lls. and here the voung are reared, their Ing a process akin to rocking. 

yolk sues enabling them to cling to the In the vast tract, occupying an al 


rocks of the nest soon after birth, where, 260,000 miles, popularly denominat: 
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isso Sea, are found numbers of 


uals that seem peculiarly adapted 


rious modifications to the pelagic 
lead On the outskirts of the 
reat detached patches of Mucus 
Sargassii ave often found ayail 
» the vovager, richly repavinge a 
vy acquaintance with the nomad 
ibitants. We were onee forti 
i drifting for several hours sur 
led by the thickly growing and 
{weed of the Gulf Stream in the 
la Straits, where we renewed ae 
tance with one of the quaintest 
nost skillful of the marine nest 
ers 
ecting in the Gulf weed requires 
tle prescience, as the inhabitants, 
ind all, from the soft shelless 
sk Seyllea to the short-tailed 
Nautilograptus, have assumed 
ict tint of the surrounding weed 
otective resemblance that serves 
well—but a close examination 
reveals myriads of strange crea 


HANGING NEST OF PERAI oF 


HARPER'S NEW 


hough the strony trade wind is 


blowing, the great patches of weed are so 


profusely distributed that the interven 


ing stretches of clear blue water are 
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object peering out of the wate: 


being pushed nearer, the curiou 
proved to be the pelagic fish Ait 
marmoratus, so exact In its in 


\ 


smooth as glass Now the fins of some 


quaint erab wave a moment in the air as 


it essavs a submerged bunch of weed; daz 


} 


ziing forms of gurnards, with their lace 


W Ings and burnished helmets, rise and 


soar away over the grassy sea, The warm 


wind is burdened with saline odors: the 


blue channels among the weed seintillate 


with golden reflections ; and far away 


comes the weird ** Ha! ha!” of the laugh 


ing-gull, that, with the oecasional splash 


of the pelican, is the only sound to be 


heard in this ocean world. 


In the full enjoyment of our novel sur 


roundings we were attracted by a singular 


BLACK GOBY 


the Sargassum that, had we not be 
iniliar with it, it would have bee 

The tall and barbeled dors 
were out of water, as well as the « 
horns that bedeck the head, and tl 

submerged, the little fellow seeme 
to take leave of its native eleme 


walk away over the weed. — It was res 


Upon its nest, an oval ball of Sargas 
little larger than a base-ball. This 
creature, whose pectoral fins 
limbs, selects from the floating als 
of Sargassum bacceferum, whic! 
sists of feathery bunches, each tuft | 
a thread like branching stem studd: 
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esicles that form perfect thoats 


These are collected into a sin 
\ the fish, and Wwovell Il and 
emingly incomprehensible man 


is taken in its mouth, with 


fish dives into the mass, coming 
opposite side. As the nest as 
ore compact shape, a gelatinous 
isattached to the various parts 
es to cement them It is now 
iroval, floated by the natural 
Now the eggs are deposited 
hed to the weed by St 
This done, other pieces are 
partly conceal them, and the 
SOS repeated] around the mest 


its abdomen against it, and 


together by silken bands o 

al seeretion that it takes, per 
om certain @lands, as in the case 
ckleback: thus the evos are se 
neased within the ball. This 
ted, the strange inhabitants of 
avie world lend their aid in its 
nent. The rich bryozoon (Mem 
porda) inerusts the various parts 
s silvery growth, the nest itself 
out new shoots, their tips as 
eorare tints of vellow and 
me contrast to the darker shades 
older forms. Graceful stalked 
of the campanularia appear as if 
ile small barnacles hang ndent 
he leaves, while delicate shapes 


thina, vellela, and porpita, 
yin garbs of blue and silver, with 
i¢ glaueus and luminous 
hover about in close attendance 
d the nest the quaint parents 
or recline upon it, as we have 
When the eges are hatehed the 
are loosened, and in the nest 
sa veritable living arbor, the 
find abundant protection, and 
v resemble the bits of weed amone 
they lie concealed 
ong the fantastic @obies are sey 
it vie with the birds in nest-build 
In the great submarine tangles of 


Mediterranean Sea, where grim kelps 


their long leaved stalks, the black 


Gobius niger), according to Olivi 
ls its home. The finer bits of weed 
era and others, are bound and inter 
en in irregular form, and in the nes 


placed the ewes. As with the stickle 


it is the male that erects the nest 
ifter the eggs have been placed with 


nounts guard, remaining in watehful 


t 


surveillance long after the voung are ap 
parent V large enough to take eare oo 
themselves 

the ceat-lishes are many nest 
builders. as the doras and callichthvs 
The curious lung-tish (Protopterus) builds 
a burrow: and in the Ormoco is found the 
peral, nest. strang@e analogv to 


MA 
that of some birds, hanes pendent Trom 
some overhanging branch, drifting in the 
tide, a veritable garden of aquatic plants 
and clinging vines Among the nest 


builde rs one ol the most remark ible ey 
amples of jumping and land visiting 
fishes is seen in Periophthalmus 
leaves the water and seeks the shore—in 


quest of food, perhaps, or, as it seems at 


times, for the mere pleasure ofa change 


ay 
7% 
' 


CROSS the erass I see 


her pass; 
She 


comes with tripping pace 
\omaid know,—and March 
Her hair across her face: 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white wit] 
Or blooms the eglantine 
The March winds blow I watch her go 
Her eve is brown and clear: 
Her cheek is brown, and soft as down 
To those who see it near’) 
With a hey, ete 


What has she not that thes have got, 
The dames that walk in silk! 
If she undo her ‘kerehief lue, 
Her neek is White as milk, 
With a hey, ete 
Let those who will be proud and chill! 
For me, from June to June, 
My Dolly's words are sweet as curds 
Her laugh is like a tune: 
With a ney, ete 


break to hear, © crocus-spear! 
() tall Lent-lilies, flame! 
There ll be a bride Faster-tide, 
\nd Dolly is her name. 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly! 


Dolly shall be mine, 


Before the spray is white with May 


Or blooms the eglantine. 


Wilds 


THE MILKMAID: 
/ A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE 
SILI 
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HAD BEEN WINDING SLOWLY 


VIRGINIA VISIT. 


( VOME to us.” ran my letter “We at asmall sea-coast resort. where at 
have nothing very luxurious to of- conventional set of people, very 


fer you, but we shall be delighted to y esting and very dressy, we had m 
come you Th sand to the home singled out each other as exee pt 
of our neighbor ve inclosed diree- pleasant 


mis showing the shortest wav of reach Havine but few preparations ton 
ing t for we are outside of the great mail started alone a couple of days afte 
and dependent ipon small local receipt of mv invitation, at that mo 
ins, Whieh are very unreliable, but in pressing hour in the twenty-four, thi 
the end you will find yourselfiat Kineade. the early morning, and by twelve th 
You must keep a sharp look on your bag- had not only passed across the boun: 
gage, or it may be taken to Canada, and of the Old Dominion State. but was shi 
don't b fraid of asking questions as to to be made acquainted with some 
vour route of any one and every one local peeuliarities We had been 


around vou “e can offer only quiet but bling alone as slowly as if we were 


pleasant society, a lovely country, Poto- a quiet drive in a city omnibus (to 
mae herrings, vo riding-horses, and our antiquated car bore a striking 1 
wedding how tl Pam heterogene- blanee), when suddenly froma thick 

at the left came a suecession of 

‘itv amusements which shouts, thin but ineessant. and the 

‘lements of diversion to moment a lone, seattered string o 


nd anxious for almost children eame running out in sing 
accepted this most unex- We could not yet distinguish wha 


“lt invitation, which was particularly were all screaming, but we saw t! 
‘ous from my not having the slight- hement gestures, which were certaii 
claim upon the hospitable givers for reeted to us. In a moment every 
the courtesy offered, except a month pass- passenger was upon his feet, and ev: 


ed together during the prolonged summer male voice joined in the distant ¢] 


4 
UP 
mv sated tias 
any change, | 


figure like the woodland huntress 
gacross the road-side diteh, and ad 
d composedly toward us. I looked 
hensively at the conduetor as he 


ed 


form his wrath would take at this 


i 


earer as the engine 


aching 


ts speed, 
cen bridge, vou may depend 
These people are de plorably 
aid a puffy man with a vulgar 
ohad been talking af, not with, 
vho would listen to him, about 
is building on a new principle 
in over a child,” exclaimed, 
ing tones, a lady enveloped in 


r 


) 


who, until then, might have 
n fora monumental sorrow 
ahead!” sangw out an irrepre SS 
ester from the recesses of an Al 
pippin, in which his face was 


and slower, and then a dead 
levery head was soon protruding 
ndows on the spectacular side of 
gazing upon a scene that by this 
d gained added interest; for, fol 
the advaneed cuard, as they might 
d, came another relay, evidently 
ng to the transportation depart 
Rach member carried some article 


ine necessitv—a bird cage, a band 


parasol, a tin cake canister, a basket 


rs, and the last of all the train 
a tumbled white bundle, whieh 
rd asserted itself loudly as a baby 
ad emerged in a slanting stream 
toward us, and vehemently tele 


ng with all their limbs as well as 
ts: and the cry, W hatever it was, ney 
ied, only the words beeame more 


as they approached within a few 
So shrill and so continuous had 


their united clamor that until then 
id been unable to understand what it 
| about. 


** Miss Patty's a-coming,”’ 


ill eried; ** Miss Patty’s a-coming:” 


imoment [ wondered if she was 
the immortal Campbells whose 


es have been chronicled for centu 
The next instant the underbrush 


a lovely laughing face looked out, 


hastily past me, not knowing 


pected and illegal stoppage of his 


] 


ind though IT missed eatehine sight 


ice just then, I saw it as he turned 


»** Miss Patty” into the car It was 
eracious, even obsequious, as he 
entially handed her into the best 
then unoccupied; and relieving in 
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her attendant train of their 


lmipedimenta, he piled themon the Opposite 
1 
seat, Which | 


unlocked and turned over 
for her accommodation. Miss Patty set 
tled herself comfortably pulled her bon 


het up into place by its strings from: the 


snail of her back, where it lad bee 
Ing; gave a couple of rapid concentric 


movements with her fingers over het 
‘bangs’ avery poor for the lovely 
golden brown mass of wavy hair shading 
her brow and eyes—then dived down with 
a gloveless hand into an interminabl 
pocke t. from whieh she drew it filled with 
cents, as thie call petites im the ¢ Nad Do 
minion State She seattered these liber 
ally through the ear window to her dusky 
retainers, gave some distinetlhs audible or 
ders, such as, ** 
and tell vour miss Pm all right 


say to Termahta*® that UI: 


Pop, hand me the baby 
Lleetor 
et the tobacco 
leaves for her pipe, and bring them when 
| Come back Now and mind 
don't you Vo because | 
not there. You hear, all of you 7’ She 
held upa Warning foretinger, and straight 
Wa high into the blue dome soared a cho 
rus, in the sweet, clear tones the children 
of Ham are gifted with, of mingled Yes’s 
and No’s, both intended to mean the af 
firmative, however—that they heard, and 
would heed—if they remembered 

I wondered vaguely how long it would 
suit Miss Patty’s convenience to detain 
the train, and how soon she would conde 
scend to allow us to start, when the cheek 
string Was jerked, and on we sped | 
turned to mi book again, but the interest 
was broken, and my eyes in spite of my 
will wandered to my neighbor across the 
ear She certainly was, if not strictly 
beautiful, the very prettiest of the pretty, 
with a self-reliant and half-detiant air that 
was not boldness, only ignorance of the 
world’s ways, mixed with an amusing im 
periousness, the result, [suppose, of hold 


Ing a princess s position in her father’s es 


tates, and dispensing his hospitality and 
means, She was gifted with the bright 


abundant hair, the delicate yet full round 
ness of contour, the eraceful bearing and 
free upright carriage, of her section of 


country, and, more than all, she had its 


lovely color Attracted DOV all this 
found myself wishing tl ve be 
come bette racquainted 

sis Ma 1, Sist I at t 


111 
til 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
id 
the 
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began and 
the 
and appeal 
that 


ed to comfort it, 


The 


Ine 


baby to crv. after a8) 


through all time-honored mo 


ig to its feel 
knew 


tions of shaking 


In every W she of, and 


fail 
to moderate 


ay 
having 
she 


Its Nose, 


to her lunch basket, 


out trom 


vial, 
ion of the contents: 


its recesses ao small 


pre 


pared to use but 


port 
hesitated 


and 


here she 


a moment, then turned with 


oreven induce 
had recourse 
and drawing 


looked embarrassed for 


quite 


a regal gwesture to the 
her 
It 


took place 


Passengel 


call the conductor to me 
was done 


“ase 
> and then a cons 
Saw her or t 


toward me, and seeing that. besi 


self I was the sole representative: 
the 
the 

importance, at 


female 
that were 
could be of 


S@C@X 
we 


train, and t 


only 


on 
travelle 
any 


and under the cireumstancees, it 


d 
112 
\ 
\ 
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e male representatives of that 


tate 


through which we were vo 


‘ied that the subject under dis 


ight be w hether I was to be con 


to my willingness to agree to 


ears again stopped until the baby 


pacified. 


o me formally. 


me, madam, but 


I was relieved by the 
breaking up the conference and 


the young 


site is the only daughter of Mr. 
of Linniford, and is taking that 
isit its grandmother, as its mo 


invalid, and can not leave her 


She was given a bottle of som 


she don’t know what. or has for 


to dose the ehild with 


in case of 


»sickness, and she would like you 


ier What quantity must be given 


ved me to say that she would not 


turb vou 


ireful. 


but that she was warned to 


If agreeable IT would like to 


ce her, as you might be able to 


rose and, walking across, was then 
ere formally introduced by the act 
ister of ceremonies, the conductor, 


eed my 


liss Patty 


\ 


Farquhar, and 


agreeable, 


so com 


and after 
rd intimate, assoeiation with that young 


The baby was quieted, and resign- 


iortiv, most thankfully, to a posse of 


relations who were awaiting it ata 


road-side station, and, thus relieved 
ts eare, we fell into animated con 


ition, choosing, as strangers usually 


pics calculated to establish some sort 
platform on which we could mutual- 
terest each other. 


Have vou never been in Virginia be 
“asked Miss Patty. 
Never even west of the Hudson, but 


\nd never met any one 


from our 


Oh ves, the ‘once’ I mentioned was a 


ier passed at the Delaware Water Gap, 
‘T met a family of Drelincourts.” 
Drelineourt ! 


What! 


Aunt Sallie 


how very strange! 


lhere were two young girls; 


Were Betty 
Molly and old Aunt Susannah with 


but, ex- 


e mother, I can not remember any 
elderly lady of the party.” 


/h. [ suppose you may not have no 


old Aunt Susannah. 


sne 18 


LXVIII. 


Aunt Sallie’s 


No. 403.—7 


She 


old 


is not a 
colored 


Yes,” Lanswered. affirmatively and 


at Saratoga, the same year, I was muct 
attracted by a beautiful girl who, I was 
told, was from one of the Virginia coun 
ties—Albemarle, I think Her name was 
Gordon,” 

“With coal-black hair and de¢ p blue 
eves ¢ Whi, that was Cousin Honey 
Honoria, vou know, but we call her Hon 
ev. Why, how very strange!” 

‘And Lam now on my way to pay a 
visittoa most delightful family of Sittrells, 
near Leesbure.”” said anticipate a 
great deal of pleasure, as everything will 
be new to me, and even the country is 
lovely in its ditference from my rough 
sCa side home 

Then you are going to Patsy Sittrell’s 
wedding: and so am I. Why, she is my 
own uncle's step-daughter, the only one 
he has now, and we have been Patty and 
Patsy all our lives, and just like two sis 
ters. How very fortunate that we have 
met!” 

How very odd,” I said, *‘that all the 
Virginians [ have ever encountered should 


e related to you, or connected in some 
way! It seems such a strange coinci 
dence.” 

‘Not at all.” she said “We are all 
related I mean that almost all the peo 
ple of a certain class are—the * quality 
folks,’ as Aunt Susannah styles us. | 
hope vou will meet Grandmother Din 
widdie—we all call her grandmother. A] 
though she never leaves her own hous 
now, this wedding must draw her from it, 
if anvthing will, I think.” 

* Who is she, and why does she neven 
leave her house?’ I asked, eagerly, as 
something mysteriously suggestive in Pat 
ty’s tone fired my awakened imagination 

‘[ am afraid that [ ean not tell you. 
It is a family secret,” she said, with a por 
tentous shake of her head: and then a sud 
den gravity, as if in accordance with the 
eathering twilight, came over her, and she 
did not break the silenee until the train 
reached our destination 

We were the only passengers left, and 
as we stepped out on the dimly lighted 


stand a gray-headed old negro, dressed in 


a faded green and gold livery, the coat 
tails descending to his feet, and the only 
white visible about him being a volumi- 
nous cravat crowned by a collar mount- 
ing up under his nose, stepped up, cap in 


hand, and addressed us: 


‘*Miss Patty, you is to take de charge 


: 
ad 

i 

‘ 

q 

elp het 

pl 

ng 
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v1 
or 
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W 
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ob de strange lady, and de kerridge has 
regraded backerds and forreds so constant 
dat Marse William say he has ‘range’ for 
you to bring she to de Erry in my wee’ 
kl Jist here, honey. You see we’s ker 
ridge hosses has clean gin out.” 

We followed him, and mounted literal 
lv into a tall, roomy vehicle, with yellow 
wheels which stood higher than our heads 
In it was a broad seat to accommodate two 
or more, but there was also space enough 
between it and the dash-board for Uncle 
Brutus’s old othiee stool, on which he 
perched himself, directing a small black 
boy waiting near to get up and stand be 
ween his knees while he drove. 

‘You see,” he explained, **I ‘blige’ to 
fetch him wid me to open de gates, fur 
Baldy’s so tricky. I darsn’t as much as 
take my eyes jist a minit off dat hoss’s 
ears. —Whoa, Baldy—whoa, sah! You 
no hear me say whoa, sah?” 

‘Who all are at the Eyrie, Uncle Bru 
tus 2?” asked Patty. 

‘Well, dere’s de Gineral, who bees al 
ways dere; and she old pa and she old ma 
(dat’s de madam’s parints,” turning to me 
in an explanatory manner) ; ‘Sand den 
dere’s bote de Miss Sallies, de old one and 
de young one. Dey’s bote dretful plain 
feetern’, eben fur dat fam/’ly, I tink, for 
dere pa’s ma was a stepper, | kin tell you. 

Whoa, Baldy! Is I got dese reins, or is 
you a dribing, sah, I like to know ?—And 
dere’s de nabors—I mean dose we wisits 
wid—for miles roun’, all de quality folks, 
in fae’, and” (turning round to see the 


| marble floor till you could hab 


in de kitchen. De Gineral 
head down low, and he neber | 
in her face, but he put his mi 
back ob her han’ and kind ob ket 
breat’.—Whoa, Baldy, whoa, 
mus be tinkin’ yousef race 
yout” 

What is it all about?” J 
“Ts it something that I can not 

don’t know. Perhaps 
I will ask the General when we a: 
at the Eyrie,” answered Patty, 1 
tated. ‘‘It was very sad, and 
talk about it now. Indeed, it 
so very long ago;” and for the fi: 
during the long ride a deep sil 
upon Miss Patty. We had 
ing slowly up a high hill ever s 
had left the village, three tired 
for the small gate-opener had sli: 
between Brutus’s feet, asleep, in 
tom of the vehicle. There was no 
tation in sight, or even a light to by 


| the existence of one, and, a littl 


etfeet of his final announcement) ‘‘ dere’s | 


all vou’s grandma, ole Madam Dinwiddie, 
her own self !” 

‘“Is she really there, Uncle Brutus ? 
Are you quite sure 2?” 

**T tell you she be dere dis berry minit. 
When she hab git out ob her coach—fur 


she come all de way in her own coach an’ | 


four: no fool railroad fur de likes ob her 


an’ wen [ see de Gineral a-walk down de | 


front steps wid he bare head to han’ her | 


out, I mek haste an’ run an’ trow open de 
big hall doors, fur I was a-schemin’ to be 
dere myself, knowin’ as how dey couldn't 
trus’ dat white peacock Miss Patsy beau 
bring from New York, wid he slick hair; 
and de Gineral he sav, ‘ At last, Elinor’; 
and she didn't answer not but one word 
She sed, said she, ‘ Forgiven?) in a kind 
of askin’ way; an’ her eyes begin to trim 
ble and trimble, and wen she wink dem, 
de water-drops jist splash on de tiles ob de 


at the solitude around me, I at lus 
tioned Patty concerning the chai 
ever reaching our destination. 
soon be there,” she said. ** Loe 
straight up above,” pointing ov 


and there, almost a hundred feet pe 


dicularly over us, stoo@® a dark 
buildings, illuminated from garret 


lar. [uttered an exclamation of asto. 


ment at this unexpected sight. 
**Come, Brutus, do make your ol: 
key go, or we shall never get there 


are you hauling at old Baldy’s mout! 


pretending to check him? He « 
be persuaded to move out of a wall 
locomotive was behind him. Do eet 


‘*T’s black, I know, Miss Patty, h 


|}commenced Brutus, in a deeply in 


tone, ** but when I holds dese yer 
an’ am ‘sponsible to de Gineral 
jut here, with a sudden forward 
ment, Miss Patty got possession 
whip, which, without a moment's 
tion, she laid sharply over Baldy 
with no apparent etfect, however, « 
Brutus disdained any further 1 


| strance. He only laid himself b 


most in my lap, with an imaginary | 
lean grip at the reins, as if our 
pended at this crisis upon the stre1 
his muscles; but he took me into | 
dence, for he turned completely a: 
and, with a contemptuous jerk of hh 


at Patty, accompanied by a short deri 
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ittered, shortly, her fur! commence for you. Put on your dress 


ing-gown and slippers, “she said, 
ped at last beforea pretty wicket- | draw up that easy-chair close to the tire, 
led by vines drooping with tlow- | for it is chilly in spite of June. Here is 
he moonlight: and before we pienty of light- wood to make a blaze 
to alight, troops of merry girls | should you get frightened.” 
beaux came flitting alone the “Is it a murder, or a ghost story 
while the wide piazza in the | asked 
ind was lined with the older peo “Worse than eit * she answered 
is welcomed well, weleomed as | ** Did you Make the acquaintance of 
stranger, will find out, should | Grandmother Dinwiddie at the wed 
be a guest in an old Virginia | ding 7’ 
iouse. Yes, she said a few polite words to 
ide was the gayest of the gay, | me, but I was quite overawed, and so hard 
mg the young men surrounding | ly answered her, and you know she left the 
ould have been impossible to have | next day, so [ had no chance of getting 
out the groom. Whatever privi-| better acquainted with her.” 
might be entitled to, they certain * Well, the story relates to her, or rath 
ared to be reserved for the future. | er she is one of the principal actors there 
use had been constructed before the | in. I ean not speak lightly even in allud 
tion; the beams, rifters, window- | ing to it at this distance of time,” she econ 
s,and doors brought from England, | tinued, with a slight shudder. ** It is true 
the peculiarities of the days when | it happened before my day, but it was an 
built. The walls were a half-yard | awful affair from beginning to end. 
through ; the square windows im “Mrs. Dinwiddie, the handsome ol 
{in them, and their wide sills, nev- | lady you have met, then, whom we eall 
ecupied, offered most fascinating | grandmother, was an only child and a 


‘tunities for flirtations. The doors | great heiress, born at a time when the 
ere square, the upper half latticed | lord of hundreds of acres of tobaceo couk 
small glass panes, so that a full muslin | leave behind him to an only daughter a 
tain on either side alone secured | princess's dower. She was proud, beauti 
icy from espionage by one’s neighbor. | ful, and imperious; the first her most be- 
| have not sufficient space to describe | setting sin, and from its indulgence came 
length house, grounds, or com- | all her punishment. At eighteen she mar 
charming as they all were, for I | ried a stranger to this part of the country, 
»my story to relate—that storv which | but reported to be quite her equal in every 
tty received permission to tell to me | respect, and they were then considered the 
un I had become quite intimate with | handsomest couple in the whole State 
se kind friends, and they had taken me | General Sittrell had been, as the nearest 
ir hearts, as well as to their home, as | neighbor's son, her companion and almost 
| had been one of their own blood. brother from childhood, though not con 
Spring matured into summer, and all | nected in any way by ties of blood; and 
ir visitors had gone, but I still linger- | the feeling that bound them had been so 
persuaded too willingly to extend the | close that it had prevented the idea of a 
for leave-taking, when Patty, whose | marriage between them ever entering their 
it seemed, was to carry that baby | mind; but, strange to say, it did not pre 
nd to make periodical visits to its nu- | vent a coldness, never afterward sur 
ous connections, appeared again sud- | mounted, from springing up between him 
yon the scene, having left the baby to | self and Mr. Dinwiddie —ecauseless and 
her return while she made this fly- | reasonless, perhaps, but still there. —In- 
sit to us. She graciously accepted | deed,” said Patty, with a wise look and 
offer to her to share my bedroom for | knowing toss of her head, ‘tl have always 
¢ short time she remained, and one night | noticed that if a man admires a woman, 
nthe rain was pouring down in floods, | but does not even desire to marry her, he 
(the old trees that embowered the back | still seems to look upon her as his proper 
the house were swaying and shrieking | ty in some mysterious way, and always 
the blast, and the diminished house- } will dislike the man who wins her, and, 
were asleep in bed, she volunteered | what is more, will never confess to that 
ell me the story [ have been trying to | feeling—and never get over it.” 
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* Well, years passed away after the mar 


riage, and the friends never met, for Mr. 
Dinwiddie’s place was widely separated 
from his) wife estates The had no 
children; but General Sittrell, who had 


also married the same vear had two love 


to early womanhood 
Dinwiddie 


country to live 


ly daughters grown 


My Mrs 


part of the 


returned 


und 
to that upon 
er plan 


future 


\e 


tation, preferring it as a 
residence to thre 


But the 


husbands place at 


comac families still did not 
meet, for the close relations of friendship 
once existing between two of them had 


faded out, first from separation and then 


from different interests and the lapse of 


Perhap 
have sympathized strongly with it. 


aay, 


1), Mrs. Sittrell may not 
(one 


years 
family startled 
ment that Mr 


had died suddenly, and General Sittrell, 


howe ver, that 


were 


by the announes Dinwiddie 


springing up ordered His horse to be 1m 


diately saddled, 


nie 
must t 


tated, ‘for she has no one to e for her 


but me, and no other to depend upon, 


ire 
how 
need actual assistance 


Besides she may 


at such a moment 
she no connections asked 
wife eoldly. She h id never sought much 


his early friend 


Information coneernine 
of her husband's 

believe not: Dinwiddie, I have 
heard, had 


only a brother, who died or 


LPs since 


left the country ve 


th you, said the 


as soon 


‘Let me vo wi father,’ 


eldest daughter, Elinor. who as 


been put in her f 
he had desired should bear 
the name of Mrs 


she had ather’s arms aft 
er her birth, 
that 


The daughter and father 


nam Dinwiddie. 


were bound to 


in the closest bonds of alfeetion 


and companionship, and had always been, 


even from the former's childhood, held by 
those strong ties that sometimes exceed 
the usual atfectionate intercourse of fam 


ilies When springing up in this relation 


ship. She was a thoughtful, imaginative 


girl, with one of those impressionable 
temperaments which are created, it would 
seem, to bear the troubles of less sensitive 
natures, and to suffer for them in many 
cases the tortures they never feel for them 
selves. 

«No. 


vour father 
he had best take your sister. 


Elinor, said her mother: ‘if 
wishes either to go with him. 
You are 
morbidly afraid of death.’ 


‘lam only ignorant of its appearance, 


mother, and therefore more a 
frightened. It may, for this 1 
its terrors when I enter its press 


and she looked anxious 


stand face to face with it; 
to gov 
father, whose agitation she say 

Let 
briefly: 
The 
When they arrived at the house th 
that the funeral 
very afternoon, A 


assembled, and General Sittre]] 


her horse be saddled 


and they were soon on t 


news must have travelled 


was to take 1 


large com) 


few woyds upon a card, sent. it 


widow A few moments only }; 


When a colored entered, and 


him out, delivered a Whispered 


hich resulted in Elinor’s bei: 


ust to see the lady Ww hose 


airs 
bore, but whom upto this time s] 
With beating heart. ay 


chilled from intense sympathy, 


er seen 


ed the darkened room, and ad\ 
dignified f{ elad 
from head to feet, who rose to rec 


meet the igure, 


Mrs. Dinwiddie was a beautiful 
still, and if there was any agony 
concealed behind that composed f 
the suppression Was certainly effec 
My loss has been e@reat.” shi 
er some desultory remarks to Elis 
had sal overpowere d and minute bes 
‘but 
and so must | 


have borne as 
My husband was 
cularly handsome man, as 1 suppo 
father has told you. 


other women 


If you wo 
to see him, you can pass into tl 
next to my dressing-room, wher 
I would go in with you, but | 
ready last farewell of 
She turned away to hide either a 


taken my 
agitation or the lack of it, after mi 
to a door at her back leading into 
er apartment, 

‘Elinor rose up, trembling in 
Young, tender, soft-heart 
impressionable, she felt that she dar 
refuse the proffered courtesy, 


limb. 


and 
was so unlooked- for, so overwhe 
Like all girls of her acute, sensit 
ture, the mere name of death cor 
that terrible to her 
Even the knowledge of its presenc 
house had thrilled her through 
fibres of her being, and now to sta 
to face with it alone, and to meet 
the first time, with none of the rey 
and love which she thought might 


much was 


cast out fear, the horror was unbeara 
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can go in now,’ said Mrs. Din 
n the recess, W here she stood so 
»y the curtains that she had not 
iesitation. ‘You need not fear 

strangers, for the outer door 


r could think of no excuse for 
of the dread ordeal, With a 
ind suecessful effort for self 
ie passed through the connect 
sand stood breathless and alone 
esence of the dead. 
oom was lofty, dim, and cold, for 
te in the autumn, and the faint, 
odor of dead flowers pervaded 
phere. The shutters were closed, 
vy dark draperies hung at the win 
tall silver seonees bearing wax 
‘ining like stars in the fading 
vere burning high up on the 
jiece, and Iving in the centre of 
vmidst heavy folds of black vel 
swept to the floor, rested that 
illed her to the marrow of her 
Passively she stood, not daring to 
eyes, her head bent low to the 
her hands clasped tightly before 
whole figure drooping, but pray 
ardly with all her strength for 
rage to meet this unknown in 
of whom she knew so little, : 
she feared so much, till at 
strength from her simple faith, 
murmuring her almost uncon- 
wrayer for help, she slowly raised 


g¢ recumbent upon the velvet pil 
clothed in all the majestic repose of 
il rest, she beheld the noblest head 
ice she could have imagined: the 
irved, closed lips that taught her 
ice past all understanding; the un- 
ed ivory brow, and the dark eye 
s that lay like soft feathers across it 
slightly waving line; the silky bright 
prematurely white but abundant, 
brushed baek from the smooth 
les, defined clearly the classic lines 
e head and throat, and then fell 
in thick masses against the black 
t pillow. Was this breathless repose, 
tter freedom from all earth’s turmoil 
vassion, this fulfillment of life and 
from its burdens, the horrible thing 
he dreaded as death? An infinite 
erness toward this freed and glorified 
this mute embodiment, thrilled into 
eart and flooded her veins. 
Tell me,’ she whispered, in her vio- 


lent reaction of feeling, with outstretched 
hands, as she glided nearer and nearet 
‘tell mie, is all happiness where you 
have gone: : Was there no pang of 
agony felt at leaving your earthly home 
Was the journey so long and dark and 
solitary ? You look so happy! Have you 
too found the wings of a dove to bear vou 
away 

* Elinor,’ led a voiee, anxiously 
“come back Why are vou 
ing so long in that room 

‘She turned t 
the tenderness, all the rey sed enth 
asm of her emotiona lature aroused al 
most toa st Xi ation, she retraced 
her steps, leaned ver the eotlin for one 
last look, and voluntarily bending hea 


iead down, ntly, reverent: 


a kiss on the white broy 

her, while 

gathering in her 

shower upon the 

then, with a mute reverence, 

from the room, and from a presence 
until that day she had never seen, 
which she felt she could never fore 
The funeral was conducted and pas 
in the usual wavy Mrs. Dinwid 


not appear, but remained secluded in her 


Cil¢ 


own room, and would see only Elinor 
and General Sittrell, the last paving her 


a short visit. The family grave-vard was 


many miles away, amidst a grove of oaks, 


which from time immemorial had over 
shadowed the dead of the race, and the 
friends who accompanied the body to the 
grave, save a few who lived ata great dis 
tance in an opposite direction, dispersed 
without returning to the house These 
few remained, secure in their experience 
of a hospitality that no circumstances 
could disturb. General Sittvell, however 
was among the crowd who follow 
eoftin, telling Elinor he would eal 
her before night, and take her back home 
with him 

‘The dreary afternoon darkened sooner 
than usual, even at that season of the 
vear, and by the time he had returned a 
storm was beating against the old house 
rendering all chance of dry travel imipos 
sible. Mrs. Dinwiddie had emerged from 
her retirement, and had urged upon the 
euests who were preparing to brave the 
weather the necessity of remaining under 
shelter for the night. It would not incon 
venience her at all, she said; and though 
the house was not large, vet there was 
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plenty of accommodation for the few as 


sembled in it, and so they submitted them 


seives to this arrangement, 


It was an embarrassing time Added 
to the circumstances that had 
vought them together was the facet of 
their all being strangers more or less to 
each other Mrs. Dinwiddie and General 
Sittrell (who had returned for Elinor) 


naturally sat together, and apart Trom the 


others, talking over events that had oe 
curred during the years of their separa 


tion, or rather she recounted to him the 
sorrows that had come so thickly upon 
her life, but which appeared hardly to 
and 
at that sad time he became again to her 


have softened her unperious nature; 


Klinor remain 
Her reticent 
been deeply 


the brother of her youth. 
ed silent and preoccupied, 
and had 


stirred, reverential 


sensitive 
all 


ner 


hature 
the 


character 


and de 
A 


new leaf in her life, inseribed by its cen 


and 


votional in aroused, 


tre, called death, had been turned. At 
last a silence fell upon all, and their 
hostess rose. 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘that we need 


rest, so | will ving for the maids to show 
Your father, Eli 


nor, prefers to return home, as he thinks 


you to your bedrooms. 


the storm has lulled for an hour, and your 
mother may be anxious, so bid him good 
night 

MOrrow 


He leaves you to my care until to- 
Are 


raione 


you timid, my dear, at 


sleepin ‘she asked, after the Gen- 
ad left 


\ 


NO 


eral h 
answered Elinor, simply ; ‘1 
have always had my room to myself at 
home, and preferred it, although I am not 


very brave.’ 
“*Well, there is nothing to fear, al 
though I shall not be near you. I only 


asked the question because I have given | 


you one of two rooms built at the end of 


the baek hall, some distanee from the 
main house, which were intended for a 
nursery, and therefore isolated on ae 


count of noise. But you will not be un 


protected, as the next room is occupied, 


so if you hear movement and voices, you | 


must not feel alarmed.’ 
They all rose and separated for the 
night. Mrs. Dinwiddie walked along the 


passage with Elinor, and only left her | 


after a survey of the chamber to see if her 
guest was supplied with what she needed. 

‘The room was comfortable, airy, and 
light, with modern furniture and a gay 
carpet, and candles lit it up brightly; but 
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Elinor’s mind was attuned, aft: 
experience, to thoughts that ex: 
appreciation trivia 
Weary and overwrought, she 
prepared for rest, but before s 


ol such 


head upon her pillow she relic 
cited brain by praying fervent 
and guidance to meet the samy 
day that must come to all, and t 
ually there stole into her petitio 
entreaty for eternal happiness fo 
which had passed away under 
‘If the casket 
must the spirit 


roof. 


what 


Was so 
have 
thought; and then she went to 
sleep came at once—soft, quict 
less sleep—but for how long 
knew. 

awoke suddenly, amidst 
that she almost felt, for the st: 
passed away, and a bright moo 
through the chinks of thi 
shutters, revealing even the smal] 
of the papering upon which her ¢ 
opened, Her face had been turne: 
wall, but she was sure that som« 
though ever so slight, had disturl: 
She listened dreamily for a moment 
then, turning slowly on her pillo 
| searched with strained sight for the. 
| She was not kept long in suspens: 
there, full before her, in the very « 
| the room, where the moonlight fell s 
| est and brightest, it stood revealed. [i 
ing her straight in the face, witli 
mystery or any effort at concealment 
out the slightest touch of the 
ural, and also without the least ¢| 
save and except only that the eyes 
wide 


W ide 


SsuD 


open, gazing solemnly, stea 
mournfully, into hers, stood the dead man 
whose face she had kissed that afterno 
in his coffin. 
| * Those eyes seemed now to be glow 
with health. Large, gray, and soft 
beamed as they rested upon hers, ani 
they suited the white brow and 
head in which they were set; while o 
the lips that had been so rigid in 1 
peaceful repose a few hours befor 
| now rested a smile sweet as lov 
have imprinted. He never moved 
once to raise an arm—the right one—and 
with the long taper finger he pointed and 
beckoned to her. 

‘**Elinor’s nature had been deeply stirred 
| and shaken by the events of the precedi 
day, and this added mystery to what 
| had already seen and felt did not, under 


| 
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nstanees and at the time, appear 
lito her. Indeed, she was hard 
mus of any decided feeling or 
ny. She remained motionless, 
body paralyzed, until the tigare 
i nearer and hearer, crowing 
} more life-like, and finally put- 
ts hands, in a mutely entreating 

leaned toward her; and then, 
mple child, and quelling the wild 
f dread that at last rose and surged 


her whole being, she tried to 
nd with her sweet voice strained 
cen. sueceeded in her etforts. 
Why have you come here to me? 
\ispered, in short, sharp gasps 
What have I ever done to you ¢ 
n your coffin, [ know, but I meant 
) rn: on the contrary, it was because 


I kiss 


woked so happy and peaceful, and I 
d your forgiveness for thinking 
so horrible. Oh, leave me! leave 
Go away from my sight! I can not 
iw it!—I ean not! What have I ever 


ne to vou ?’ 


She put her hands before her eyes to | 


» out what she saw, and when she ven- 


ed to open them again, after some time | 


| elapsed, she was alone; and up to this 
wint the story she told General and Mrs. 


sittrell afterward was entirely coherent. 
But whether the vision, as they then sup- 
sed it to be, returned and appeared to 
er again, was not then known. From 


reumstanees afterward developed it was 
wn, however, that all through that ter- 
le night it had stood at intervals by 
ey bedside, for during the illness that 
llowed she moaned and cried incessant- 
entreating some invisible presence to 
ive her, not to touch her again, praying 
er and over again to be spared—‘ she 
vas so young, and had meant nothing by 
r kiss’: and at times her gentle nature 
uld change, and her shrieks to ‘drag 
away’ from her would fill the air. It 

is then supposed that her delicate or- 
ganization had only received a shock from 
ev morbid horror of death, and her being 
cht into too sudden contact with it, 

i that the effort she had made so sensi- 
to try to control and overcome her 
fears had been too great for her to bear, 
ind had overmastered her, so that nervous 
fever and prostration had been the result. 
When the maid entered her bedroom the 
morning following the funeral she had 
found her insensible, and though a few 
efforts and stimulants soon restored her, 


and she was well enough apparently by 
afternoon to return home, and most anx 
ious to get away from Mrs. Dinwiddie 

house, she never rallied. She again fain 
ed in her mother’s arms on meeting her, 
and she never again rose from the bed 
upon which they had then laid her. Poor 
Elinor! in the very prime of youth and 


loveliness she died. She rallied just be 


fore her death, and told her story ealinly 
and lucidly, with all the appearance of 
reason and conviction, and the physi 
cian who attended her said at the time 
that which afterward made her loss even 
bitterer to her parents ‘that if he could 
have possibly proved to her that the whole 
scene had been a hallucination, and mere 
ly the result of an overwrought and sen 
sitive temperament, her life might have 
been saved even at the last moment “i 
‘What a sad story!” I said; but how 
very weak to have given way under such 
anabsurd delusion! Something might cer 
tainly have been done to disp 1 it. Med 


lieal science ought to possess and use its 


resources in such eases. But tell me why 
Mrs. Dinwiddie should be made respons} 
ble. Was it simply because Elinor was 
taken sick at her house? That seems to 
me to be rather unjust.” 

‘She ought to have been hung, burn- 
ed, drawn, and quartered!” cried Patty, 
with feminine moderation and femimine 
justice, ‘and T ean not understand how 
General Sittrell could have ever forgiven 
her. Nor can you when you hear all. 
Elinor, poor dear Elinor, did see during 
that fearful night all that she raved about 
when crazed with fever, and that she 
narrated so clearly before she died, and 
Mrs. Dinwiddie’s unholy pride was the 
cause of her death. To think that even 
at the eleventh hour that wicked woman 
might have saved her, and did not! They 
have made me eall her ‘grandmother’ 
ever since I was a little child, but, thank 
Heaven! J have not got one drop of her 
bad blood in my veins.” 

I soothed away her passionate excite 
ment. and liked her the better for it, al 
thouch I was getting bewildered at the 
turn the story was taking “Will you 
go on and tell me the meaning of it all ¢” 
I said. 

‘Yes. Oh yes!” she cried, eagerly, 
amidst her sobs, for she had been we eping 
uncontrollably for some minutes, over- 
come by the recollections her narrative 


| had evoked; ** but J shali have first to ex- 
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plain to you some parts of Mrs. Dinwiddie’s 
history, that you may be able to under 
stand her character, or Vou will hardly 
credit what [ have to relate. She was 
an only daughter, brought up as a Haps 
burg princess might have been. Her 
mother died before s} vas five vears of 


age, leaving her to be reared by her fa 
ther, who was a weak, vain, inflated old 
man She inhertted the mother’s strong 
will and the father’s weak, obstinate brain 

a most unfortunate combination, and of 
all her bad traits the worst was her sil 
lv, worthless, meaningless pride: pride of 


race (people of whom she knew nothing 


personally, but only by tradition); pride 
of money (which had only been made a 
few years before); pride of position (which 
money could buy then as well as now 

pride of beauty and of every superior phy- 


sical quality—all kinds of pride but the 
right kind; and when she was twenty 
vears old, and Mr. Dinwiddie became her 
husband, in spite of his great mental and 
personal attractions she supposed that the 
hand which she graciously bestowed upon 
him was the gift that a sovereign princess 
might have honored her vassal with. In 
all natures which are compelled necessari 
lv to come in contact.” continued Patty, 
with a sudden and rather startling keen 
ness of analysis, ** the weaker and poorer 
will, if they so desire, dominate over the 
higher and nobler; and when Mrs. Din- 
widdie entered her husband’s house, the 
home he had arranged with every Cé imnfort 
for her oceupation, she found one thorn 
among the roses, the existence of which 
Mr. Dinwiddie either had feared to tell 
her of, or had thought that it would make 
itself known at the proper time. It was 
the presence of the only other living be- 
ing who bore his name, and in whose 
veins ran the same blood—his gentle, in- 
otfensive twin brother, an idiot from his 
birth, who by one of nature’s mysterious 
freaks resembled him as closely in person 
as he differed from him in mind, 

It had never occurred to the more for 
tunate of the twins that his brother's mis 
fortune could affect him in any way save 
to claim from him a double share of care 
and an inerease of affection; but the world 
ly, cold-hearted bride resented the discov 
ery passionately. She chose to consider 
this omission of confidence as a precon 
certed concealment on the part of both 
lover and husband, and her narrow mind 
brooded over what she announced loudly 


as ‘a judgment of the Almichty 
race.” Mrs. Dinwiddie’s theo: 
always peculiar.” continued 
oughly aroused Patty, for w] 
misfortune happened to one of } 

bors it was solemnly pronounce 

to be ‘a judgment,’ but when it 

to fall upon herself it was ‘a cha 
Well, she never rested or gave 

band a day’s peace until she wr 

him a reluctant promise that t 
harmless twin brother should | 

the lonely place that she owned 11 
and so she had a long corrido: 
greater security and secrecy 

rooms attached at the end, where 
exception of the servant who took car 
him, he lived alone. Mr. Dinw 
though sinfully vielding to her wi 
served to himself one privilege, \ 

that once a year at least they, or hie, sii 
make a visit to this house, foi 
ereature, in spite of his misfortu 
dim instinets which felt the loss 
brother's accustomed care and help 
ing his presence by showing restlessness 
at a continued absenee, and delielit wh 
the time for their meeting came \ 
had not been quite a week at this piace on 
their annual visit when Mr. Dir 

was taken ill suddenly, and died in t 
days; and the night of the funer: 

the widow needed more space fi 
guests who were detained by the st 
than the main house aiforded, 
orders that one of the rooms at the 

the corridor, both of which had bee: 
erally oceupied by the twin, should 

pared to meet the emergency. It c| 

to be oeeupied by Elinor. Mrs. D 

die did not feel a moment’s un 

at his near neighborhood—indeed 
thought of him, as year after year h 
grown more listless and dull in his 

ness, and never made any comp! 
never even moved out of his arm 
unless compelled to do so—in fact 

no more volition in mind and body 

a baby; but whether the unaccusto 
sounds around roused dim recolle: : 
or whether the mysterious chords « 
dumb instrument had been. struck 
nature's hand when his only friend 
relation, his companion even before lis 
birth, was suddenly severed from 

can never be known; but he rose 

dead of night, restless, fearful; opened 
the connecting door softly, and in his 
night clothing, perfect in form as he was 
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et in mind, stood before the un 
te girl, the living impersonation of 
wlinan she had that day kissed in his 
md seen borne away to his grave 
after her husband’s funeral Mrs 
ddie left the country and went to 
t only learning by letters received 
lh whom she called her old and 
end, General Sittrell, of the death 
dolized daughter. When she re 
home three years afterward, and 
the painful story of the supposed 
and feverish fancies that had beset 
s dying bed, the truth burst upon 
th a horror that broke even through 
damail of her hardness and world 
iid almost crushed her to the dust. 
st meeting afterward with General 
Was at the wedding. She came to 
pardon, and Unele Brutus gave 
iort but correct description of their 
lation. Poor Elinor! poor, gen 
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tle, loving Elinor!” eried 


Into torrents of tears: almost 


mv heart whenever [think of he 


asad ending of her innocent vou 
1 did not know a 
Patty's ways, but there had bee 


true feeling and Wwomanliness 
ration of her story that dr 
ward her, so wathered her bright vour 
head and face vo ourms, and soothed 
sympathized with, and kissed her, and thes 
we parted for the night 

Ini spite of the sad associations het 
had awakened, spent the happi st 
of my life in that old Virginia house 
amone the few cherished reco] 
past tines rise and le 
heart thoughts of 
and or: 

ts 

a stranger and : 


told ! 
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\ few paternal acres bound, 


ontent to breathe his native ait } 


In his own ground. 
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Whose flocks supply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 


In winter fire. 


fA) | SE herds with milk, whose fields with br 
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LEST, who can unconcern’dly find 


Hours, days, and years slide soft 


In health of body, peace of mind, 


Ouict by day, 
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p by night; study and eas 


ther mixt; sweet recreation: 


nnocence, which most does pleas 


With meditation. 
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me live, unseen, unknown, 


unlamented let me die, 


Steal from the world, and not a ston 


Tell where I lie. 
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‘HERE’S MANY A SLIP ‘*TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP 


tand sew dresses, tron and 


AMUEL SUTTON, wool-stapler, sweep, dust, cu 
\| ia large business in Frome, in- get up lace and linen: but could not 
rom his father and enlarged by the piano nor danee a polka 
a hest-ege of £150,000) in Mrs. Sutton alwavs intended her 
four per cent. in solid securi- housekeeper: and the widower now 
ived clear of the town, Inalarge her to try and qualify herself in time: shi 
t by himself, and called ** Me Was loo young at present 
with lawn, gardens, conserva Months rolled on, but Samuel Sutton’s 
ibles—all of them: models He loneliness did not abate He had only 
ISLNESS, and spent his dav in the one relation Who terested lini 
e loved his wife, and « hjoved his Newton, son of a deceased sister. a bold 


sat home Eton bov he had often tipped Joe was 


< life of calm content was broken now at Oxford. and Mr Sutton invited 
month: his wife sickened and him for the long Vvaeation. and pared 
iving him utterly desolate and to like him 
No child to retleet her beloved While he is on the road let us attempt 
and no live thine to cherish but his character—at that pe rod a woodish 
orite dog, an orphan oil she had scholar, exceller athlete \ ith 
nto the house eight years before college boat and was promised 
memory of a place in university eleven for fair 
fish atfeetion defense, hard hitting. and exceptional 


ler this stunning blow messages of throwing 


tion poured in upon him, many of He used to back him against both 
delicately and admirably worded the universities to fling the hammer and 


ritten with a certain sympathy, but construe Demosthenes; the eollegwe tutor 


ry eves. His very servants spoke heard. and remonstrated 


mated breath and sorrowful looks be the thing at Oxford to br 
n. but he heard the squawks of the well made a hundred and 
mdthe guffaws of the men outi Surrey, the other dav, but he onk 

tive 


wd. Only one creature besides him- had been very lichy That is 
ered. It was his wife's protegée, at present.” said the reverend tutor, stroke 

Barnes. For many a day this of the university boat in his day. Jo 
ike himself, never smiled, and often explaimed eagerly Of course he knew 
into tears all in a moment over her there were two men who could at him 

This was not lost on the mourn- at throwing the hammer, one Oxford, one 
therto he had hardly noticed this Cambridge, and a lot who could eel 
ure: but now he looked at her him at construing Greek orators 


tie 


nterest, and told her, once for all, you see, sir,” said he, slyly, ‘* the fe 
muld be a friend to her, as his beloved that can construe Demosthenes ean't 
iad been the hammer: andthe happy pair that ean 
young woman thus distinguished take the shine out of me at the hammer 
ttractive; she was tall and straight, can’t construe Demosthenes 
not bony, nor nipped in at the waist. both, after a fashion 
had the face of an English rural beau "Ohl said the tutor, “that alters the 
eht brown hair, a very white skin, case. So it was only an enigma: sound 
gray eves, and a complexion not di- | ed like a brag 
into red and white, but with a light Add to the virtues indicated above, pu 
dusty color, very sweet and healthy,  gilism, wrestling, good spirits, six feet 
sed all over two oval cheeks; a large broad shoulders. abundance of physical 
shapely mouth and beautiful teeth and a want of moral courage, and behold 
her Winning: a little cocked up nose Joe Newton, aged twenty-one 
ed her for a beauty; aud she might He came to °° Merino Lodge.” and tilled 
up as comeliness in person. the place with sudden vitality He row 
ducated by a lady with great good ed everybody on the lake: armed both 
she could read aloud fluently and sexes with fishing-rods; mowed and rol] 
propriety, could write like a clerk, ed a paddock into a ericket ground, or 


well, make pickles and preserves, ganized matches between COUNLS clubs 
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incle for copious luncheons, 
chatfed, talked, and enlivened all the 
ind ohborhood and al 
ftebecea Barnes till he troubled her peace, 


One fine summer evening there was a 


harvest - home ipper and the rusties 
drank the farmers cider without stint 
heturninge frome this a colossal 


enrter miet Barnes and proceed d 


Osome very rough courtship She gave 
the poand ran, and sereamed a lit 
tie It was near the ericket ground that 


Joe was rolling for a matel to come otf 
Hle heard the signals of distress, and vault 
ed over the vate in front of Rebeeea, just 
asthe carter caught her, and she screamed 
Violentis 
Come, drop that, my man,” said Joe, 

cood-humoredly enough 

“Who be you?” inquired the rustie, 
disdainfully, and challenged him to fight 

‘No, don't, sir, pray dot.” erred Re 
beeen ais bigger than vou, and he 
thrashes them all 

Joseph hesitated out of good-nature., 
The bully called him a coward, and took 
off his coat Joseph said, apologetically : 

Ife wants a lesson L won't detain 

you a minute Now, then, sir, let us get 
it over.” And without taking otf his 
lf in his favorite attitude 
The carter made a rush, got it right and 


COAT. il 


left as if from Heaven, and stood staring 
vith two black eves; came on again more 
eautiously, but while endeavering a tre 
mendous rounder, that would probably 
have finished the business his way, re 
ceived a dazzler with the left, followed by 
a heavy meht-lhander on the throat, that 
felled him like a tree 

Joe then lis arm to Rebeeea, who 
Was trembling all over She took it with 
both hands, and an inelination to droop 
her head on his shoulder, which made the 
walk home slow, amusing, and delightful 


lo soe 


\fter that evening, Rebeeea, who was | 


already on the verge of danger, began to 
be divinely happy and unreasonably de 
pressed by turns. She was always peep 
ing at Joe, and coming near him, and 
avoiding him; and then he took to spoon 
ing upon her, and she was coy, but flut 
tered with wild hopes, and thrilled with 
Innocent Joys. 

At last energetic Joe spooned on her so 
openly that Mr. Sutton observed. 
He made short work with both culprits. 
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said he, be 
to keep that voung fool at a d 
Joe, let that girl alone. She 
servant, after all, and [ will not 
head turned.” 

Rebecea blushed, and eried. 4 

Joe affected compliance, got 
and one day watched for Rebec: 
her away from home, declared 
for her, and urged her to run a 
him. 

The instinet of virtue supplied 1 
of experience, and she rejected 
indignation, and after that kept o 
Was in earnest. 

However, before he left he o 
fault, begged her pardon, and 
to wait for him till he got his fan 
ing, and was independent of eye: 

This was another matter, and 
love SOOT forgives male audacity | 
less Joe overcame her reasonable 
ings, and fed her passion by | 
three whole vears, and she refused 
Farmer Mortloek, an excellent 1 
every Way. 

By-and-by Joe’s letters cooled 
came rare, He even deelined his 
invitations, on pretense of reading 
tutor in Wales 

Then Rebeeea paled and pine 


divined that she was abandoned. 


cruel suspense gave way to cert 
Joe was ordained priest, took thy 
living, and married Melusina 
Tiverton, a voung lady of fashion 
connections, and eight thousand px 
which before the marriawe was sett 
her and her children, 

Mr. Sutton announced this to his f) 
With satisfaction, and he even told 


Rebecca Barnes, whom he happened 


find at a passage window sewing but 
on his shirts. He was fond of Jo 
thought his good marriage ought to ) 
everybody, and so he was in a go 
mor, and told Rebecea all about 
that he had promised the happy p 
thousand pounds to start with. 

Rebecea turned cold as a stone, a1 
on sewing, but slower and slowe 
stitch. 

* Well, vou might wish them joy 
Mr. Sutton. 

wish —them — every — happ 
said Rebecea, slowly and faintly, and 
on sewing mechanieally. 

Mr. Sutton looked at her inqui 
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ready said more toh 


that period of 


t about lis business. 
ved on still, feeling 


er than was 
ier” Service. 


old 
cold 


Very 


the patient tears began to trickle: 


put her work aside, and laid 


nst the corner of the shutter, 


her masters collars a 


mo after this the | 
Mr. Sutton sent. fe 
re young.” he said, 


it vou are steady an 


run their course 


th 


Without 


] 
il 


nd cull 


lousekeeper 
Rebeec: 
half hesita 


d faithful 


immed his back on her and look 


s Wife's portrait Jane 
we ean but try her.” Then, 
turning from the pietiure Re 


ce the housekeepers | 


ww you can govern m 


sir,” said she: 


Uy, 


and 
v house. 


then courte 


left the room, with the tear in her 


im consulting the 
thi loved, 
vecea Barnes had made 


and 


servalits 


otlice 


tered) on with 


pieture of 


her 


obser 
thei 


WavVs, 


fixed 


SOLE 


economy and 


did not hurry matters, but by de 


vaste Was quietly put 
is; Were compelled, coll 

to return every thing 
ky 
ons to worthy people nu 
had held the keys, and 


bills decreased, and 


down, the 
rary to their 
to its place 

vel the 
icreased, 


nearly dou 


their number, about eight months, 


Mr 


Sutton gave het 


said he, Joe and 
eto see me next 
ck 
ce: wive them the best b 
them comfortable.” 
sir, said she, and w 
e summoned maids, Saw 
tankets put down to thet 
took linen out of her li 


ordered thowers, and 


order. 
his wife are 


sdav. at five 


Get everything ready for them 


edroom, aud 


ent about it 
fires lit. beds 
nn. not sheets 
vender cup 
the 


secured 


rt of the visitors, though heats and 


s pervaded her own body by turns at 


ioucht of receiving Joe 
oman he had preferre 
beautiful, doul 


is 


ho 
ceca. wonder whethe 
o: surely he would ne 


The 


ould be ashamed.” 


Newton and 
1 to herself. 
to” thought 
rshe knows 
ver tell her; 
mere doubt, 


vh, made her red and then pale. 


e pair arrived with thei 


rowh maid. 


suse-maid under orders showed them 


ir 


of their way at first, and steeled herself b 


degrees to tl 


IneVitaole 
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Rebecca Barnes k 


She Look next a ana 
approached Virs. Newton rst ith ae 
if She could do anvil liv or biel 

You are the—the drawled t id 

The house Keeper, 

The Louise keepel You i ve) 
young for that 

Not sO Young as | look Perhaps 
L have been sixteen vears in the louse 
She then renewed her question 

Not at present as the reps 
Will send for vou if require anything 

The words were colorless in themselves 
but there was a hard, unfriendly, and su 
perior tome in them, rather out of place 
a house where she was a guest, and a me 
one. and kindly civility Just being show) 
her 

Down-stairs the ladv did not elarm 
She desired LO please but had not the tact 
Her voice was high pitehed, ana ste could 
not listen. Her husband, however, was in 
eestasv over her, and rather wearied ils 
uncle with descanting on her perfeetions 

Things went on well enough until she 
vot a little more familiar ith Unele 
Samuel and then. looking On as 
virtually a bachelor, she must needs ad 
vise him from the heights of her matro. 
IV eXperlence She tis) louse 
keeper Was too young for the 

She ws Voung, said hie *but shie thas 


experience, and my dear wife taught her 


Instead of listening to that, and sav 
ine, "Ah, that alters the case us st 
men or women would, this tactless vouns 
lady went on to say that she is Loo 
young and good-looking to be about a 
widower; it would set people talking 
and so she strongly advised to chanee 
her for some staid, respectable persor 

Mind your own business, my dew 
replied the wool staple SUCHE Con 
temptuous resolution that she held her 
tongue directly, and contented herself just 
then with hating Rebecca Barnes for this 
repulse But hen she vot hold of Joe 
she scolded him well for the affront: she 
never saw she had drawn it on herselt 
It was not in her nature to see a fault in 
herself, under any circumstances What 
ever 

Joe plivsical hero, moral coward, dared 
not sav a word, but took lis unjust pun 


ishiment me 


Howeve l 


alter 


dinner, 


‘ 

‘ 
4 
( 

t 

‘ = 

( 
t 
MEE owning to him 


this infallible creature had made 


a blunder, he set himself to remove any 


pression He deseanted on her vir 
tues tbove all, her @enerositv. and her 
zeal for her Tmends mterests, et 

Unele Sutton got sick of his marital 
mendacit and said Now. Jor dont 
vou bean uxorious ass. Sheis vour wife, 
and she is well enough: but she is no 
paragon \nd so he shut Avia up 

They staid a fortnight. and then went 
\s Melusina had intruded her 


Op On Rebecea, Mr. Sutton. who eame 
more IMmto contact with the latter now she 
was housekeeper, had the sly curiosity to 


ask her. in a half-careless wav, what she 


thought of Joe's wife 
Well. sn said Rebeeea. wiser and 
more on her guard than Melusina, “he 


might have done better, [T think. and he 
might done Worse 

Voice too shrill for me? said the mas 
ter But L suppose he took her for her 
wood looks 

looks. sir What. with a beak 
for a nose, and a slit fora mouth 

Mr. Sutton laughed How vou wo 
men do admire one another! Stop: now 
[ think of it. this is ungrateful of vou, for 
she told me vou were too wood looking 

vood- looking said Rebecea 

What did she mean by that? Al! she 
wanted vou to part with me.” 

“Stutf¥ and nonsense!” said he: but he 
colored a little at the abominable shrewd 
ness of females in reading one another at 
half a word 

Rebecea was too disereet to press the 
matter: she prete nded to aece pt the dis 
avowal, but she did not Joes wife to 
come into the house on her first visit, and 
instantly endeavor to turn out the poor 
virl that had been there from a child! 

And he eould look on and let her!” 
suid she: “he that thought it little to de 
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UneleSutton was displeased 
dishonest.” said he "We can 
eout necording to our cloth.” B 
ed by saving, Well, make out 


all the debts Try if vou can tel 
now, both of vou, and put them 
By this time Rebecea had |. 
accoultant im private matters 
fidelity and diseretion had gradu 
ed his contidence He actually « 
her on the situation, not that 
have influenced him against his o 


ment No man was more tho 
master than Sam Sutton. But 


solitary man, and it is hard to 
silent 

Bad business, Rebecea No 
der what vou would do in my pla 

Why, pay Master Jor 
directly You will never miss 
When Lad paid them, Vd tell he 
come begging here again with a 
on her back. 

‘Come, come.” said) Sutton 
dressed plainer than lady 
Twill say that for her” 

‘La, sir, where are vour eves \ 
with those furs. and that old poin 
Three guineas never bought | 
There are no such furs in Frome 
seen their fellows in London. The 
Russian sables, the finest to be 
money. And look at her fingers. « 
with diamonds and rubies! There 
or tive hundred more; and that is 
Master Joe's money goes. pity hn 
couldn't have done worse if he had 
ried—a servant.” 


Mr. Sutton looked very grave Hy 


ever, he sold out and drew the cheek. | 


unfortunately, instead of lecture 
wife, he took the husband to task 
said he was sorry to see Mrs, Jose) 
extravagant in dress 


“My dear uncle!” rephed Joe 


fend me against that giant! Men are so] she is anything but that; she is most 


strange, and hard to understand!” 


denying. [Tam the only one to blanu 


Next vear Joe came by himself, and | lieve me.” 


charmed everybody Rebecea at last kept 
out of his way, for she found the old af 
fection reviving, and was frightened. 
Two years more, and the pair came on 
a visit at one day’s notice. But all was 
ready for them in that well-ordered house 
The motive of this hasty visit soon trans 
pired. They had spent more than double 
their income since they married, owed 


| 
| 


‘Now, vou uxorious humbug. 
Unele Samuel, ** can't vou see she | 
three hundred @uineas on her back i 
and sable furs. and as much more © 
fingers? Where are your eyes 7” 

Joe looked sheepish. Tam no 
of these things, uncle. But [ fee 
you are mistaken.” 

“No, Tam not mistaken. Every 


two thousand pounds, and had an execu- | knows the value of sables and diam 


tion in the house 


Joe retailed this conversation ver 
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wife, not to make her less ex 


but more cautious under Unele 
e He took care to draw that 


i for the sake of peace 


sse Was Wasted. 
{ she, as quick as 
woman 2° 
voman Barnes 
ike mischief.” 
o: the old fox h 


“Its the wo 
lightning 


She has told 


us vot eves of 


for sables It is the woman.” 
dear, | think so: but if it 


| wouldnt give her the chance 


take off my sables because a wo 


envious of them! 
Lbought them for? 


What do you 


wear them 


nore ten times more.’ 


sit hush!” implored the weak 


for the peacock voice, raised in 


was audible through doors at a 


rable distance 


his mortified Mrs, Joe's vanity, and 


is her strongest passion. She came 


veto Merino Lodge.” 


she sent her husband once a year, 


orders to bring home some money 


et rid of the woman Barnes. 
was to tell Mr. Sutton, Barnes was 


cenary woman, and kept his wife 


But Joe's subseryienee relaxed 


got Merino Lodge” and his 
en could not watel him. He made 


agreeable to every bod, 


One fine day he discovered that Rebee 


is consulted in matters of domestic 
and that he owed the cheek he 
ivs took home in some devree to her 


vord as well as to his unele’s atfee 


Upon that he forgot he was to un 


ine her, and began to spoon a little 


but this was received with a sort 


wider that brought him to his senses. 


» the vears rolled on, 


confirming the 


tues and the faults of all these charac 
for nothing stands still. 


loe Newton was forty-one, and looked | 


n, though fiftw-seven, looked five 


five; Rebecca Barnes thirty-eight. 


ooked twenty - five. 


Mrs. Newton 


forty, and looked fifty; and Uncle 


forty, thanks to sober living, good 


a fine constitution. 
inheritance seemed distant, and 
is always in debt, though often re 


who can foretell 7 


The stout wool 
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Stapler was seized with a mysterious mal 
ady. frequent sickness, constant depres 
sion. He struggled manfully, went to his 
office ill, came back no better: but at last 
had to stay at home 

By and-by he took to his bed 

Rebecea wrote to Joe Newton He 
came and found his uncle eternally sick 
and turning vellow 

doe spoke hopefully said it was only 
Jaundice, but went a wav and told a differ 
ent tale at home 

There he and his wife. demoralized by 
debt. discussed the approaching death of 
a great benefactor in lypocritical terms 
through which eager expectation pierced 

You are sure he has not made a fresh 
will ¢ That woman has his ear 

Make your Inind easy, dear He told 
me all about it himself not six months ago 
He leaves us and our children all his mon 
ev. except £5000 to Rebeces, Barnes 

Five thousand pounds to a servant! 

And only £200,000 to us sald Joe 
hazarding a little humor 

up, VIL be bound.’ 

Well, dear. said Joe, “‘even if. it 
should be, our children will benefit. and 
we shall have enough 

‘Five thousand pounds to that woman! 
And not tied ap, of course 

Joe could have told her from his uncle's 
own lips why he was to have a life-inter 
est only in that large fortune. Youn 
Wife is vain, selfish, and extravagant, and 
you are her slave. She shall not waste 
Inv money, as she has vours It is all se 
cured to vou and your children.” 

But Joe preferred peace Lo admonition 
and kept his unele’s reasons to himself 


Mr. Sutton was tenderly nursed night 
and day by Rebecca Barnes and a young 
orphan girl she had brought into the 
house, as she herself lad been brought 
thirty vears ago He was attended by 
Dr. Stevenson, an old friend 

But neither physic nor nursing could 
stop the fatal returns of sickness that 
prostrated the strong man 

At last Dr. Stevenson and a physician 
he had summoned from London told Re 
becca to prepare for the worst. He must 
die of iInanition, and that shortly. 

Rebecca sent a mounted messenger to 
Joe: ‘*Come at onee, or you will not see 
him alive.” 

Joe sent back word he would come by 
the first train 


fare 
1 
g 
| 
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‘ 
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| 
| 
‘ 
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| 
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But before he went his wife cave him 


instructions Now, mind, if he knows 
vou, and can speak do nothing But if 
he is imseusible, vou must begin to think 
ot oul hterests Vou are executor: you 
told mie so 


One of them 
\nd the one on the spot There are 
quantities of plate and valuables in the 
hhavtise You must fix seals, and ask Barnes 
for her keys 
Will not that be premature 
‘No. stupid: it will be just in time 
Hum! she has been a faithful sery 
uit lam afraid it would wound her 
feelings 
The feelings of a menial Besides, 
were are tWoO Wavs of doing these things 
Of course vou will flatter her. and say 
vou only want to relieve ler of responsi 
bility But mind vou secure her kevs, or 
ll never forgive vou 
Very well Joe | Suppose 
Vou are right you always 
He reached the Lodge, and Rebeeea 
met him with a despairing ery: ‘Oh, 
Mr. Jose poli and led the way to the sick 
room 
They found Mr. Sutton vellow and vet 
eadaverous, gasping and almost rattling 
lor breath 


Ile is dving said Joe, awe-struck 


He will not live an hour 


Presently thr patient @asped desperate 
Iv and tried to raise himself 

Lift Rebecea and seized a 
basin, While Joe's strone arm raised him 

listantly there burst from thie patient 

coprous discharge of blaek blood, or 
Vhat looked like it 
Joe turned pale. and cried, ‘‘ Oh, it is 
the substance of the liver!” and he felt 
faint at the sight 


Rebecea stood firm She gave the basin 
k ly to the and d 
ful of neat brandy Ele tossed it off, and 
it revived him. 

They laid the patient back gently, and 
Rebeeea felt his pulse It was searcely 
pores ptible 

He is going,” she said. Then, look 
Ing round in despair, she seized a table 
spoon, filled it with brandy slightly di 
inted, and opening his mouth. placed the 
spoon at the root of the tongue, and so 
vot the contents down lis throat 

\s he retained it, she repeated the dose 
three times 


The patient lay motionless, no longer 


gasping, but just faintly br 
men do before life’s little eand 
out 

They sat down on each. 
silence He had been 
both. 

By-and-by Joe's dinner was 
He asked Rebecea to come do 
a morsel with him 

Rebecea was hospitable, but « 
leave the moribund even for a 

No,” said she: “I saw her d 
must see Aim die.” 

Joe assured her he would ot 
night, and said he could not eat 

Accustomed to oblige, Rebeces « 
ed, though unwillingly. She su 
an elderly woman that was in t] 
ind bade her wateh him, with: t 
virl, and send down to her thy 
here was any change, 

Then she went reluctantly, 
down opposite Joseph Newton 


woe-begone He had recovered 


and ate a tolerable dinner. She t) 
of complaisanece, but could) only 
morsel or two down, 

After a hasty meal and two ¢ 
port, the Rey. Joseph Newton Op 
COMMISSION He began as direct: 
dilated upon her lone and faithit 
ice, and then told her he knew shy 
forgotten, or he would have felt b 
take care of her. 

Whilst he delivered these suear 
he did not look her in the face, and 
did not observe that her eve was | 
him and hever moved, 

Having thus prepared the way, 
cecded in a briefer stvle to say 
Was his executor, and 
sponsibility was now about to fall o 
unfortunately he could not stay | 
night to discharge those said duti 
perhaps it would be as well to intrus 
with her keys before he left. 

Then Rebecea, who had hitherto 
keenly observant and. silent. said 
quietly: “Give you my keys, sir’ V 
do vou mistrust me ?” 

“OF course not: my only object 
relieve you of so great a respons 
where there are so many servants ; 
many valuables about.” 

“Valuables about? That is 2 
way, sir, There is nothing loos 
house more than [ean keep my eye 

An excellent system,” said Joe, 
ly. promise to follow it. But 
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[ must have an executor’s power Rebecea sprang to her feet with a 
Rebeeca, 1 must return by the five seream, and eved him ke niv. 
“train; please oblige me with your * You are better 
evs: the places that have none, vou and “To am There was something grow 
l seal up together.” ing inside me 1 always said so It has 
Rebecca Barnes rose from the table so) broken: I feel lighter now.” 
traivht she seemed six feet high, and the Rebecca thung herself on her knees 
<that had watched him like a cat from Oh. master! then don't cive in 
first svllable he had uttered flashed | Try, try, try, and you'll get well If vou 
thing at him. wont get well to please poor me, do pray 


get well to spite those heartless creatures 


You have spoken a woman’s mind 
a woman's answer. What! you The \ couldn t wait They demanded my 
Int wait till the breath was out of | keys, they were so hot to take posses 


poor dear body before you must lay | sion 


creeds hands upon his goods!” Joe and his wile 
Joe rose in his turn **Rebecea, vou “Put her first: he is her slave. He 
yourself,” has no heart hor conserenee when she 
No: I remember too well. Twenty vives the order, But let's, you and I, 
is ago you did your best to ruin me; | baffle them. Let us get well.” 
} when you couldn't, vou trifled with ‘**] mean to,” said he, slowly: ‘so 


ffections, held me in hand for years, | where’s the sense of your sobbing and 
| lung me away without one grain of | eryving like tha 
vou broke my heart, and made me a * Dear heart, whatam Ttodo? The fear 
int for life. Now you insult the faith- | of losing you—the affront—my anger 
servant—you that were false to the | my hope—my joy—of course I must ery. 


iful lover. Trust you with my keys, | Oh! oh! oh! La! how you smell of 
ut false-hearted— No, sir.” And she! brandy!” 
her arms superbly. back to Ay: brandy has been my best friend 


iw wife, and tell her if she wants to rob | I drank about a pint while you were down 
him she must /e¢ld him first. and me too; | stairs.” 

for while he lives [ am mistress of this “Oh, goodness gracious me! a pint of 
and she and vou are—NOBODY. ” brandy!’ 

Tell ve it saved me! I’m sleepy.” 


Rehe CCa covered 


Then she turned her back on him as 

y a tall, disdainful woman can, and He went off to sleep 
flew wildly upstairs to her dying master. | him up warm, and fanned him gently. 
He slept some hours, and on awaking ask- 


After all, once in twenty years is not | ed for brandy and yolk of egg. He took 
ften to vent one’s outraged feelings, and | this at intervals. 

iose Who smother their fiery wrongs too Dr. Stevenson came, examined and felt 
long owe nature an explosion. him all over, and found him full of vital 


But Rebecca Barnes, though wild with | warmth, looked at what had come from 
‘Better an empty house 


passion, was by nature anything but a vi- | him, and said, * 
In a word, pro 


ro, So,even as she flew up the stairs, | than a bad tenant.’ 
rain followed the thunder, and it was | nounced him out of danger. 
u wild distress, not fury, she darted into During his convalescence Mr. Sutton 
her master’s room, hurried the other wo- | talked more to Rebecea than he had ever 
men out of it. and flung herself on her) done, and told her that at one time he 
cnees by his side. ‘*Oh, master, master,” | never expected to live. ** For,” said he, sol 
she cried, ‘tis it come to this?) They wish | emnly, ** I was as near my dear wife as I 
dead. They want your plate; they | am to you. could not see her, unfortu- 
nt your china; they want your money: | nately, but she spoke to me.” 
y don’t want you. For all the good ‘Oh, sir, tell me: you'll tell me. I 
i have done, only one poor woman will | loved her: 1 had reason.” 
shed a tear for you.” Then she began to ‘* Ves, I will tell you,” said he. 
mumble his hand and wet it with her said: ‘Not now, Samuel. There was only 
onest tears, one woman shed a tear for me, and only 
‘Now I understand my dream,” said | one will shed a tear for you.’” He re- 
a calm, faint voice that seemed to come | flected a little. ‘* Now [think of it, that 
from the other world. | was bidding me to live this time. Yes, 
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Jenny, my love, I'll live, and teach some 


lolkK @ lesson they have taught de one 

He ordered Rebecea to write and ask 
his la vyer to come to him at once with 
two ithesses, 


Rebecea had cooled by this time, and 
began to be a little alarmed at the turn 
things were taking: so she said she had 

en a od deal put out about the k: VS, 
and he miust not take to heart eve ry word 

Panery Woman said, 

Mind your own business,” was his r 
ply Write as I bade vou.” 
The lawyer came with his witnesses. 
vebecea retired 

\\ meh sne re appeared she seemed SO 
uneasy that he said to her: ** You needn't 
look as if you had robbed a church, J] 
have not disinhe rited Joe 

‘lam right down glad of that 

But I have eut him down a bit, and 
Ive « langed ny executor Now please 
remember—the next time I die You are 


my sole executor; and your keys never 


Ou 
She cast a beaming look of affection 
and gratitude on him. He had applied 


the right salve to her wound She be 
longed to a sex that does hot always 
weigh things in our balanees. She was 
not very greedy of money, but to take her 
keys from her was to dishonor her in her 
oflies 

[t was soon public that Mr. Sutton had 
made a new will—contents unknown, 
Lawyers do not reveal such secrets spon 
taneously 

‘We are disinherited.” cried Joe's wife: 
‘and by that woman Barnes, I always 
warned you how it would end. But you 
never would get rid of her, We have 
you to thank for it, the children and I.” 

Joe resisted for once. ‘* No.” said he: 
“itus all yo ir doing. She vould have let 
you alone if you had let her alone. But 
you were in such a hurry to insult her 
you could not wait till it was safe.” 

What, ho! mutiny! rebellion! And by 
the head of the house. paragon of sub 
mission hitherto. Mrs. Joe went into a 
fury, and threatened to leave him, and 
take the children a menace I should 
have welcomed with rapture; but it ended 
in his apologizing for his gleam of reason. 

When Mr. Sutton had kept them on 
tenter-hooks for a month and more, and 
Was in better health than ever he had 
been, he instructed his lawyer to answer 


the questions of coarse or interested curi- 
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osity, and it soon became publi: 
had made an equal division, half 
nephew's family, with life interest 


seph himself, and half to Be beeea 


i 


and her heirs forever, the said Reb 
ing his wife's protegec, and his 
housekeeper and nurse, 

Joe liked this much better th 
disinherited, “Come, Melly, 

blood is thicker than water, |, 
tent. A hundred thousand pownd 
starvation.” 

Mrs. Joe, howeve r, did not se nt 
so; at least she complained rather 
than before. To share our inhe) 
With a menial!” said she. and r 
this in more places than one. She 
inoculated Dr. Stevenson with this 
phrase, and prevailed on him lo 


friendly advice to his late patient, 


gave him hints what to say Mrs 
was his best client, being full of im: 


ry disorders: so he adopted her ¢ 
called on Mr. Sutton, was heart 
comed, promised him thirty years } 
and then took the liberty of an old { 
to advise him. Barnes was 2 s) 
and no relation to him. Joe had a \ 
family. The division was not equa 
would it not be a pity to leave di p 
tlonate wealth to a menial ? 

menial inquired Sutton, af 
innocent ignorance of his meat 

‘Well, it is a harsh term, but it 


people are saying just now, and would 


louder over your tombstone: and, 
all, whoever you pay wages to is a n 
and if large fortunes are left to them. « 
cially females, why, somehow it 
makes scandal, and throws diser 
an honored name. I hope you Vv 
be angry with me for speaking fre: 
are old friends.” 

Mr. Sutton seemed to ponder. **] 
afraid you are right. It is too much 1 
ey to leave to a menial.” Then. s 
ly, “Seen Joe and his wife lately 

T saw them only y sterday,” sa 
doctor, off his guard. ‘* May I vent 
tell them you will reconsider the matt: 

Notfrom me. But you ean tell 
you like that, on second thoughts, I « 
not to make a menial my executor.” 

‘You are right. And I suppos: 


will not leave such a very large fortum 


‘To a menial 2—no.” 
The doctor went away pleased at h 


fluence. Mr. Sutton rang the bell, an 


bade a servant send Rebecca to him. 
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uo she eame he handed her a draft 


0. and told her she must wed 


s ready made, and waste no time, 


as to be married right off by sp 


aring, and then blush 


vemy master. Lalways resp 
now nursed vou, 


you, for I w 
How could | 


mie 


asks vou, 2oose ? 
to marry.” 


ir?’ She blushed like a girl: 


she looked at him to see if 


in earnest. Then she said, ‘‘ Well, 


said 


; don’t w 


Becky,” ‘you are a 


he, 


aste time like a girl.’ 


hoy 
a woman,” said she, too 
iv friend to do this foolishn 
the use? | ave 
oO. And finely the folk 


you W 


shall never le 


talk if ere tO marry your 


see how they always do on such 


ons! No, sir, if 


you will be ruled by 
(she had been guiding him 
| Asa 


you Will let 
very pargain 


L should be a bad 


ell alone. 
you have got a 
Barnes. But 
is a wife.” 
don't you—teach 


me 


cy Barnes,” said the master, severely. 
ive been making bargains all my life, 
hever a 


bad one. ‘Try ‘em before 


uy “em, is a safe rule, and terribly 
cted in marriages. 


| have had you 
eve twenty years in health and 

ss. You are a good housekeeper, a 
ler nurse, a faithful friend, and you 
going to bea good wife. 


to obey 


you'll 
me at last, so don’t waste 
“ds, and don’t waste time.” 

By this time Rebecea’s face was red and 


eyes moist at such unwonted praise 
m aman who never exaggerated or 


ttered. 


She looked at him softly, and said, with | 


pretty air of mock defiance, 
‘Tl tell everybody you made me.” 
“Say what you like, my dear, and do 
hat I bid you.” So then he drew her to 
m and kissed her; put the draft into 
hand, and dispatched her to make her 


rel 
urcnases, 


Her pride was gratified. The nursing | 


| ties. 


them hie iris lie 


and she said to hers« 


one, 
stood 


take. 


ppomtment the 
Mrs. 


to put 


Was sent upst 


Meantime Mr. Sutton 


on her travellin 


dress. and the law 
ver did busine SS 


* Mr. Dawson 


to objection, | 


my second will was open 
too much to a 
ial, 
‘Well, sir,” 


not for me 


lawyer, 
to ady 

‘But you agree v 
*Perfectly.” 

‘Well, then, cancel will 2.” 
‘Both wills are cancelled by your mar 
riage, sir.” 

“Ah! I forgot a will on 
the lines of my t I], y no rigma 
role this time You can 
charge me for a volume, but put it all in 


spades, that’s a good soul 


} 

rhe law yer consented, and handed Mr 
Sutton No. 1 t 
minded hat t 


he ace of 


testament 


him 


) peruse, and re 
testament the 

whole property 

seph Newt mm at 


£5000 to Reb 


as not excessive 
knew the two pal 
I don't think we ean 


Well, ais: 


prove on the form of that will 


im 
Just re 


verse the provisions, that 


The lawyer stared. 


is all. 


‘* Leave the £5000 to my nephe 


ducks and drakes with. 


to play 
and all my real 


and personal estate to my wife, Rebecca 
Sutton, and her heirs forever.” 

The law ver 
work. Mr. Sutt 
his journey, but 


stared, | 


m left him to prepare for 
in a few minutes 
back and hurried him. 

‘Come, polish that off,” said he. ‘‘We 
have only half an hour to get to the sta- 
tion.” 


came 


ov 
\; hod brought to eac 
After all, what does it matter to me 
she And if fe is unhappy, why, it will be my 
license. fault. He shall not be unhappy.” 
Me!’ she, Sl le ] ldins 
sald she, st made her own weddin adress, for 

Neve) fear of unpunetual milliners., 

Vondav at 10.30," said he, ealml, Sunday night she had one ery over thi 

No, sir,” said , resolutely Pll | illusions of her youth. It was but a short eee 
| ected | asked herseil, if those two n i 

1; an | before her now, which she should = 
} ve me. I can not Why, the man. and not the eur. 
1dea. rhey were married privately on Mon 
‘Who It is me you | day at 10.30 * 
ve gol At 11 came by a lawve) 
J 

is 1n 
Come, 
oman 
\ 

occasions! 
D 

= 
| 
l 

Si My menial 
\ es. But Le 

No 
|| 
ve 
it 
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‘I could engross it 


you for signature,” s iggested the solicitor 
“What! me go by rail intestate? No, 
thank vou! 
The will was drawn and attested. and 


as he signed it 
“You see 


menial 


Sutton said to the lawyer 
[ have not left my fortune toa 
then, bitterly, “‘nor yet to mer 
cenaries,” 

The wedded pair dash 


Each looked 


lup to London 


ly the other on the 


4 
LOVING ITV a 
uid to 


11] 
tit 


ro id, and $s itton s 


>this marriage ina y rar way She 


was entitled to more sentiment and—by 
at her, she is a duck 
He was right; every woman likes to be 


Jove. now T lor 


courted, and this one deserved it. 
he just courted her after marriage instead 
of before; courted her as if she w 
plete novelty; pres 
tions of « kind: 


as a COM 


ts, nosegays, atten 


very always by her side, 
and finding her some pleasure or anoth 
kind, and 
courteous in a plain manly way. 


er; and always good-humored, 


She came back 
and he wor 
folks smile. 

Sneers fl 


aming with happiness, 


a conquering air that made 


and abroad, 
and Mr. Sutton was now and then diseom 
vatehful eve sawit. She 
never said a word about it, but 
nated 

One d iv tl 


w about at home 


posed Rebecea’s 


she runil 


10 § udy door was aj uv, and 


she heard Mr. Sutton’s voice louder than 
isual \ trad 


something 


sman was there, and had 
blunt: 
much from Mr. Sutton’s 


said she gathered as 


here’s a to-do because a plain man of busi 


answer, 


ness has married his housé keeper that was 
his wife, and her father 
hat IT am, only not so lucky. 


brought up by 
Was just 
One would think a duke had gone and 
Well, yes, I 


took a peach out of my own garden in 


married his kitehen wench. 


stead of a prickly-pear out of a swell hot 
and all the better for me, and all 
the worse for Joe Newton.” 


house; 


Rebecea heard this in passing, turned 
round and put the tips of the fingers of 
both hands to her lips and blew the speak 
era kiss through the door with an ardor, 
an abandon, and a grace that would have 
adorned a lady of distinetion. 

Next morning she went to work in her 
way. ‘’Mydear,”’said she, gayly, won 
der whether you would give me a treat?” 

“Well, Becky, Lam not fond of deny 
ing you.” 


‘No, indeed; you overindulge me. But 


have 
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and send it up to| the truth is, I have a great desi: 


foreign countries, if it is agreeablk 
dear.’ 


gomg to do it these thirty years.’ 


Why, Lh L\ 


eable to me! 


‘Oh, so glad!) Then will 


range a tour for us—a nice lone Go) 
Mr. Sutton fell into this without 
all that lav behind, It was a fai 
men of Rebecea’s handiwork, Pp 
means the house was shut up, the 
al servants dischare d without 2 \ ! 
and his friends and neighbors tau 
value of Samuel Sutton by his abse 
The couple travelled Europe wis 
never bound themselves to leave a 
half enjoved, nor stav in it exh; 
They were eighteen months avy 
spent the last six in a 


the Bois de Boulogne. 


lovely 


They came home with a thumpii 
Norman both p 
looked younger than when they 


rhe news spread like wild-five 
‘They bought that child abroad.” s 


and a nurse, and 


Mrs. Joe. 


Alas for that romantic theory! Reb 
nursed him herself, and cloated oyer jj 
as mothers will, and fourteen mont] 
produced a lovely girl. 


The parents were hay ps in th ir 


dren and themselves; both found 
own hearts unsuspected treasures « 
derness. 

The wool stapler was dictatorial in ] 
own house; his wife docile when 
laid down the law; but if he directed 
suggested, and he generally went | 
way, sometimes without knowing it. | 
der her gentle 


influence he arranged 


large business-like system of person 
is 


charity, and this inereased so as to 


them both occupation, and withdraw hi: 
by degrees from active trade without 
jecting him to ennui. 

He became a sleeping partner in thy 
wool trade, and an active partner i: 
large scheme of education, and jud 
loans and relief, much of which em 
by degrees from an enlarged housekeep 
feeling her way, and possessed of admit 
trative ability. 

When they drove out together th 
often sat hand in hand as well as sid 
side, and one plain friend who saw t 
ways declared they were a young c 
and he would prove it. 

** Ay, prove that, you dog,” said Samuel 


Sutton, laughing. 


| 
] 
COD 


THE GUESS’ 


Vell Iw ill. A man is as old as he 


and a woman's as old as she looks. 
proverb was admitted, and the ap 

i thereof 
‘a long struggle between poverty 
nride Rey Joseph Newton wrote 
nt piteous tale of his young 

dle ved } lief 

i ved an answer by return of 
Vy pEAR JoE,—This sort of thing is 
aunts cepartinent You had bet 


eS defiane ** Ap- 

rt never!” 
more months and County Court 
nses and Joe was reproa hed asa 
her, who could not eritice hi 

to his children’s welfare 
> i Joe sent the hat to his aunt. 
ta word of comfort and £100 by re 
( po He was melt | 1 gratl 

nd l openly 


-oceah the woman 


~ when the house was made, 


chamb 


, wide and free, 
There was set a place for thee 
» , in me room was spre i 
For thy sake a snowy bed 


Decked with linen white and fin 
Meet, O 


Guest, for 


Yet thou hast not kept the t 
Other gu ( lips have k 
Other guests have tarried long, 
Moved by s line and by song; 
For the year w right with M 
All the birds kept holiday, 

All the skies were clear and blu 
When this house of ours was 


} lh 1@ in with us to d 
Crowned with rose and aspho 
Ling 1 long, and even yet 

Can not quite his haunts forget 
Love hath sat bes our board, 
Brought us treasures from his hoa 


Brimmed our cups 
Vintage of the hills 


pe 
tion of this kind, sometin inasked, 
sometimes solicited Lunt Rebecea drew 
the checks: Uncle Samuel connived with 
a shrug; it wa 


vas money thrown into a bot 


eca send ad 


u could but be master 


} 
di 


vour ow 
Which was wasted most, the advice or 


the money, is a probl ‘m to be solved by 
him who shall have squ ired the circle 
Years have rolled on, but they are all 
alive, these little studies: to eall them 
characters eem pre 
When last seen, Mr. Sutton was eighty, 
and looked Xt) : Joe, sixty-two, and look 
ed si ht Rebeeca SIXty, and looked 


i1ks to goodness, a nature affee 


and her] | 


, hot passionate it brick 


dust color ; Mrs. Joseph Newton, sixty 
one, and looked ¢ ty 

‘Seornful dogs eat dirty puddings.’ 
She still speaks disdainfully of ‘that wo 
man, and takes that woman's money, and 


Uncle 
very man to outlive her. 


awalts the adecease Ol 


he looks the 


unue ana 


When thou ¢ 


know thee, Guest « 


} t} ry 
omest, \ his ¢ 


TI ‘lone thy coming 
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Lomiiess pit, and he Knew 
to Only did Aunt BR 
} 
write to ner. 
Then there was fury in the house of a an 
) 
\ 
forty 
] 
Mrs. Joe snubbed him, ¢ Lit was age: 
i 
THE GUEST, 
O tnovu Guest, so long delaved, Down pa is § 
: 
Jov hath flung her garlands wide; 4 
Faith sung low at eventide ; 
Care hath flitted in and out are 
Sorrow strewn Is a it 
Hope held up her t on 1 ee er 
When clouds darkened all the sk1 
Pain, with pallid lips and thin, Cae 
With a v tl t s 
Somet s we have t t. O Gues Ge 
Thou wert with the rest, 
Watched to e shadow fall 
v. On the inner chamber wall. ge 
F » ler ~ ¢hat « la 
) KHOW hat, OT ite, ye 
Cross the threshold, pass the door, 
Glide at will from floor to floor, 
rid, W 111 : 
divine me must go forth with ee, 


THE HUNGER 


W by R. J CORDOVA 
: 
fa 
= - | = 
t 
e 
2 
e 
= 
© Ny = | 
te 
I nd h Bee nd am-ply fe 
t ce Ab 1 her smile I 7 
| - 
(6 ss = 
-@ o @ 
¢ 
ry 
sweet, m d earth can 
Way - ward Bids « ‘ j de-par 
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! r of the ] 
hun- ger of the heart 
ys 
(@ ele \e 
tempo. 
ritard. pp 
(sz 
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Music 


“|| 


Not all who hunger crave 
2. to her cal 


= 
oe 


[= 
eo 


They hunger,till they 


— 
@ 2 
ritard. pp 
o 
The lov the loved o1 
The love - ly loved on 
tz 
pp ritard 
= 
ge | = 
crese. ri 
The hunger that subdues and k 
That keen, corroding, gnawing p 
wor 
| 
! 
= - 


di 
And I would fain rej 


OF THE HEART. 


by J. Mosentu 


s 

} 

Ut 


e.For that wl 
nee. Butah 


e a= 
m blue eyes, hea 
} 
© 
‘ 
| === 
| 
( 
T 
54 0. Dolce 
oe v 
is the keen-est of : 
not ; And I must suf-fer still 
Ist time. | 2d time 
2. I look in- 
| | | 
4 


I. 
rtist Turner is said to have slipped 
my London onee im the month of May, 
to Hul 
ded a whaler to take him as a pas 


e down 


in a pea-jacket, 


So he had a chance to study areti 
ebergs, and the various forms of 
to his heart’s content. And there are 


o think they ean trace in his work 


d the re sult of this we ird ¢ Xperience, 
talking of this vacation of Tur 
Christmas evening, which we spent 
the Inghams, the Carters, and the 


over Ingham’s face, which George 


| ttacks, at Haliburton’s house. ny 


understood, ind he said at once, 


Ingham ? 


+ do you know of Battin B 
that Ineham’s smile 
ond ‘Turner. 

lent man, especially in 


He 


re apt to squeeze the sponges of the 


Ay, 


e knew 
il gone bey 
IS a 


itter of his own achievements. 


Is 


und him, and to make out their biog 


ian to give anybody much hint of his 


t the children began an attack when 


l there was a chance of a story, and 
ve him no merey till he began. 
he had finished, lL did not wonder that 


iad never told it betore. ] 


NEL INGHAM’S NARRATIVE. 


all a philosophical experiment 


‘ 


ven a great deal of thought anc 
I 
lectured on Sleep all through the Western 

ties, with illustrations by the audience. 

was, however, my last winter on the 
wveeum Platform.” The 
meht Lought to furnish my own illus 
Since then I have only been 
ed to lecture in the charitable courses, 


the problems of Sleep. onee 
| 


committees 


Ons 


they do not pay. 
It is queer, when you think of it, that 


yvorked out be 


has not been 
Here is this untiring soul, clothed 

ipon with a body which grows tired, The 


vod needs rest, and finds it in sleep 
Where is the man meanwhile? This in 
inite soul, who half an hour ago was 


stening to Isaiah, or walking with Orion 
eross the heavens, where has he gone 
the body is covered up in bed 
th You do not think the soul has 
led the blanket round his neck, dé 

[ had brooded over this a good deal, 
vhen one night, as my terrestrial globe 


e 


stood in a strong light from a kerosene 


COLONEL INGHAM'S JOURNEY. 


I 


Blanche Stockhardt, 


who is one of my pets, how nearly oppo 


at. W showing 


ads 


site 1 


d 


to 


s Piteairn’s Island, the modern para 
to Jerusalem, and then | turned it 


ise, 


make noon over this Boston of ours, 


and to show the child how it was midnight 


in China 
yf 


course at that moment the mystery 

of Sleep was explained to me, and it las 
been no mystery since. 

You see, do you not The soul has 

no eare about distances Of eourse the 


moment when this body does not need 
him. though for only an hour of night, 
the 


where it is day, and start up another ma 


soul has only Lo pass AcCrOSS ere 


chine, which is just ready to be wakened 
In that moment [ saw that there are 
two of me—one here in Boston, and the 
other there in the Chinese Empire I did 
not then know the name of the place, but 


c's 


said Ingham, 


as soon as rot 


Krang if lin and 
Ee re it is 
it is in this little o 


map i found it 


crossing the room): 


iSIS 
in the creat desert of Cobi. It is a place 
called Pe-ling, but it 1s not to be confound 

ed with the Pe-ling Mountains. They 
are quite different. as the Chinese Post 

office once explained tome. This Pe-ling 
is a little leather town, v here they hav 

a one-horse sort of a tanne ry. The oth 
er, as l eall him, wakes when | sleep 
His name out there is Kan-schau. He is 
aman who keeps account of skins as the 
people bring them in. He is a sort of 


civil service man, who gets his income 
onee a month from the government. 


{I need hardly say that we were aghast 
when Ingham went into this detail on subjects 
of which we thought he could not possibly 
know anything. But we knew him quite too 


well to interrupt. When his engine 1s thrown 


off the track it breaks all travel on all lines 
for that day. and numberless jack-serews are 
needed before any traffic can be renewed, So 


we let him go on. ] 

II 
[ had had to do with that 
region, onls was further north. I spent 
the better part of ith 


You kne 
it 


a summer working Ww 


the telegraph at Nofpo Ston, a pretty place 


» Baikal, on the Russian side of the 


line. rere we had more or less todo with 
Chinese traders, and I made one of them 
teach me a little colloqui il Chinese by the 
Mastery method of Prendergast. It only 


lamp, which made a very decent sun for requires you to commit one hundred and 


i 
We 
| 
\\ 
for ( 
ss 
ey : | 
| 
COL 
| 
| 
ag 
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seventeen words to memory in sixteen dif 


ferent phras 


Of course (continued Inghan, 
es. So soon as Blanche Stock eares about the difference bi twee) t 


n 
hardt had gone IT found my Chinese lexi- | pis arcticus and Tetrapus bor 


con, and wrote the other body a nots 


isk- | must carry a lot of books with ])j 
ing about his hie alth and his habit The nan of sei nee. If he Carries 
next day as I tell hunted up the | seis nee, he must carry the 
Mranquelin atlas, and found the place I) and his cook, and a man to drag ]ij 
did not know his name [mean of course, and so on Hence what are called ( 
my name-—out there But I directed the | ditions.” But if aman is only oj 


note, which was written in the 


first-chop, | see a friend. or to see himself, as ] 


cold-button st Mandarin language of til speculo” as the Vulgate 
ll, to** The Most Sensible Manin Pe-line.” | it and if he only cares for Tetrapus | 
But this was the letter whieh. as I said, | ticus as so much good carbon and y 


Was returned to me by the Chinese Post 


ren, to be torn in pieces and dey 


ollice, with the Statement that they had | the body's fuel, Whi, he | 


LOCS AS 


searched all through the Pe-line Mount co to Young's or to Parker's for 3, 
ains, and there was no such person there | without an “expedition” to carry my 
as the one mentioned on the letter The I began by running down to New 
truth is that our Pe-line—our intipodes on | don All this was lone ago, and ; 
the parallel of latitude latitude 42° 237 | still carried on the whale-fishy ry 
north, longitude 110° east has, as I said. Yes, Ned, 1 we ht to your cousins, ©) 
nothing todo with the Pi ling Mountains wife’s cousins, those princes, the Py \: 
It was, on the whole, much better that kinses: they were in that business t 
that letter did not hit him: for, when Then and there ] learned, what I {4 
I rot no answer, T hit on 2 much better most of vou do not know, that there js 
plan. And so it was that I saw Turner. | such a charm about that aretie 
as I tell you, the whalemen always want to be 
(He had not told us any such thing. But | the winter when the ship coi 
this is Ingham’s way And, as [ say, it is so} with oil This is the way that thi 
risky to interrupt him that we always let him | has been earried on of late veal , 
go on. | send upa ship, as soon as the ice js 
It occurred to me one day that if the with a full crew. You join the men ( 
Chinese body k« ptat the accurate distance | left the last autumn, They hay 
of longitude, as. in theory, it certainly | fishing from the shore all the time ex 
would—when IT, Fred Incham. walked | in the ve ry dead of winter, and trvis 
north on the 70th meridian Kaolin, as I) their oil. You take on boast the o 
then called my other machine, would | have made, and spend the summer ) 
walk north on the 110th If I walked ing more. Then you bring back al] 
rode west to Albany—four or five degrees | oil. But the point is, as Mr. Perkins told 
latitude—Kaolin would. of course, go | me, that all the men are eager to st 
west on his parallel—say to Ling-shaw. | It is a reward to stay. You leave tly ¢ 
Clearly enough, then, if I wanted to talk | who have behaved well, and th | 
matters over with him, he and IT had only | which comes home is sour and dis 
to go to the north pole I on the meridian pointed, 
of 70°, and he on that of 110°. And on Well, I did net tell my whole plan to 
this simple plan I went to work. It is a| the Ps rkinses. They agreed to send 
much easier business than you think it. | as far north as they could. They a: 
if you begin to think, as eve rybody does, | to take aboard an extra boat for my | 
by s Upposing an expe lition there to be a} poses, As it proved, their eapti 4n—n 
government alfair, with measurements of | was not Budington, it was another m 
magnetic force, and declination, and dip, | advanced m y plans in every way, tly 
and all that. he did not quite know what the y wel 
[ cared nothing for the dip—what ] as ae 
shicttell wae ta ann my other self. Kaolin. [No one had said it was Budington. | 
the reader must understand, once for all, tha 
(* Tshould think he was beside himself when | this ejaculatory or parenthetical manner is 
he started,” said George, in a Whisper. But, | Inghain’s w ay, and must be taken for grant 
for reasons st: ited, ho one d: eal k aloud. 
Little Annie pulled at George eagerly to keep So I got my traps together and start g 
him quiet. ] Ve were to put in at Upernayik as they a 


4 


Ves. there is a Lowernavik, or 
that has nothing to do with it 
civil 
His da ighter Was pretty. 


only too 


You re 


(jovernor Was very 


picture. No, not in Haves'’s 

ore that. No, not in Parry's 
sa baby then IT have her pi tur 
And it was at a party he 

sand some Enelishmen from Hull 


met Turner. 
trather I should tell vou about 
or about Kaolin or Kan-sehau 
Tam talking too much. 1 
the talking. 


il] 


idl, 


[had no scientifie pur 
snot to write a book, 


or to present a 


snoteven mto soe) uy, 


1call society. was OLY to 
iv other self—not my better half, 


i already knew I had left at home 


Ineham looked affectionately 
’ ++ 1; 
ho Was Knitting by the fre 


at bottom all th 
the 
{ found plenty of taem 
vy to be hired. had not to 


expeditions rely, on 
landers, 
tell them 
ith, east, 


r we were going north, sé 
Enough for them that 
them, harpoon 


hooks and cod hooks a 


they had 
cviven such a 
SUCiL Sil 
never saw before, promise of good 
s, and instructions to report on board 
Sarah, with eight dogs, on the morn 


¢ she sailed. 


lien came a great piece of luck.  Baf 
Bay in winter is much like this wa 


bottle when it left the ice machine, 
had a solid bloek of ice frozen in it 
Baffin Bay, the 


1 of June, is much like this same bot 


to each side. on 


now, where the ice block floats as it 
ses in melted water. It is as the turn 
straw, it is the chance of the wind, 
er the pack” of ice hugs the east 
By good luck that 
it held close in to the west coast ; 


the west. 


gcood luek the winds were northeast 
id the * pack” all drifted west. We 
l north in the Sarah, in no time. 
ptain meant to leave me at the be 
of Smith Sound, but 


nil 


found 
at open, and he said he could not resist 


he 


native | 


the ten ptation of sailing ip It was rly 
July. Th aa W ¢ all Ole the sun 
was “‘ever so high t midnight | 
\ oh, it was so clea as if we had bee 
in Spain. In one day—we hardly tacked 
twie Ip that rather eritica 
( nnel, which too Ciscoverel ill 
and my good cap t as 
fairly tempted to run to the north pol 
But of course | for whales, and 
must not oO tle landed me 
mid mV traps, a d 
eight dog and n { t Lhe 
le« oral t ! Ou i here, 
if vou will look at my map, Clara Here 
is Bathin Bay, th ! do for Kennedy 
Land id her we are al Cape Douglas 
ive them tire id the Gn lers 
howled something: the d led n 
tilled \ th nal we 
sent our blessing with tl [ did 
not feel \ ea 
dle of the world with lim. Th 
just as level, as hilly, as lan i 
there as it is anywhere. The s 
open at the north OLS th 


little 


hike that then, bt 


more 


as VOU WITT see 
Ao od whale-boat like that will carry, 
We were 


+} 
Wilh Jah > 


with crowding, « teeh men 
but thi ©, W 
sled, which [laid bottom up ovel the bow 
liked to crawl in un 
[ liked to have them 


for they are not very 


and the dogs rather 
derneath to sleep. 

y sociable 
they have few entertaining tricks 
no reason 


las-Dir 


for staving a moment at 


eves. Jan and Hans we 


re the most 


natured men whoever wall 
ed in salt-water to pack stores a Ve 
hauled and lifted, and got the b: ind 
the little barrel and the two boxes fitted to 
mv mind, after some trial. Then stepped 
my little mast, Jan called in his dog 
whipped the sulky ones, and [ cast off 
she had been fastened to a bowlder of 
basalt which had rolled down from the 


cliff, and the tide was on 
IT had ri 


just as we sav 


flow. 
g-of 

those boats at Huel 
sat forw: 
tend the sail as | 


know vou steer a 


eged her with a le mutton 


Jan rene rally 
But e 


sat in the stern 


( reoree, 
You 


boat With an oar. 


his sled. 


whale 
Well, vou do not eare an 

log. But the truth is that th 

success and the next told the wl 


story. 


ry about 


our at day's 


| 

j 
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| 
u 
vias 

« 

\ 

I 

{nd Ineham looked at his wateh. Phi 
| 
othing for Turner: they hard 
ho he was. Phey elamored for the 
1 Kan-sechau; and Ingham, well 
Set vent on. J 

AS OSES 
\ 

| 
) 

proved an advantage 
Pe proy i iva 

| 

Ss, and 
had 
Doug 
te 

Oe: 


them 
ive the si 


as OUP IS 


when at 
in ne arly as high 
‘hris 


youh 


not say much about this day or that day, 
Briet! cracked on, sometimes eight 
knots an hour { sailed for forty-one 
hours Leo tnot ¢o quite to the north. 
But mv bout ry well into the 

d [ soor it lof holding an oar 
fora rudder, and so di Hans, and we lash 
ed our steering oar to a davit md a cleat 
on | lo tacks, running onee 
twentv-1 ts on the time course to 
the east of north, and once fifteen knots 
and more to the west of north. The wind 


( nh round to the vest and southwest. 
thought then d after rd IT was sure, 
that in those forty-one hours of that steady 
pull made near two hundred miles north 
that is, you see, nearly three de 
\nd, as I say, with that one long 
tf. in h two days from the Sarah. 
t proved that my suecess was won—if it 
vere su rall 
forty-o urs, on the whole. toward 
the pol might me, alas! to land again. 
[ was afraid it was land first when I was 
taking the in’s ce nation, which I did 
every hour. I had, indeed. nothing else 
to do Phe sea was dull there as it al 
Wavs IS | ought hie ZON was bad. 
und then th my binoeul: | became sure 
it is not the sea Sure enough, ** low 
land rnd ull was well no longer, Kor 
vhen ( } to that be ich our hard work 
beoan brought rollers from Uper 
havik, and hen we. be iched her, heavy 
is she was » harnessed the does, and 
with their help we dragged her high and 
dry, above any tide, upon a sort of div 
lichen there was, where we could see that 
deer had been To my horror, however. 
there was neither ice nor snow. There 
Was a lo ill, but I got little comfort 
from th }) ect at th top 
Here, vou see, T was about five degrees, 
wv 850 m from the pole, and [ and 


tmas, you do 
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due north, harnessing the do 
and taking enough eanne: 
for me and Jan and HH 


runs would 


days 
not do the rest. 
back. 

ful work 
1! We 


north 


come 
AW 


that first « 
mace 
both. 


only ty 
The 

strangest flat steppe there 
Sibe 


miles in 
the 
of ria, 


ankle ck Poin 


never tree or bush crew, 


over it as it would over rou 
we had not 
would have drageed it away ft 
mankind. At last we 
ing, merely to keep them be 
fed. Yes. Tl 


Ned 
fat ar ll things they lik 


1 
those 


watched 
took t 


il al 
vas good for the m, for the d 
Stand to be 
afraid of us than the parrog 


shot. They wort 


poor Cow per, Their tameness 
As for fire, the on] 
sto keep from setting fire to t 


Ing to me, 
of this lichen, and so settine thy 
of the This 


lasted us three full days more, \ 


world in a blaze. 


not keep at our work more t] 
hours a day; but in those etelit 
did make 


ititude. Wi 


we 


more or less, we 
rreeand ahalf of ] 
to the sea again 
and fifty miles further north t! 
had ever been known to be, 
But we did come to the sea. A 
had no boat, and it was qj 
cold to swim far: that is. the y 
I had no quarrel with the air 
the tide was out, the beach was 
the coast trended north-northwest 
west. How well I remember! 
beaeh sand, though we were dea 


we 


forged on, fairly running the d 
knew this sand gave easy drag 
pared with what the upland was 
ning to be. The lichen had give 
was out, there wet 


viving and 


were two hi 


two men and eight dogs were to travel | stones. as there had not been befor 

there and back in, say, twenty-five days. | was Tuesday, as I well rememly 

It was as if vou had to eo to Sy racuse and lriday nicht, I know, we ran the do 

bac rom Boston, with no road. The made them work all throueh the hi 

vel ( isa large two-handed bo ’s sled | low tide, six, and sometimes seven 
not t you eall a double-runner, | or six hours at high tide we a 

Die mit twiee as wide and twice as long | and I tell you the dogs sl pt so 

as your clipper-sled—rigged with a pole|the upland. No trouble about 

fo Oo men to haul at. But the land | ingorours: only a monotonous bi 

coast ran sheer east and west, and I would | Seals galore! 


a stupid seal at every |! 
land, and lying on the shore in herds 
Right over the lichen I started | flocks sometimes, so that they were fairl) 


not lose even a day by cruising along ei- 


ther way. 


Days we eall | 

1 
ly 
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bala 


You do not like train-oil, | snow on it. 


e you always see it rancid; 


ur, warm from the blub 
n walking and running | the 
cht faney it. with 
just like the Jers 
r hand, as we say. 
ih where we ra lue them, and « 
miles, if the sextant di them 


lear 

those davs between 
made 

ypen sea on the west 
' 


t 


vd my whale bo: 
ogs, and they wer 


said to be. My hot 


1 
Wwe 


success, pometimes W 


\ 


the water kine deep at 
} 
That time it was a carr’ 
neted the sled, and swam the 
the bags and boxes and the 
But the hard run 


is very soon, [ can tell 
provokec 
if you have counted, you ean | was so unint 
near half-way. I mean we 
pole and the pole was, of 
iv back to Douglas-Digges. ‘here wa 
ich a pole rose 


three deeclinations, when whi 
‘amp that Frid LV night night There was no sugar-loa 
] 


Sno 


in broad sunshine, [was on 


y | Teneriffe, rising in my horizon nort 


! 


There was only a vulgar roll 
-one minutes of latitude, | try, beautiful as new snow 

if you are particular: quite as close, | tiful, but as little 
stretch is between Tobolsk 


yup miles and a little more from 
nt 


the vernier of my sextant would and Smilkels! 
if you take the lower road 

‘the shore began to trend west, [ bade Jan take his gun, | 

L had been con p uch a ean of beef. Kor me, | 
nothing but hard-tack and cartrid 


ith of west. 

some time that I was running 
apeake Bay, and 

head of it. I fed the dogs Up and down. N 


a sound, not 


It was Sunday morning. 


we had killed—you knock 
ad with an axe, Harry I was sorry we 


into our bags for sleep, | snow-shoes. But Jan 


lexcited now as tothe issue. Be- | sled: he was sure we sl 
was done it had clouded over. 
[ had made my observations. | how 
[took the sun at noon—which was | called a halt. Lat 
[had staked out a north | and gave Jan as man 


unped 


ith line. By this I tested iny com 

h peinted about south-south t; and 
The variation was 152° south. So 
the constant needle points | apology, drop bodily on the ground 


poor Ji 


but its own. | go to sleep. 
1 | waked in the morning it was | It was not cold enough for him to be 
Why were we so sleepy ? 


x, and my bag had six inches of | stupetied. 
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‘ 
es, Clara, you sleep ina bag 
bber cloth. After vou are in 
button it up over ir head, 
little nose-hole for ai So it 
Matter nether hows or 
Ws over Jan aha Wane : 
tr plained that we were icave 
thirts sea and eross the land 
' In d we should find deer, but I ae 
L only told them both that we 
lartogo, Nor had Rough it 
| LV D> very hard as, while tl how last 
{ i as well | ed. But by noon t s cleared away, and an a Le 
‘ie 
now, and im an | they had a 
that lueky bit of beaeh—beach | snow hut under thi e of a hill. We eee 
ken by a creek or iniet slept lice bears, and the nextday, Sunday, 
ir las there were but cleven iles, as L counted, 
between me and the pol 
| Hans, who had hurt his foot, stay 
: it in the hut with the dogs 
Thesun had come out again. The world 
ithat the COUNTLPY 
into e the peak of 
hward 
iVS beau : 
is that 
| 
for 
en 
bay 
) ur ree, ne bush, 
ist sea ab t. hot 
1 the ia HO rh oul ca 
wuld strike a deer 
e stillnorth. One 
ter 
LS 
tan 
ri nad 
tt 
\ | 
‘ 


On t He, L thought I would leave 

Jar He had cleared the snow to the 

! And him haheavy 

ly hhe had upon hesle | M\ miaren 

no than an kne 
Ouida I « rie bac KR AGAIN 
\ +} 4 ’ 


n ret d ean not tell lio ir away 
Perhaps a mile anda half blac 
spot Was it a mat | nocular 
sett that It i | 
lving on | eeD 

I 

it b 1th 
I ‘ ld t Nhe LO ] is tif itt 
vithis | rem er having sens 
to unroll ( | earried aus 

ha nto and then 


lo not know, but it 
must ha tl [ knew afte 
Ward 
When awoke T did hot 
W But [heard snoring. The bae was 


not buttoned [ had been too sleepy. 


| ished my head out. and at the mo 


men Linan hie ily to the eround al 
mm HH d fallen asleep as he sat 
wa 

He was in the winter eostume of North 
ern China fur cap, a fur pea-jacket, 
trousers of d in IT had seen hun 
dreds 0 i d on the Baikal. 

It was 1 f—my Other Self! He 
eome ton mie! was wholly pre} 
to speak to him L ericd to him in thes 
Wie is 


But he heard nothing: 
ike a log 

[ shook him [ rolled him 

x over He only groaned in his 


But it 


l—onlv he breat] 


Wi 


ibered how | had MON 
| remembered ho 
dly Jan was ping! 
Could it be it was —that 
Jan's other self was three miles 
it of us, on the Opposite 


ridlan., 


And I? and Kaolin? Of course he | 
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| Sheep jumping overa wall, until Ik 
| self in slumber. 


must sleep while IT waked: | 


while he ulked. This Was 
the whole journe: 


No Ome 


Co) ild 


had ever thoue 


On two bodie 


course, then, 


\W ( 


All we could do Wa 


Sto 


W hat 


ach other's 


Then I erept into 
lf to to s] en [ 


lor W hen 


my hand, which said 
‘Lam called Kan-sc 1 


of the blue button of th 
am the government. i) 
May your waking be jovfu 
L think he saw the situation 
me hard as his last CONSE] 
made no differenee, I shou 
f course, as soon as he s]} | 
me Wells's Smaller Dietic 


+ 


of what 


out most he wrot | 
thought me what I should 
did T want to say What d 
want to sav in a letter? Of ¢ 
knew what I was, and T ] 


rf 
there was no need to write 

As for the 
nothine for 


was, fe was he, and he i 
Inspec tion of 


that Nor 


»muen about my hon 


hink 
in District K, 

It seemed a pity to talk poli 
fine art, I did not know the ( hing 
realistic,” ] 

It is not tl 
opportunity to address a friend. ] 
that I had v« rv little to say to } 

What I did was this 
thing to do: J] opened MV can ¢ 
Which T had taken from Jan 
under it a bit of hard-tack. J 


or preraphias 
first 


time 


} 
al 


“Feed yourself from my 
of my bread and meat. If onls 
sit with my family at my table! ] 
our destiny forbids,” 

Then I crept back into my bag, « 
ten thousand, and imagined 


I woke to find this note: 
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rs 
| 
One, 
to each ot 
[ took the sled with me. ees 
LS d 1 lor lo} | j 
pulled up a To ope there is, wrote in my best ha 
Ww efore come to 1 po itself. Chines . this note 
seemed to my, { with ] } 
ned me that IT should die with sleep My brother—nay, mi | 
till, OF mere will pe r, I pr | ta 
power, pressed on un- | ave well. My name is Fred 
til turned the summit, and looked still) What. | 
horty 
can not hear +; 
A wide flat plain 4 feat bein 
hed 
__ 


a st 


ren 


est. 


le new by vour bounty. 


It is indeed life 
th to faintness. We 


on each other. 


yur instruction.” 


eep I found him. but this mes 


1¢ 


se en 


velope V 


\ 


his hand. 


ch 


a volume o 


rdial, at 


ildren 


ith his 
lay 


wrote 


an envelope, and on the 


a card with this: 


“FAREWELL. 


his 


yt soon meet again. 


ry 


T shall 


I shall sorrow in vou 


my wife, will gladly | 


ve 


UPS. 


Farewell.” 


nds, but as I did so that 


siness came over me 


sf 


1 
mV siae. | Wi 


I fell; 


rt of pigeon Eng 


aione, 


Top-notch muchee good for 


By 


ide for me, for safe 
and had arranged for 
four hours It Was half 
o'clock. Poor Jan had 
hours, or had waked to { 
I r raced my own 
him just rousing 
schau’s Laplandet 
the same moment 


Jan never kne 
three hours more we had joined Hans, 
and with two snow-rabbits which he had 
knoeked over, and a few specimens of 
Grassus inequalis which he had killed for 
the dogs, we all feasted We all sl 
twelve hours. I suppose 
making a long pull home 


I have never seen hima 


Chita 


-E is rumor of a suspicion in Boston 


tits intellectual ascendeney IS passing 


t 


fam 


Ls 


must presently become, like 


for a former glory. For 


veneration its supremacy has been 


There has been no literary cir- 


W Yu 
val t 


ry | 
rk 


] 


ike 


fifty 


undoubted superior genius 


riety of the Boston group. 


three 
mid Bry 


\ 


ant, 


v York 


Hames Wwe 


re 


ago 


Irving, 


and each of these was in- 


Irving was our first humorist, 


irst distinetive American novelist, 


ut the poet of the first American verse 
literature. 


le coll 


e p 


art of 


goneral 


surrounded by a cultivated and 
Paulding, 


accomplished company 


Halleck, aa 


il Hosack, and 


Mitechill, and 


s, and Verplanck, and Sedgwick, and In- 
y, and Anderson, and other de- 
companions. But 


Harve 


il gentle 


of these names flicker, 
\ 


gone ou 


iy have 


men 


t. 


and 


been, it 
ulding influence, like the Boston cir- 
The Kniekerbocker group has hardly 


and some have 


er brilliant a socie- 


was hot 


ted even literary expression. 


England 


men 


lave 


directed 


a 


creative 


But the 
American 


thought, and colored the whole strean hi 
national life. New England, indeed, bas been 
the formative intluence, not only in literature, 
but in polities and morals. This is the result 
of the virile and aggressive Puritan genius 
which has moulded modern England also, but 


which had its f t and fullest 
in the newer England on this side 


During the prime 


group the Boston 


The sombre tone of a 

provincial Puritan divines was 

Channing and Buckminster we 

but they were solitary stars 

dawn. The Knickerbockers had 

alier gayety of spirit which conti 

with the prevailing Roundhead sobriety o 
their Eastern neighbors. The Knickerbocker 
feeling toward the Boston or New England 
school was that of the court to the province, 
of the city mouse to the country mouse, of 
Waller toward Milton. It is easy now, also, 
to see the retlected or imitative strain in the 
Knickerbocker work, not exc] ly 

nor without signs of the freshness 

nality of a new country. Bu i 

little of its literature now survives, excep 
work of its three chiefs, it is easy to itmagine 


the good-natured banter with which at Dr. 
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Kat) men behind this Kan-schau. Muche 
turn our back Could mv rolad-chop Chinese be as bad 
a cuide for as his English The prints of his feet in 
} } ¥ 
the snow were clear enough But he had Sn he 
| looked ac the sun, which was 
la Chi near noon when left Jan, and it was 
ldress, ve now quite on the other side of the sky 
. 
] ] ] ] ] 
ed a pareel [ looked at my watch, which Bond id 
Vil Hask OL the a his p nt, 
thor (| dial of twenty 
placet en asleep twelve 
na me gone 
teps, and found 
: 
n vour jar, oing to sleep at 
the ways. Two Lapland 
ay Chui 
| 
t of N and sixty years of the sea. 
ricl rele had t appeared. 
lhe 
le. 


i I eve nes thre provineial 
( i e Yankee gen S Was treated 
| held that Ne York was 

Amel nnd, of ¢ tive 

of of the social and com 

! ! ce of the « ry. 

As md the Kniekerboeker eroun 

d the splendor thie 

] s otf gay 1 iery 
) ‘ Inge mol i r, of which 


e Mr. Brodhead of 

Phe p ul Viger with which he depre 
‘ m and Ne dis vei 
a \ Viear of Ife ind he rese 
wi pposes to be the detern of 
t \ ee” to appropriate for himself 
evel in this country, and to 
sume the ere OL ¢ land religious liberty, 
schoo nd Of popular foveri- 
\ Liv ood-natured hi 
tol » 16 g 
‘ ible, smile as ] 
See discharge thre 
ol Ww l Yankee tres sers off the 
ch he has consecrat d to Duteh 
i! 

{ times re-appears. But the 
fo } York Cavalier would hardly com- 
} Ix er grou charming as li 

Boston Round Table: Cham y 


ands Paltrey -arkman 
en IIa orne and Mi Stowe and 
M | ( Longfellow and Lowell and 
Holi dW rand Howells and Aldrich 
Awa 1 Peiree and Dr. Howe and Mrs. 
Howe, Cha s er and Wendell Phillips 
al ( d the Quineys, the Adamses, 
the \ er D v and younger Norton, and 
Ho ve and Fields and Higginson and 
Ha ind Jolin Dwieht, ar is the 
ad her tooth 1 exclaimed, as the guests 
poured up the stairease, “more of the same 


itemporaries, although of va- 


rious a Phey constantly met, andstillmeet, 
some of th thitually. Amore brilliant, vig 
orou defi intellectual group has been 


seldom see \\ 1 the exception of some of 
the older men, Eve tt Licknor, Webster, ind 
Chi it Was moved by the same convietion 
and purpose; and the later cirele, of whieh the 
four emen named were not part, is the 
distinctive group which gave Boston the su- 
prema n literature, as in politics and mor- 
als, \ h is now said to be passing away. 
undoubtedly true, because so many of 
the group are gone, and no such company of 
men and women is immediately succeeded by 
another The age of Pericles did not pass into 


li 


Anne’s men” ] 


another ave of Pericles. The 
did not renew itself, The 
no such ly 

not The Edinburgh of the begin- 
ning of the century does not re-appear at its | 


abethan « ra 
ad 
Jolinson’s club was 


@SSOTS, 


recruited 


end. The Knickerbockey set t 
the Column, the Sketch Club 
n New York, has left no ln 


ice broke hot coy 
Tin ts 


deere es have uUways 


The London thinks that 1 


thi 


vill be free from any lo 


is no particular meaning in su 
Hawthorne is no more Yank 
Scotch, and Longfellow no 


fennyson, nor Emerson than ¢ 


less in all of them the Puritan ] 


mie, line tl 


ie Cavalier sympatl 


ton, they are 


but 


blossoms of ¢ 


that stoek 


LOCK 


clings to me 


den, and strikes its roots it 


Ill ¢ 

With the vast increase of a 
popul ition,and the exte NaIne ares ¢ 
try, it may well be that no eit ( 
of men and women will ever 
mighty a dominance as that of 
ind it capital If the scept 
the old grasp, it is not “wren 
lineal hand It is seized by 1 


never lifted again, 


a glorious and beneticent 


i 
power greatly used, a cirele of ny 
eminent not only for variety anc 
ius, but for we ll-ordered lives l 


nship. 


» find a satisfactory 


aet 


is as difficult as to diss 
if 
What a gentleman is, we ean « 
| 


her's and 


stone 


vel We win 


isnot. We may affirm ine 


man, however rich, and of hows 
in 


count! 


ies where 


rank is a 


he behave St llishly, COATS! I 


“From wl 


as the go 


Is not a gentleman. 
tle 


to say at colle 


‘men, it follows,” 


as he emer 


lk labyrinth of postulates 


an hour long, that the euests \ 


courtesy of their hosts, upon t] 


continental trip to drive th 


have been persons of social emit 


in no honorable sense gentlemer 


It is undoubtedly a difiienlt wo 


But gentlemanly conduet and wi 


vhich are 
intelligible, and that faet shows t] { 
a distinet standard in every in 


by which behavier is measured. 
aman was born a gentleman means 


conduet are expressions 


te 


that he is courteous, refined. and 
but only that he was born of a 


circumstances at some time had} 


agreeable, and which belonged to a 


ally “good society.” But such a1 


false and mean, and ignorant and coa is 
he a gentleman because he was | ! 


On the other hand, the child of 1 
tions of ignorant and laborious I LV 
humane, honorable, and modest, but with total 


bo 
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tellectua] 
aut 
N er Dana and the Everet ~ 
and ‘I ( e;] cottand Ba tt 
{ 
| | 


ages of society. lie 


neton, as unseltish 
modest as 


the 
a gentleman 


Iso outrage all 
Is he 


honest and modest and Inumane 


he 


proprieties, 


may 


Lovelace e, should we not say that 


ntleman? Should we naturally 


s? But, 

the Fourth as a 
ipossi! 


again, is if hot a joke to 


gentleman, 
to deny the nam 


Dobbu 
1, however, is simple. Using 


we interchange its different mean 


lo sav that aman is born a gentleman 
that he was born under certain social 
To say commendation or de 


is a leman, o1 
that he 
character or manner w 
of the 
or training. In the latter e: 
dividual and personal qualities ; 
ot 
case we refer to t 


ofa man t 
eertaim 
hich 


cireumstances 


Is Siaty 

dent 
ise, We 
conditions. 
If: 
r, to certain circumstances around 


r, we speak external 


he man himse 
Phe quality which is called gentleman 
vhich, theoretically, and often actu 
wishes the person who is bern ina 
It 
ch such a person ought to behave. 
There 
rt 


cle rile t] 


ial position. mian- 


r, however, can be imitated. 


fact of birth 
a certain ease 
the 


Lovelace h: 


under Ce all 


and ger: 


manner, certify 


gentleman, like Don 
iar with polite society 


pleas and fascinating in man 


the Astarte 


She does not know a gentleman, 


} 


severe could not 
Love lace. 


more gentlemanly than 
that 


y Lovelace to be 


st then admit she ea arbi 


a gentleman be 
libertine, or 


because he is false, 


of mind, She may, in 


that only upright and honorable 


a coarse 


ner are centile 


fined mind and man 
maintain tl 


lofty and royal souls are princes, 


re 
may also iat only 
still remain erowds of immoral 

men and unworthy kings. 
persons who abused the generous court- 
he Northern Pacitie trip were gentlemen 
‘I 
1elp them 
s, but they were not gentlemen in wh: 
ded upon their own will. According to 
ry, they did not even imitate the con- 
gentlemen, and Astarte 
vy belonged to the larg 


inly gentlemen. 


one sense, and not in the other. ley were 
entlemen so far as they could not ] 


ut 


must admit 


e class of 


the winds begin to whistle sharply and 
rw to fall, and the appeal of the beg 
more pathetic emphasis, it is well to re- 


who asks 

in the precise way V rnd 
be Christi: a Ven ‘ 
rl 


would not 


ven ¢ 


itable knight-e be 


gerous tomfoolery, But when the skeptic 


whit hi he can not deny he 
that the question | | 
simply. t is a question 
the aid 
This will ! 
the aid to chance, o 
ul The 
demoralizat 
Tiere 


Tl 


Se. result 


whelning ion and immeasur: 


must be association, org 


Zal 


ion, and retle 
system 


the ol 


demoraliz: 


modern 


from 


ot org 


dates ervation 
creasing 
not the work of 
ical persons, | 

erous, and hum: 


practi al Christiar 


me, 


is to do effectively under 


day the work of Christ amon 


It is not achine charits 
llivenes ad 


It is not pert Inetory, 


quiry and special 
batili of impost 
ceremon al. 

This i 
Mrs. 


and 


3s all shown in a brief li 
I. Fields, which is 


~With much val 


James 
whieh rable 
information, describe Linetil 

Which has been found very 


] 


She also relates her own e% 


table work, and adds to it 
of the most observant 


ie SUP Cl. 


fol 
or counery 

beneficent by 
f the charitable. 
The fact 


modie and eccentric individual ¢ 


ing and o1 
© 
never to be for 


the 
fosters crime, establishes hereditar 


ot 


housekeeper or other person Is move 


street and at door increases poverty 


\ 


and wastes enormous sun mone It 


sense of Christian duty to relieve 


to console poverty, he must not dec 

self with the fancy that unintelligent g 
is anything but a form of selfish indu 
If he would do the work of his Master i 


let him visit the poor and se 


; own person, 


mere di 


ih 
has 
has 


lat spas- 


in the 


and 
Trism, 


any 


ving 


lyence, 


n his 


rarch 


| 
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EDITOR'S EASY C R 
ORS EAS CHAIR. bel 
{the 1: member, as the Easy Chair has songht mor 
S as brave as Bay is none the less Christian eharit Give to him sg 
: a tions, as if is the surest instinet of a righteous Bee 
we he | heart, and it is truly to obey that injunction Ve: 
most persistently head-shaking of skep 
oft bul tics, Who looks askance at the SVS 
e Ge tem and holds strictly to the duty of personal aha 
t we interest and relef,can not tthat every body 
can 
i 
ng 
5 
ble 
vl 
mmm ized charity which 
st both ot the in 
suffering. It is 
vinpathetie, gen 
| e task of the most es 
{ 
i of htial charac- | llow-men 
gentle the air and inless sympathy and 
ta eheence are mechan 
ef when needed, and the 
Even re and exposure of fraud, are eg 
boor, 
she m ust published, ag 
a suggestion and 
ise he is a ot organization 
tive in Boston. 
Phere is no more 
\ 
those ¢ rin town 
| ne the labor 
s 
| 
that ten is 
the 
due 11 he 
As 
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that he 


OF 


vy, but take strict care 


promoting crime or 


fraud. To multiply paupers, to furnish drams 
o drunkards, to support idle rogues with the 
hard mm wages of hone mel is not to do 
e work of Christ But to take all possible 
re that almseg ne produces real relief, and 
that by personal visitation and inquiry the 
tual need of the suffering is known, that 
to do york of Christ. 


and women who have 


It is the devoted men 


viven ft nd thought and labor and mone 
to t e organization of charitable relief, 
ind those who stand by idly and compla 


as mechanical charity, whose 
rthy to be written with Abon- 
It is the charm of Mrs. Fields’s 
that it emphasizes especially the 
f “friendly the 
poor and unfortunate,” intel 


ligent syst 


with 
that 


communication 
and shows 


em in almsgiving makes personal 


sVinpath most effect It is because alms 
have becn so constantly given to get rid of 
the poor nee wn conscrence, 
or to isfy a nse of duty, that they have 
been such squandered treasures. This is the 


which 


silence 


charity, 
and 
individual 


Sing mechanism of 
orranization proposes to sn woth 
with 


prithy, 


personal inquiry and symi- 


LAURENCE was recently reading a novel of 


the day, when the story seemed suddenly 
strangely familiar to him, and after much puz 


¢ and wondering he turned to an old col- 


tion of tales, and there found it. It was 


t 


ant discovery, he says. There seem 


ed to be something a little questionable, if not 
dishonest, in the proces ding, Was the story 
original with both authors, he 


prope rt \ 


asks, or was if 
a common and artistic 
or of Rip Van 
berately appropriated 
by the later author? and if so, was it 
thett as dishonest as at 


y of literary 
legend of Faust 


Winkle?» Or was it del 


cvenius, like the 


not a 
vy other theft, throwing 
tories of the same author under suspi 
id making them, in a literary sense, for- 
ceries? What is the 


the offense of Chatterton, who published as the 


inoral ditference between 


works ofan old poet inventions of his own, and 
of a novelist who publishes as his own the 
ons of another? 

Laurence 
hi 
original writing is entitled thenceforth to ap- 
propriate the 
But 
the practice he 
to be u 


demurs to Emerson’s remark that 
aman ing once shown himself capable of 
writings of others at discretion. 
that he 
says only that this las come 
literature, This, indeed, 
not deny. The overlapping of 
literature in this way is familiar. 
priation by 


Emerson dees not say approves 
iderstood in 
Laurence can 

The appro- 
Dumont tells 
us how Mirabean heard a Deputy state his views 
privately, and then, ascending the tribune, the 
great orator poured them forth, fased in his im- 
vassioned rhetoric, having made them forever 


ius is not less so. 
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| the story in Giraldi Cinthio’s Z/ecatom 


hisown. It would be, 


ascertain precisely how much of t 


doubtless, a 


his constitutional speed hes Webste r 


from Story, and how much of his fina 
ame from friends in Wall Street 
Street: nor would the knowledyg 


dom ¢ 


the greatness of the exposition 


ment. 


Laurence will remember a 


so how 1 


the story of his plays Shakespeare dr 
than 
deed, White says f 


his 
the 


other sources own Inve 


Merry Wi 


his amusing comedy sec 


Sor, 


only one of Shakespeare’s plays 1 
Of the Tempest lx 
zalo’s description of his ideal cor 


ly original.” 


is taken almost word for word from | 
Translation of Montaiqne’s [essay 


in 1603, 


It was Shakespear 


thas to appropriate to himself any 


any personage that he found in his re 


Which secured to him good stuff to 
Again, White 
“The plot and the princi 
Whetste 
mos and Cassandra, a drama publist 

but not aeted. 
same writer's Heptameron, a collectio 
publ shed in 1582, Whetstone 


his plays.” 


Says ol 


Veasure: 


ages are taken from George 


The story is also 


he amplified it and improved it 1 


then came Shakespeare to tonch 
mortality.” As You Like It is* a mere 
tization” of a tale by Thomas Lodge 
But Master Lodge have r 
his modest fowl beneath those heavy 
Here is the answer to | 
question: “Then came Shakespeare 
it with immortality.” If Irving did 
vent the legend of Rip Van Winkle, 
Is he a plagiarist ? 
saw its significance and beauty. HH 
terpreted if so that it 


would 


pinions ? 


Is he dishot est 


charms the 
his touch alone the legend tives. Su 


grow slowly. They are gradually n 
tradition, passing from mouth to mouth, 
veneration to generation, like old 1 
which vary and expand from one s 
other. No person is the inventor, |] 
for him whose happy genius gives them 
which fixes them torever. 
Evidently Laurence would 
He admits that there are certain legend 
are common property, amid which ereat 
His point 
If, for instance, hes 
tind in a novel by Anthony Trollope a si 
Which is the counterpart or reproduction ot 


not d 


ins is wchartered libertine. 


precise and prosaic, 


scene in one of Miss Ferrier’s novels, or if ina 
tale of Mrs. Oliphant’s he should discover t! 
same situation and characters and conyers 
tion that he recalls in one of Miss Austens 
if in any such coineidence the original was 2 
story little known, what would Laurence 
obliged to conelude in regard to Mr. Trollo] 
or Mrs. Oliphant? He could not plead that it 
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vend touched by those writers into 
itv, or a tradition in the air which 
id ‘caught in definite and beautiful 
lle would have, indeed, the possible 


redible recourse ot ide ntity of inven- 
But he would still say that the discov- 
ainful, and in the cases supposed he 

st that Shakespeare's traustigura 
Phomas Lodge’s story into As You Like 
Irving’s exquisite immortalization of 
Pin Van W inkle legend. did not justify the 
of Trollope or the kleptomania of Mrs. 
His own wood sense, therefore, must decide 
ase Whether if is the rightful appro- 

of genius, W hich seeks no conceatment 

its own justification, or whether it is 

pla 


ep men are sometimes capable. Disraeli 


iarism. Of this oftense even 


a funeral discourse of Berryer, and 
s inexcusable as the act of the writel 
recorded, who sent to the editor of a 
ne a poem of Lowell's as original. It 
mpossible that men should risk their 
mes so lightly upon so frail a chance. 
ould Trollope tileh from Miss Ferrier, 
Mrs, Oliphant from Miss Austen? They 
th invent and narrate without illicit 
Yes, but why does the respectable clerk 
isband and father defraud the bank or 
mplover of three or four thousand dollars ? 
fhe elerk and the author take the risk, and 
for luek. And when in the one case Mr. 
ive Bueket lays his hand upon the 
shoulder, or in the other Laurence 
s out the fatal conveyance, both the clerk 
the author wish, but too late, that they 
ded the inward monitor which whis- | 
ancient words that were spoken im 


and lightning, “Thou shalt not steal.” 


On a pleasant day and evening during the 
mn a few venerable gray - beards and 
heads met in a chureh in the city, and 
and spoke, and told old tales of former 
nys, and rejoiced that they had not died 
re their eyes had seen the glory. The 


| 


he foundation of all other rights is that ot 
ree speech. The mere announcement of the 
meeting drew a vast and excited throng to 
revent it. Men of standing in the communi 


if 


vy made themselves leaders of the mob, and 


occupied in advance the entrances to the ha 


where it was to take place. The proprietors 
of the hall, appa led by the evidences ot tur 
ous hostility to the meeting and its purposes, 
refused to open it to those ho had engayed 
it, and they went else here. 

But the obstruct mob did not relax thei 


mrpose. They hastened to another hall, where 


eh ot respected and even noted names ha 


rangued them violently, introduced resolutions 
decrying the purpose of the orig il meeting 


and suddenly hearing that the projectors of 


( 


small chapel, and swarming in, eag 


hat meeting were assembled elsewhere, the 
rowd rushed wildly to the place, which was a 
| 1 iver for 

‘ound the ¢ hapel deserted. The holders of the 
neeting had accomplished their object and r 
ired from the rear of the bu 


muurst in through the front 


as the mob 


Lhe press 


of the city, with one or two no able ¢ Keep 


ions, the next morni eelebrated the intend 


d suppression of a peacetul meeting by an an 


ery mob as if it had been a national victor 


l 
t 
t 


ver piratical invaders. It denounced the 
| 


meeting with a malignant bit 


eaders of t 


erness with which the familiars of the Inquisi 


+] 
on might have anathematized Luther and his 


friends, and the few voices in the papers which 
protested against treating the holders of the 
meeting with violence yet yke of them ina 


strain of abhorrence which virtually branded 


produced no ripple upon the surface | 


ity life. The newspapers printed brief re- 
of it among the other city news. But 
return of the Philadelphia base-ball play- 


rs, and the “mill” between Sullivan and other 


sers, challenged very much more space and 
much more general popular attention. 


Yet fifty years before, when those gray | 


irds were brown, and those bald heads 
vey as Samson’s, their meeting couvulsed 
city, and oceasioned a riot which was the 
ivsor of similar desperate disturbances, 
the forernnner of one of the greatest of 
wars. The meeting was then denounced 
ulvance in double-leaded editorials, which 
ere the direct and doubtless the intentional 
tements to bloodshed and the subversion of 
ar rights; for the popular right which is 
LXVIII.—No. 403.—10 


them as public enemies. 

Who were these dangerous and d 

men whose mere prope sal to meet 


themselves for a pu 


ly declared, and which was to be 
legal methods only, had so profoundly 


ed the « ity and startled the press i 


ing a furious alarm? They were 


sons who asserted the principles of the Decla 
ration of Inde pendence, and demanded that 
all Americans should enjoy the rights which 
the Declaration affirmed to belong to all men. 
The object of the meeting was the formation 


those who 


fa city antislavery soci 


assembled in October of this year were the 


survivors of that meetn 


been accomplished, and the views whose an- 


r, Their object has 
nouncement fifty years ago convulsed the city 
are now the commonplaces of universal accept- 
ance. It would be incredible that the senti- 


ment of the city within the easy memory ot 
men living was so hostile to the American 
principle and to its t indamental guarantees 
if a still later experience had not illustrated 
the same hostility. 

It seems almost eruel to reeall the names of 
those who spoke of the purposes of men who 
proposed to appeal to public opinion against 
a monstrous public wrong, and of the men 


themselves, as “the folly, madness, and mis 


: 
ol 
ey 
( 
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chief of these bold and dangerous men,” and | Chatham Street Chapel, was 
as “persons who owe What notorie ty they Spirit, 
have to their love of meddling with agitating 


There is no blacker traitor 
Institutions than the man who in 
vry mob against peaceful meetiy 


subjects.” This was the way in which those 


who thought themselves to be in the van of 


speech. To destroy these is to est \ 


treedom and of civilization Spoke of the begin anny, Free spect his precious, not { 
f hing of one of the great historie movements but for unpopular opinions. It is to 


the progress of the race, and of men who took 
up the work of the fathers of t] 
to 


the land of the Inquisition a vo 
Country only Inquisition; in the land of 
carry it further and logically forward It liberty. That freedom has ov: rt 


stupid contempt two tyrants by developing 


vas with this insolent and a pul 
Which has made them impossibl 


that the press which prided itselt upon its lib 
erty, and in a country which guaranteed the 


duty of a free press is to defend t 


it of free peacetul assembly and of free 


free assertion of unpopular Opinio 
speech, struck at both of them as fatal to 


the common welfare. Had Philip the Second 


dangerous they may seem to govern; 


society; and it is but just to record 4 
and the sanguinary Alva controlled a press | only paper in New York whieh.“ why 
in the Netherlands three centuries ago, they | cloak was new.” stated « learly and 


would have denounced the be 


vinning of the | ly the true principle upon this subj. 
great contest with the black despotism of the 


j Journal of Commerce 
nquisition in the same tone of vindictive If, amid the exulting crowd that 


h which that little meet- Kine William of elorious and happy 
lng atthe Chatham Street 


hatred and disdain wit 


was assailed) to Eneland, a spectator had seen thy 
by the press of New York in 1833. 


white locks of some old soldier of ( 
It is no wonder that the pioneers of that Ironsides—as the men of Hadley 
to have seen the venerable head of G 


aah OF 


famous evening Wished to come together upon 
ts fiftieth anniversary to rejoice that they had 1 


egicide, suddenly appearing as their ¢ 
entered into the promised land. The fact that 


he would have felt his heart throl 
gratitude at the vision of one of the 
evidence of who founded the liberty which Will 
the completeness of their triumph. Their 
‘folly, madness, and mischief” have become 
patriotic wisdom. 


thei meeting excited no general interest, and 


was almost unobserved, was the 


to complete. So some musing obser 


VOT 


church where the reverend gray-beards } 
Phe “bold and dangerous | renew their frie ndship and to tell the 
men” have grown into a mighty nation. And 

for the brethren of the press that anniversary 


might well have gazed with gratitud 

the peace and prosperity of the count 
the thinned and thinning remnant of t 

and chief is the consideration that the spirit | guard whose constaney and deyot 


of the newspapers, and not of the meeting in | that peace and prosperity possibl 


has some very significant suegestions. First 
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> Be most magnificent book of the year, and | the command of publishers by the inex] 
in many cardinal particulars the most su- 
perb volume that has ever issued from the 


ble inventiveness of modern times in the rm 


of science and of the mechanic and elegant 
press of this or any other country, is the | arts. 


stately and Inxurious folio, The Raven. by 
Edgar Allan Poe, illustrated by Gustave Doré, 
which the Messrs. Harper have sagaciously 
chosen for publication as a holiday gift-book 
and sonve nir. Regarded from the ty pograph- 


It is unnecessary to enter here upon a erit 
ical estimate and analysis of the charact: 
quality either of Poe as a poet or of 1D) 
an artist, since that subject has been discus 
ed by Mr. Stedman, with his accustomed grace 
subtilty, and vigorous good sense, in an es 
prefixed to the poem and its illustrations 
the volume under notice. Thus muc! 
tain, that both have made a powerful impres 
sion upon the popular mind and taste, 
that this impression is wider, deeper, more gi 


ical and bibliographical stand-point it is liter 
ally a chef-daurre, the realization of the per- 
fection of the art, and the far more than ful- 
fillment of the most radiant dreams of the 
most ambitious publishers of a century, a half- 
century, or even a decade ago. Sueh a book, 
considered merely as a manufactured product, | eral, and promises to be more lasting than a 
would have been an impossibility a generation | that has been made by numbers who were fa 
ago, and is now made possible only by the un- | greater poets or painters than either. Poe's 
oxampled resources that have been placed at | genius, such as it was, found its counterpart i 

that of Doré. Both were similarly endoy 

The Raven. By EvGar ALLAN Por. Illustrated by | with an active and daring but erratic and wm 

lo Hew 7 disciplined imagination. Both revelled | 
Brothers the weird, the ghastly, the grotesque, th 
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omy, the shadowy, and all their 


vere more or Jess morbid. Both 
if not extravagant and melo- 


But none the less each was habit- 


mioned by grand and poetie fan 


t 


he stamp of genuine originality, 


ese qualities and idiosynerasies 


is not remarkable that Doré was 


Poe's Raven.” Indeed, with his 


range and limitations it was inevita- 
should be so attracted. And to 
1 of this law of mutual intellect 
on we owe his unique interpreta- 


cation of the poem now before 
lication, We say, since, while strictly 


to the prevalent spirit and general 
ies of Poe’s conception, Doré not intre- 


dds to or materially enlarges its 


sies by pursning them indetinitely 
L lines. It is an interesting fact, 


ch imparts a peculiar value to the 


e, that this was Dore’s last work. The 


evermore” proved a propli tic refrain 
“ling painter. The text of the 

is collated and settled in this volume 

Mr. Stedman in conformity with the poet's 
readings and corrections, is undoubtedly, 


Ir. Stedinan modestly suggests, the most 


d effective version of the poem yet 


printed, without any interruption 


ts continuity by the illustrations, immedi- 
t Mr. Stediman’s acute and scholarly 


Then follow Dore’s imposing il- 
s, twenty-six in number, being one, 


| sometimes two, for each verse of the eight- 


posing the poem. Each is a full-page 
on, printed on one side only of a 
is leat of richly tinted card-board pa- 
f the finest texture, fourteen inches in 
by eighteen inlength. Each engraved 

s protected by an interleaf of tine white 
er, delicately thin, but very strong, on 
are printed in the form of a legend the 

t are the subject of the illustration 
owing. The illustrations thus form a sep- 


nuous gallery of nearly a score and 


uf of Dore’ s latest and most characteristic 
lesigus. The engravings from these desiens 
i the highest style of the art in America, 
Wing been intrusted to and executed by the 
fo ng well-known artists: F. Juengling, 
Il. Claudius, G. F. Buechner, R. A. Miiller, R. G. 
tze, W. Zimmerman, F.S. King, T. Johnson, 

Kk. Staudenbaur, Frank French, R. Schelling 


‘av Kruell, Victor Bernstrom, and Robert 


Gray's Elegy? has never been as worthily 
ras bountifully illustrated as in the elabo- 
Maieiy beautiful edition just published by the 
Messrs. Lippincott. It is not a little remark- 

that this poem, which is a more general 
lavorite than any other in the language among 


gy Written in a Country Church-Yard By 
‘HoMas Gray. The Artists’ Edition toyal 4to, pp. 
Puilladelphia: J.B. Lippincott and Co. 
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the people of Eng 


and in every rank and con 
dition of life, has received sueh scant attention 
from English artists. A few pictures of aver 
age merit suggested by it have been executed 
by painters of some note, but notwitl 
the numerous temptations it offers to the pen 
cil of the artist, near yv every line of its two- 
and-thirty verses calling up some striking pi 
ture closely associated with universally famil- 
larand universally cherished aspeets of nature 
and of human life, the illustrations that are 
to be found in former editions of the poem, 
whether English or American, have been sur- 
prisingly few, and generally feeble The edi- 
tion before us, appropriately stvled by the 
publ sher® The Artists’ Edition,” is a new de- 


parture by an American publisher, assisted by 


a number of the best American designers and 
engravers, With results of whieh Americans 


may be justly prot dl The text is spre a over 
some forty vellum-like royal quarto pages, 
printed on one side only, so that only a single 
Verse, or at most two verses, appear om each 
page, and the remainder of the pages are oe 
cupied with more than a score of half, three- 
quarter, or nearly full page engravings, rich 

1 poetic meaning, and of exquisite grace and 
aint finish. ‘The illustrations, as has been 
intimated, are the result of the associated ef- 
fort of nineteen desieners and nearly as many 
engravers, among the former of whom we tind 
the names of Gibson, Bisbing, Gifford, Richards, 
Schell, Hovenden, Poore, Church, Sword, Frost, 
Smedley, Foote (Mary Hallock), Craig, Shirlaw, 
and Jones, and among the latter the names 
of Tinker, Reed, Dalziel, Hayman, Davis (John 
P.), Williams, Faber, Hark V, SN lvester, Jueng 
line, Lauderbach, and Dana. 


AN elegant holiday volume from the River 
side Press, entitled Tienty Poems from Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Illustrated Jrom Paint 
ings by his Son, Ernest W, Lonafe llow. is invest- 
ed with a triple interest: It is typographically 
beautiful; the poetical selections which form 
its text, although familiar, possess a real and 
intrinsic literary value, and abound in pietur- 
esque and richly suggestive descriptions; and 
its illustrations are admirable specimens of 
American art. In addition to this the work 
may fairly rank as a unique among the euri- 
osities of literature from the unusual cireum- 

| stance that it combines the work of two art- 
| ists, father and son, eminent in different walks, 
| the one a great poet, and the other a merito- 
| rious painter, capable of wort! hily interpreting 
| and reproducing in pictorial forin the poetical 
conceptions of his illustrious parent. it were 
supertiuous, and even impertinent, to appraise 
the quality of the poems in this collection. It 
|} is enough to say that they were chosen for a 
place in it because they are peculiarly suscep- 
tible of pictorial embellishment and interpre- 


Twenty Poems from Henry Wadsworth Lonafi low 
Ilustrated from Paintings by his Son, Ernest W Long 
fellow. 4to, pp. 61. Moughton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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llustrations, however, we may 
erely that they 


are tec hnieally excel- 
lent ideed, rarely so 


but also that they are 
richly informed ree the grace ful, refined, and 
delicate Spins that be 

s Lon icllow’ 


eautifies and illu- 
pensive verse, The sub- 
the Wustrations, some fifty in number, 
are chiefly drawn from lands ape or marine 
views, the most of which relate to places deat 
near his home at ¢ ambridge, or to 
familiar s he 1 Nahant, where he had his 


On the reduced sc ale in which 
ivoin the volume the illustrations 
cle lic tte Inlnuteness and sottness 


of mit tures. Oneofthe 
tre 
of Lonefellow is the 


‘atures ot the book 
‘asured by the admirers 
masterly portrait which 
serves as a frontispiece, This was engraved 
by Mr. W. B. Closson, after the original paint- 
Inge by the poet’s son, and is considered by the 
family of the poet to be the best likeness of 
him that has ever been m ule. The other en- 
Andrew 9 W. 
ssistants, W. J. Dana, E. 
John Filmer, N. Orr and 
Putnam, 


eravings are the y ork Of George 
B. Closson and his a 
Clement, J, 
Co., and 


i@ment, 

THE rich pictorial sugeestiveness of Tenny- 
son’s thas prompted Messrs. James R. 
Osgood and Co. to produce an edition of the 
poem, interpre te by American artists, which 
is unrivalled by any other for the perfection 
of its typography, and the Wealth, beauty, and 
infinite variety of j 


ts illustrations. These are 

thoroughly in harmony with the finely poet 

ical, semi-mediaval, semi- modern spirit of the 

poem, ible us to discover Hew beat utiles 

that were latent in it, and to arrive at a more 

— et conception of it as a work of art, by 
ausing all its 


exquisite Imagery and subtle 


all its moving Situations, pictur- 
1 piquant characters, to take 
as they are made 


line I 


esque scenes, an 


a detinite shape, to pass in 


procession before the eye, robed 
the thonsandfold minute and 
sories with which the poet lends softened 
srace or inparts a heichtened be auty to the 
Senuine flesh-and-blood actors in his half-real, 
half - legendary y tale. The illustrations pre- 
pared for this elegant volume, 
hundred In numbe r, were d 
under the 


accees- 


than a 
rawn engraved 
supervision of A, V. Anthony, 
the drawings h: wing been exec by F.S. 
Church, F. Dielman, H: ry Fenn, Mary Halloek 
Foote, A . Frederic ks, A. B. Frost, E. 
W. St. J. Harper, L. Ipsen, G, 
Sandham, F. B. Schell, and J. 
and the ¢ Neravings by 
A. V.S. Anthony, K. 
Kk. Clement, W. B. Closson, W. J. Dana, A. 
Gamm, G. E. Johnson, W. H. Morse, Russell 
and Richardson, = E. Sylvester, W. M. Tenney, 
H. Tichenor, . Whitney, and He Wolf. 

* The Princess. A Medley. By Aurrep Tennyson 


Illustrated. Royal syo, pp. 22. Boston: James R. | 


Osgood and Co | 


more 


H. Garrett, 
Perkins, H. 
DD. Woodward | 
Joln Andrew and Son, 


Atwood, J. A 
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THE very general desire for infor 
specting Mexico that has been ex, 
development of the country and its 
commercial relations with other y 
the comparatively stable gover) 
last decade, and that has bee 
stimulated by the extension of Ene 
and American ente rprise into that 
very intelligently ministered to } 
Ing volume 


from the pen of one ¢ 


*wide-awake” travellers, Mr. \\ 


op, entitled Old Mexico and her Lost 


In which he gives the results 


Ot this 
tions while making a leisure], journe 
the country in the spring and snimi 
As Mr. Bishop has no purpose te 
like an elaborate historical or 
recount of Mexico, he refers oy] 
itew ofits antiquities and histor 


are} 


and confines himself almost es 


practical and popular description © 


sent state of the country; of s 
usages with reference to the aeanis 
tenure of property by foreigners 
dition of its towns, cities, and out 
and agricultural distriets, more « sper 
regard to their eligibility or the r 
residence or busine Of the relatio) 
of the towns and provinees to the 
their lative present or 
tance as geographical, political, ine 
commercial centres: of the opport 

intercommunication, tr: Msportation, 
tlement that are afforded hy the eon 
partially constructed railroads, or 

promised by those which have been yp 
of the disposition of the people 


oft 


Prosper { 


to 

‘ans, their value as laborers, and thy 
ei for railroad building and { 
tural, mining, o1 


of the resources and products, natur 
tificial, of the country at large, or yx 
particular provinces. Together wit 

tertaining matter adapted to the tasti 
who have a 
the volume contains a large fund of 
tion that will prove of substantial 


predilection for books o 


pursuit 


t+ 


value to those who propose to visit Mi 


health, business, residence, or plea 

will be found a desirable h: and- bool 
for travellers gene rally. Second only 
est to the portion of the book tha 
Mexico proper is that whieh gives an 
of Mr. 


now forming a part of the United Stat 


Southern California to New Mexico a 


na, and in which he embodies his 


of their cities, towns, vill: ages, minin 
and cattle ranches, and deseribes the} 


| features of the country traversed, a 


cial, industrial, and topographical « 


| isties. 


5 Old Mexico and her Lost Provi a AJ 
Mexico, Southern ¢ ‘alifornia, and - 


Cuba. By Witttam W 
12mo, pp. 509, 


tions. New York: opera 


Bishop’s journey over its lost pr 
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the most important, and, in view of 
t attitude of China to the rest of the 
e of the most timely publications of 
th. is a new and enlarged edition of 
Is Williams’s valuable work, The 
lom®. ‘This exhaustive survey of 


ipl 
story of the Chinese Empire, and of 
fe of its inhabitants, was originally 
thirty-five vears ago, and in the inter 


een universally accepted as a stand- 


iv, government, literature, science, 


rity upon all the subjects of which 
Since its first publication, however, 
unerous Changes have taken place 
ensive and venerable empire, and a 
ulvance has been made by its peo- 
ilers in the arts of civilization and 
tual development. Many of the insti- 
had existed from time 

\ d which had operated to shut out 
i from the rest of the world, have been 


s which 


lor swept away, and she has now be- 
one of the family of nations, holding in- 
urse With other peoples, and maintaining 
and treaty relations with them. A new 
has come into power, under which the 
administration has radically increased 
hority among the provincial rulers, and 
than ever in any former years has man- 
to maintain control over their preten- 
| to solidify the imperial govern- 
Fuller materials have been discovered, 
wcome accessible, giving a more per- 
mnvledge of Chinese history, chronolo- 
ve, and literature, of the advances 

ve been made in the arts, sciences, and 
es, and more thoroughly illustrating 
estic life and manners of the Chinese, 
eligious and political systems. Fi- 
have been com- 
development of the country by 


. Vast strides made in 


in the 


roads and other modes of intercommunica- | 


immigration, and in various forms of 
nical and agricultural industry; and 

y historical events, internal and external, 
e occurred, largely modifying the condi- 
of the people of China, and materially 


‘ng their relations to the central author- | 


as wellas the relations of the empire itself 
All this has necessitated 
omplete revision of the book, which, indeed, 
has heen prosecuted by Dr. Williams, re- 

as amounted to a complete rewriting of 

1; sothat although most of what appeared in 
le Original edition remains unchanged, that 
ied to matters of historical or sociological 


outer world. 


that were then well ascertained, so nu- 
shave been the changes, additions, eli- 
and abbreviations rendered necessary by 
weh of events, and the acquisition of 
, ore exact, and more recent informa- 


Vidle Kingdom. A Survey of the Chinese 

re and its Inhabitants. By S. WeLLs WILLIAMs 

| Edition. With Illustrations and a New May 

ofthe Empire. In Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 886 and 775. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


| tion, that 
| Without ente ring into an extended svi 


| outline of this sterling work, it si 


| Grant White 


| foot-notes 
| nation is really needed 
| biguous word or plirase, not passing over in 


} and Explanatory N 


1 1027. 


the work is practically a new 


that Dr. Williams has incorporated in 


thing that is authentically known of ( 


this day, including full accounts of its 
political divisions, its geographical an 
vraphical features, it 
tics, its language, its 


arts and science 
ural history, its laws and their admin 
its religious and educational systems, its clas 


and 


its ar- 


sical and polite literature, its commerce 


resources, its listory and ironology, 


chitecture, and its people, their dress, diet, in- 
dustrial pursuits, and social divisions and daily 
lite. In to this, Dr. Williams 
gives a history of the internal movement and 
external the pre- 
sent system ot 

of China with England 

bellious subjeets, and of 

in China, from the 
in 1861 until 


social acdaition 


sulted 


pressure which re 


coup ¢ 


IN the Richard 


works 


Riverside Sha speare, 
has edited 

alike with discretion and good sense, and ina 
that is 
scholarship. Arranging 


order of 


creditable 


the p 


anne l 


logical comedies, histories, and 


gedies, and apy nding the poems to the histo- 


ries, he assigns a separate generous octave to 
of these 
and prints the text in a single 


At 


ing an eye to the wants of the intelligent and 


each convenicnt natural divisions, 
in column on a 
fair and ample page. the same time, hav- 
appreciative reader who turns to Shakspeare 
for enjoyment instead of for analysis and dis- 
section, rather than to a parade of bis own 


critical dexterity or a display of his own anti- 


quarian or philological acquirements, and not 


presuming to do the reader's thinking and in- 
terpretation for him, he has carefully planned 
the work so as to present to the public an ele- 
gant edition of Shakspeare, 
compendious, easily readable, and moderate in 
price, Should give an authentic text, edited 
With scrupulous fidelity ; should condense in 
brief introductions to the plays all that 
tainly known in regard to the origin and 
sources of each, its date of publication, and the 


Which, compact, 


Is cer- 


period of its action; and should explain, in 
just where, and only where, expla- 
every obsolete or am- 


one play what requires explanation because it 
has been explained in another, but explaining 
every obscure word or phrase whenever and 
wherever it occurs, unless it be found twice in 
the same scene. Mr. White has carried out 


The Riverside Shakapeare. Mr. Willi: 

speare’s Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poe 
The Text, newly edited. With Glossarial, Historical, 
By RicHarp GRANT WHITE 
In Three Volumes. I. Comedies, 8vo, pp. 884; IL. Histo 
ries and Poems, pp. UL. Tragedies, 8vo, pp. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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purpose undeviatingly 


and sneeessfully. 


His introductions are marvels of terseness, and 


vet contain everything that an intelligent 
reader cares to know: his glossarial, histor 
ical, and explanatory notes are brief, luminous, 
d directly to the point; his text is as perfect 
the 1 1 industrious research and pains 
ta rstu could make it; and the concise 


lite of Shakspeare which he has 


pretixed to the first volume sets forth every 
fact that is really known with regard to the 
life, charaeter, disposition, habits, and writings 
of the poet Hy reason of its convenient size, 
its jus us arrangement, its thoroughly trust 


worthy text, and the wise 


reserve with which 
it has been edited and annotated, this service 
all other editions 


able edition deserves, alrov« 


with which we are familiar, to be made the fa 


vorite companion of the man of letters in his 
study. and of all readers of cultivated literary 
taste In the seclusion of their libraries or in 
their hours of leisure. 


Bret Harte’s literary style is 


commendably free from trick or mannerism, it 
Is so distinetive and peeuliar that even the 
most uncritical reader may easily distinguish 


it from that 
Whether it be 


is numistakably 


of any of his contemporartes, 
his own. But if we analyze 
it we shall tind that its uniqueness does not de- 
pend upon any novelty or peculiarity in his vo- 
cabulary, or syntactical arrangement, or details 
of strneture and composition, but is due to cer- 
tain characteristic general effects of tone and 
an 
phere of their own, and which, assisted by the 


related 


color which invest his tales with atmos- 
nature of his snbjects, impress a strong 
family li It is further to be 
remarked that notwithstanding their strong 


ceneral re 


keness npon them. 
semblanee his tales are never mo- 
their environments 
never the same; and their de- 
ter, action, movement, and de- 
scription are rich not only in their variety, but 
also in their diversity. 


notonous or 
are ike, but 
tails of chara 


repetitious 


As in his other tales, 
the scene of the latest effort of this vigorous 
and original writer —In the Carquinez Woods® 

the far West, and shifts back and 
forth from amid the fresh wildness and grand- 
eur of nature in the solitude of the mighty for- 
est, to the rnde and uneonventional life and 
homespnn manners of the adjacent clearings 
on the plains and mountains that form the 
outer fringe of our civilization. The story is 
as brief as it is dramatic, and this prompts the 
that brevity and concentration 
are among those of Bret Harte’s literary vir- 


is laid in 


observation 


tues that might be advantageously imitated | 


One of the most effective 
of story -tellers, he never wearies his reader by 


by other novelists. 


spinning out his incidents and situations, or 
by ingeniously mystifying and prolonging the 


8 In the Carquinez Woods. By 


pp. 241. Boston 


Bret Harre. 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


18mo, 
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a merit or a demerit, his style | 


catastrophe of his plot, but he pro 
most dramatic etieets, involving a 
of passion and character and inc) 
straightforward simplicity and dircet 
this 


marked characteristics as a stor 


new tale he exhibits his best 


although, as is the case in most o 


is occasionally marred by an infusion of 
ness and brutality, there are numero 
ed passages in it of exquisite delic 
tenderness, and humor, and still of 
have been rarely surpassed in all t 

of genuine and sustained dramat 


IN his latest 
Howells 


novel, A 
gratted 
and vicissitude upon the stem ofa s 


tiomanws 
has so muitiy 


rather hackneyed plot, and has caus 


blossom with engaging varieties { 
trasts of character, as to hide its trite 
tennity trom the observation of thie 
nnd the bril 
changeful story of which it is the niu 


reader, absorb him in 


coustrnetive power it has been sii 
more than one of his former produ 

it is superior to most of them in it 

the blended delicacy, ti 
and detiniteness of its detail, and int 
nuity and simplicity of its narrative. \ 
the exception of the somewhat Cruso 


yroupings, 


periences of the quasi-he ro Fenton 
atoll, or coral island of the Pacitic, the 
for its fresh naturalness 
quentiality, especially as a transer 


remarkab!e 


eventualities and vicissitudes to wl 
American life is often subjeet. and of 1 
age and energy and multiplicity of 
with which the trials a 
pointments that follow in their train, ar 
seldom encountered by 
and high-spirited women, 
Harkness, is an attractive 


of a considerable class of our A 


these, and 


our luxurious 
The heroine, H 
and, we 
true type 
ican women —self-reliant, brave, yn 
meeting adversity with courage as t 
joved prosperity with a keen relish, vet, \ 
er in prosperity or adversity, tender and t1 
loyal and generous in their friendships, a 
And although 
rather tame and commonplace lover, to w] 
she remains steadfast in spite of his prolo 
absence and reported death, is sketched 
shadowily by Mr. Howells and appears so 


true as steel in their love, 


tle upon the stage as to remain a eomparal 
stranger, and although our sympathies 
warmly enlisted for a manly, open - hearted 
and unattectedjy chivalrous young Eng 
nobleman, the type of a true gentleman, \ 
becomes her suitor when she is in great + 
tremities, vet her rejection of him and the 
ury at his command, and her constancy to li 
first love, do not disappoint us, since thy 
lustrate traits that are a part of her chara 


Reason. By Wititan D. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and | 


A Woman's 
12mo, pp. 466. 
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tha 


Fr 


ie woman, Without which its symmetry 
As 


t. Mr. Howells introduces in his story 


wuts would have been spoiled. Is 

eresting studies of social phases and 
us, but these are not paraded, and seem 
of the events and i 
Its 
its gradual and felicitous develop 
killful portraiture of the characte 


figures thi 


consequence 


e deseri 


Hel 


Hes, Interest 


paramount 


sit 


of a few central 


ind the resolute and high-spirited 


ut 
ler, gentle, and womanly heroine, 
gious and metaphysical disquisi 
tions, moralizings, and textual and 
the educational 
Macdonald 


th a 


il exercitations, and 
Mr. George 
there 
at considerable le 
Donal 
ier superticial nor frivolous read 


l,or may provoke them, aft- 


which inter- 
hand, 


neth, throughout 


and Wi free and 


Grant, may deter some 
mits perusa 
istering a few of its chapters, to throw 
We assure all 
lye 


weariness of spirit. 


are great losers, not only 


Lif 


them as being dry and tedious, are 


these passages, which at first 
re 
practical 

aye often pregnant with keen or quaint 
,and are 


ble for their originality and 


invariably essential to a just 


hension of the idiosynerasies of the 


cters Who figure in the narrative, but be 


the story itself, though unquestionably 

y oddities and incongruities, is one 

aa power and attractiveness. Donal 

ts central figure, is pre-eminently an 
and strone character, whose sturdy 

r efforts for religious and intel 

tual growth, and whose gentlene 4, tender 
ss, self-restraint, simple purity, moral and 
sical courage, steadfast loyalty to principle 
luty, and clear-sightedness in penetrating 
unravelling the uncanny and the preter- 
il, exert a Wholesome and invigorating 

ce upon all who come in 
and atfeet the 


sively. 


contact with 


reader searcely less im- 
The tale is rich in situations and 
dents native to Seottish life and character 
ong the vigorous middle and peasant class; 
ts principal charm is the weird Ratcliffian 
With which it is impregnated, and which 
resses the reader with a delicious sense of 
lnysterious and the supernatural, until it 
spelled by the ingenuity and sagacity of 
hero, Many of the situations and inci- 
ts resemble in their tone and pleasantly re- 
| similar scenes in Mrs. Ratelitte’s old-fash- 
ed but perennially delightful romances. 


Miss Brappon’s Phantom Fortune™ is a tale 


incidents and plot could have had no 
Dona Grant. A Novel 
rankKiln Square Library.” 
rand Brothers. 
Phantom Fortune 
inklin Square Library. 
rand Brothers. 


sy GEORGE MACDONALD: 
pp. 101. New York: 


A Novel. 


By M. E. Brappon 
4to, pp. 9%. New York: 
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Britain. <A 


his coun 


basis of reality outside of Great 
Governor-General of India 


honors 


disgraces is vileness as a 


man, and his rapaeity y,and unufaith 


from: the 


Lidding 


itl aristo 
world of Lond f which she is the ae 


ith his in 
and speet nth shinent that 
awatted him, 
ious of it, the 
cerate her proud spirit, couti 


ed 


as though her title 


pangs that 


ics to re 


on thie 


recog 
to ado so Were pen hi 


When the 


is there to meet 


ed and unimpeachable. husband 
him: 


the opprobrium 


reaches English soil, she 
and to en 


that 


impended, and to prepare a detense, it 
forees him by het 
her to thei 


Sutherlandshire. 


one were possible, he supe 
secluded 


On 


rior will to accompany 


country-seat in distant 


intel 
before an 


the way thither she learns from a 


sure 


ligencer th: tless he should die 


investigation is ordered, his exposure and 
condemnation would be inevitable, his entire 


landed property be contiseated, his last six 


pence be held answerable, his family be oygared, 
] branded 
f but of 
as Weil the 
to 


ir vouthful son, she availed of a 


an illustrious family 1 
Thinking of het 
erited 


mined 


and ame 


hot st 


shame. 


Howe Sue 


and preserve h 
the 
sudden access of illness which had prostrate d 
her husband and left him ] 
to feign that he had died, and to bury a 


she bore 


tates for 


deter Is @S- 


apparently lifeless, 
con- 


venient substitute im h ad, thus averting 


the threatened exposure and punishment, and 


his title and estates to his son 


preserving 
ior nearly half a ce ntury she secludes her hus- 
an imbecile, in 
wings of their 


band, at length become almost 


the concealment of one of the 


rambling old country home, where he lives the 
life of a sybarite as the putative uncle of the 
steward. Meanwhile thei 


son reaches man- 


hood, sueceeds to the title and estates, dies, 
and 
them having remained in ut 
the living death of the 
the 


strain 


leaves a son and TWo ¢ ers, all of 


inght 
ter ignorance of 
lord, though re- 

The 


roof with him, 
this deception, the long 


old 
siding under same 
constant of 
continued acting a diflicult part, and the air 
of mystery with which it enveloped the life of 


this imperious and in many respects grand wo- 
man, from the 


venerable and still beautiful old age, is pow- 


‘ich summer of her days until 


erfully depicted, and gives rise to many strik 
ing ineid The young lord, her grandson, 


isan honorable young fellow, actively engaged 


fulness as a ruler, and forestalling his reeall Reg ees 
{ and the arraigument before the House of Lords Stes 
are inevitable, be Tests Lis and 
d sails for England laden th the 
| 
wealth that his pertidy had exton 
le } | ] Phe ; 
wople he had miseoverned. of 
his rascalitv and impending disgrace reach his : ae 
t te beautiful and imperious wife in England in oe 
advance of | retul wid although she knows 
erat 
I 
such 
es 
i 
§ 
tral on 
ac 
\ 
t 
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ne | wild oats, but with all his light- | and her visions of success less san: 


0 

‘ of | erandmothers love; but | from an obscure province of Ireland 
she has econeentrated all the wealth of her af- | vast Maelstrom of London life. Th 
f s upon the elder of his sisters, because | goes thither with a predeterminati: 

! nherits her o1 peerless beauty, though | by his wits, and circumstances force 
ne heriting her indomitable will and su- | to live by hers. Then follow dreary « 
perb intellect. It is her favorite dream that | trial, discouragement, and disillusior 
this young beauty, who is also the destined | apprentice-work deservedly rejected 


heir of her immense ac 


‘tumulated wealth, is to 


re-enact her réle as a society queen, and is to 
marry the son of her first love, a nobleman of 
the h ole st rank and noblest character, and 
for this she schemes to introduce the young 
lady into society under the AUSspices of one of 
her quondam titled friends, not, however, be- 
fore the girl had made the acquaintance and | 
won the love of a friend of her brother, who 


was thought to be merely 


sof humble birth. She 
it did ne 


ture, and at the 


iol returned his love, 


but tt sink deeply in her shallow na- 
command of her strong-willed 


grandmother she cancelled it without a pang, 


and entered upon a season of London life, 
where she finally becomes affianced to a rieh 


Commoner whom she does not really love. 
the firs 


sist 


mean time her t lover sees her 


erabrave and true-hearted young girl, rich- 


lv endowed with every good gift of person and 
character, in whose companionship his tran- 
for the elder sister is exoreised, and | 
he wooes and wins her, it 
pires that he man for whose mar- | 
riage with het 
long 


old 


involved in 


sient love 


after which trans- 
is the 

favorite the grandmother had 
and fruitlessly schemed. Finally, the 
the elder sister becomes 


rascal lord dies, 
a scandal which at one time prom- 
ised to be tragic in its consequences, the grand- 
mother, conquered by the sterling qualities of 
the younger sistel of 
hearts, and the curtain falls on a scene of gen- 
The 
ot 
tained and engrossing Interest. 


. takes her to her heart 


eral happiness. story, 


though strongly 


sensational im some Its parts, is one Of sus- 


Mrs. Rippers 
but not a el 


A Struggle for Fame"? 


hove l. 


is a 
strong reerful Even its 
tinged with sad sobriety. 


Nor could it be otherwise in a tale which de- 


love passages are 
piets the struggle of two young adventurers 
who were aspirants for literary fame through 
wea 


ry years of waiting and disappointment, 
made more intolerable by poverty, before the | 
tardy recognition of the public is vouchsafed | 
them. The young adventurers, one a thick- 
skinned, self-snfticient youth, unburdened by 
any responsibilities, and who fancies that he 
needs only to come and see the world in order | 
to take it by storm, and the other a shrinking 
maiden, burdened with the care of a broken- 
down and luckless father, and whose apprais- 
al of her really fine abilities are more modest, 


12 4 Struggle for Fame. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 
‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 93. New 
York: Harper and Brothers 


one of his compan- | 


| of love will greatly relish, but it wi 
In 


ounger | 


| physician and philanthropist by 


good work, wrought well and worth 
hard and long training, tardily appr 
till finally, after years of toil and tr 
both conquer a measure of success 
ing to their merits, and find the niche 


them. In the course of the story 1 


| crets of the London newspaper press 


lishing houses are laid bare with a lig 
vigorous hand, and the shifts and dk 

editors, publishers, and authors are 

ally described. there 
exaggeration in these descriptions, but 
the less are they racy reading. The 
not of the kind that the young Laura 
who revel in the intrieacies and involver 
} 


Doubtless is 1 


\J 


with keen and amused interest by the « 
enced and thoughtful. 


THE remaining works of fiction t] 
been published during the month ¢ 
the following: a new edition, being the 
American edition, in handsome library t 
Dr. Blackmore’s masterly story of Englis 
ral life in the seventeenth century, / 
Doone ; Stephen, M.D.,* a story by Miss \ 
ner, author of The Wide, Wide World, t { 
couragements and incitements to the 
deseribing the career of a self-made im 
rose from humble beginnings to eminence 
app 
and a striet adherence to Christian 
Newport Aquarelle, bright and varied loves 
ry, set ina frame-work of Newport fashi 
social life, by a graceful anonymous write! 
Woman of Honor,’ a tale of New York so 
in which some phases of artist life are cle) 
ly sketched, and the oversensitive a HT 
what fastidious sense of honor of a put 
delicate maiden, together with the fe 
and infelicities of married life, are dep 
neatly, and sometimes with fine dramatic e! 
fects; Aldersyde’, a quiet, tender, pat! 
story, illustrative of a phase of the so 
of the Scottish border seventy years ag 
Annie 8S. Swan; and JJiss Prudence,'’* a ch 


13 Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By ht 
Briackmore. Library Edition. 12mo, pp. 5 \ 
York: Harper and Brothers 

14 Stephen, M.D. By the Author of The Wide, \ 
World. 12mo, pp. 642. New York: Robert Cart 
Brothers. 

15 4 Newport Aquarelle. 
Roberts Brothers. 

16 4 Woman of Honor. By H.C. BuNNER. 1! 
336. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 

Aldersyde. By ANNIE S. Swan. 12mo, 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

18 Mise Prudence. By Mrs. NATHANIEL, CONK 
(JENNrE M. DRINKWATER). 12mo0, pp. 463. New 
Robert Carter and Brothers. 


12mo, pp. 250 B 
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klin, abounding 


appy 


mit 


vel by Mrs. 


ires of school, 


home, 


the new editions and on 


reprints 
are several which would be w 


elcome 


tothe ‘TS. 


volumes 


libraries of many of our reade 
four 


“Riverside Press” are 
rary edition of Emerson’s Complete 
Nature, Addresses, 
Essays, first and second series 
Men. The 
consist of ele ven volume Ss, and 


and 


ana 


pprising 
edition when com- 
will 


a number of piece 3, lectures, and o¢ 


TATIVE 


iddresses that have not beeu printed 
or have only appeared separately o1 
eals 

ishers we have received 
Oliver Wendell 
1857 L231, 
rary form, 
ie, from an Old Volume 


same pul 
of 


between 


essays 
and and 
with 
Of 


handsome lib 


Whitaker reprints in a gener 
o apopular edition of an old favorite 

miehttul, the bookish, the 
und, the social, and the 
US eins and ends, Saunders’s Salad fo 
Sor ial?! The 
ly illustrated. The 
have 
xh: magazine 
nial i 


sad, the 
the joe lovers 


pand the edition is ap- 


thou- 
ly ex 


work, as 


vrateful readers alreac 


l, is an ine from 


itellectual entertain 
to 


to draw ge 
sharp wholesome 


d gayety. 
IE appe illustrated books for ju 
es is as certain premonition of the ap- 
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Thus far they have not come 
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Among 
Adventures of Two 
sina Journey through Africa,?? being the 
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arance of 
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Cditer’s Wistorical Record, 
POLITICATI The reduetion of postage in the I" 

( _ Reeord is closed on the 1l5th of Octo- States from three to t vo cents went int 


lations were made as fol ation October 1, 


can, September 19 On the occasion of the visit of King A}y 
Secretary of State, J. B. Carr (renominated): of Spain to Paris, September 29, he y 5] 
Comptroller, Tra Davenport (renominated): and hissed by a crowd of workine-; 
freasurer, Pliny T. Sexton; State Engi railway station, and the soldiers 
heer and Surveyor, Silas Seymour (renomi had great difficulty in keeping order 
mated); Attorney-General, Leslie W. Russell dent Grévy personally apologized to thy K 
renom ited Massachusetts Republic in, When the news reached Spain t] i 
September 19—Governor, George D, Robinso of the people was unbounded I \l 
Lieut int-Governor, Oliver Ames; Secretary Frenchmen were openly insulted, 
of State, H B. Peirce; Treasurer, Daniel French Embassy was threatened. [he < 
A. Gleaso eV-General, Edear J. Shea 1 Ministry being Uhable to avr 
man; Auditor, Charles R. Ladd. Maryland course to pursue in view of the ref 
Democratic, September 19—Governor, Robert France to make further re parat 
M. MeLane; Attorney-General, Charles B. Rob- October 11. A new cabinet was for 
erts; Comptroiler, J. Frank Turner. New York follows: hor Posada-Herrera, Pre 
Pro] tion, September 26—Secretary of State, the Council: Senor Ruiz Gomez, Minis 
k Gate omptrotler, ste phen Mer- Foreign Attairs: hol Gallostra, Mir 
ritt; State Treasurer, James Baldwins State Finance: Senor Moret, Minister of the ] 
Engineer, George A. Dudley: Attorney-Gen- 1 or; Senor Linares-Rivas, Mi ister of J 
eral, Virgil A. Willard. Massachusetts Prohi- Senor Sardoal, Minister of Commerce: ( 
hit September 20—Governor, Charle sAlmy. Lopez-Dominenez, Minister of War: 
Massachusetts Demoeratie. Se ptember 26 Valearcel, Minister of Marine: Sefior S 
Governor, B. F. Butler; Lieutenant-Governor, | Ine ar, Minister of the Colonies.—Thy 
Frederick O. Prince; Seeretary of State, Minister of W ar, General Thibaudin. ( 
Charles Marke: Treasurer and Receiver-Gen- fully absented himself from the recep 
eral, CW. Ingalls; Attorney-General, John W. the Spanish King, was asked to 1 
Cummings; Auditor, John Hopkins. NewYork General ( MUpenon was appoints \ 
Democratic, Se Inber 27 Secretary of State, 
Isaae If. Maynard ; Comptroller, Alfred DISASTERS. 
Chapin; State Treasurer, Robert A. Maxwell: September 20.—Fifteen miners k 
Attorney-General, Dennis O'Brien: State En explosion of tive-damp in a mine 
ginecer and Surveyor, Elnathan Sweet. Mary- | Westphalia. 
land Republican, Se ptember 27 Governor, September 25.—Many persons killed 
Hart B. Holton; Con ptroller, Dr. W. Smith; road accident near Ver iorova, on 
Aitorney-General, R. S. Matthews. from Paris for Constantinople. 
The Ohio election, held October 9, was ear September 22, Gunpowder explos \ 
ried by the Demoerats, with a majori yofabout lena, Spain, killing fifteen persons. 
10,000 for Georg Hoadly as Governor, The September 29. Forty Chinamen kill 
prohibition amendment was defeated. Towa plosion at the California Powder-Works. 
Went Republican, the same day, on the whole Station.—Lake steamer Colorado wrecked 
ticket by 30,000 plurality. The Democratic Buffalo by bursting of boiler. Thr 
candidate for Congress, Ji hn C. Cook, was killed. 
elected asmalln ajority, October 3. Pittsburgh, Pennsylva E 
The Germania Monument, at Niederwald, Ger- position Building destroyed by fire, 1 
many, to commemorate the victory of 1870-71, $1,000,000, 
Was unveiled September 28, in the presence of October 12.—Village of La Estralla, S) { 
agreat multitade, including the Emperor Will- | flooded. Sixteen houses destroyed an 
lam and nearly all the prominent persons con- forty lives lost. b 
nected with the military and civil government. OBITUARY. C 
A terrific battle was fought before Mira- September 19.—In Paris, France, Antoine 


goane, Hayti, during the week ending Septem-  dinand Joseph Plateau, the Belgian scient 

ber 8, the government troops sustaining a se- aged eighty-two vears. 

rious defeat, September 22,.—At Summit, New Jersey, R 
Direct telegraphic communication between | Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield, in his seventy-sevent 

New York and Brazil, rid Central and South year. 


America, Was opened September 21. The first October 2.—In Baltimore, Maryland, Jos! 
Message Was sent from President Arthur to) R. Sands, Rear-Admiral ULS.N., aged « 
the Emperor, eight years. 

The Ohio Seott Liqnor-tax Law collections October 10.—In Montreal, Rev. Dr. F. ( 


hth year, 


have amounted to $2,000,000, Ewer, of New York, in his lifty-ei; 


( 


. in his guarded tent, 
lurk was dreaming of the ho 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


WHRISTMAS almost turns December into 
( n these latitudes. It illuminates 
rtest davs and the darkest month of 

The Pilgrim Fathers tried to give 

era lift with Thanksgiving. But No 

vot hoa bad name in literature in 

ind that little could be done with it. We 

in our Indian stmmer, but that makes 

int impression in our apprehension 

st the London fog. This foe has 

over the English-speaking world 

vishly submit to it, and, through the 
terature and tradition, let it color our 

s of life. We are mainly unconscions of 

le influence upon ourselves and upon 
character of what we read, and we 
how our imagination and faney 
daily life are controlled by the poet and the 
ry-teller. November in many parts of this 
try is not a month to be ashamed of, and 

am convinced that our feeling toward it 
would be very different if we were the lineal 
lieritors of Italian instead of English litera- 
We have been more fortunate about Decem- 
The Yule-log and the merry-making in 
cottage and hall east a glow over it, Germany 
decks it with evergreens, and, so much strong- 
er is our imagination than our senses, we can 
\ t hear in it the rustle of Oriental palms. 
Perhaps the reality to the Scotch peasant when 
es to dig his sheep out of a snow-drift on 


Christmas-eve is that other scene, 
‘hile shepherds watch'd their flocks by night, 
\ll seated on the ground. 


Somehow it has come about that this is 
the most cheerful time of the year, notwith- 


maintain that 
and woman t 
Christmas come 
ber a tolera 
who does 
Which he @ 

around in vain for the 
haps Christinas does 
institution to ] 
loving-kindness, a 

The Drawet coul 
this topie without 
is quite unnecessary } 


stmas-time nearl 


y the world would 
aside, wid send in its | 
January! Christmas 
trie aceumulator, 
there is enough of i 

to last the 

tributed. 

the geese 

fashion of 

the Drawer lis 
spondents, and not of it 
seeks to diffuse genta 


throughout the twel 


THE publication b: 
a Biographical Vemoir of John Nee 
William L. Keese, rec alls recollect 
and good fellow 
ers thirty years ago 
tioneers. No play 
than to hear Mr. Ke 
logue, flashing wi 
swing of his lhamme 
taneous brilliance, 
effeet when » poured 
and excitement of a sal 
knowledge of books and authors, a wonderful 
memory, a keen perception of fun, and 
itv of retort that made his sales intel 


entertainments. He was not only the wittiest 


book-auctioneer of his day, but he was unique 
i 


in his humorous handling of books and an au- 
dience. One of his admirers said of him that 
he “should die of ennui if Keese quit the aue- 
tioneer business. It would be a public calam- 
itv. He always looks to me like the ghost 


of Sheridan, sick of Parliament, and just emi- 


j 
Chitar’s Drawer 
standing the sun has gone away on a jour 
PRES ney, and left nature stark and laid out i 
white. Just at the time by the calendar when 
the sympathies ought to be all frozen up, 
son, blooms out in the sweetest tlowering-tim 
ra Pell the x lt bad season for the pes 
ra Of all the iv. sa bad sea } 
each a little sermon on 
| lin il pulpit. but it 
rhe t has con ibout that 
at Chi every bods ir 
tical preacher of Charity, so con tely a Sia 
the divine contagion of it transtorm the so 2 a Nee 
called Christian world for the time being. If ; Be 
lot so a kly lay it 
s for it on the Ist of ee 
n fnet sort of elec 
densed into a weel 
all the turkeys and 
ist?) Why make a 
? Why not imitate Becta’ 
sugevestion of cor 
and good-fellowship 
th 


grated, set up in the book-auction business in 
Ne You sasort of practical joke on hin- 
self.” A few of his flashes are reported. 

a black-letter volume Concerning 
the Apparel of Ministers, he supposed it  re- 


‘surplus ornaments”; and he 


assured his audience that the poems of the 
Rev. Mr. L ran were the ** 
Bonnie Doon” 

was no quarter at Waterloo, my dear sir,” he 
said to a bidder of twe uty-live cents for anal 
rative of that conilict. “R 


much 


Banks and Braes of 
atallevents the brays. © Ther 


ly, sir, this is too 
as his pathetic 
sacrifice of a copy of Bacon's 
essays for twe lve and a half cents. “Going 


going, gentlemen: ten cents for Caroline £ry 


remark at the 


THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR, 


Whi, it isn’t the price of a stew!”—a jest 


prompted, perhaps, by a thought of the supper 
awaiting him at Dowling’s, in Wall Street. 
And the same retlection probably suggested his 
interpretation of the letters F.R.S.—< Fried, 
Roasted, and Stewed.” A volume by the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks was accompanied by the quiet ob- 
servation, “A bird of pray, gentlemen.” He 
knocked dewn Death's Doings for seventy-five 
cents “to a decayed apothecary,” with the 
comment of “smallest fevers 
gratefully received,” and introduced a_ vol- 
tne of impossible verse with, “ This is a book” 
(glancing at the biographical sketch) “by 
poor and pious girl 


Ons poetry 


consolatory 


a 
vho w rote poor and pi- 
A joke much relished by the 
book-binding fraternity was his likening a 
ledger to Austria, because it was backed and 
covered by Russia; and when it was knocked 
down to Mr. Owen Phalen, he paused at the 
name and said, retlectively, “ Don’t know about 
selling to a man who is always Owen and 
Phalen.” To a bidder who wanted to know 


where the outside of his copy of Lamb was, | 
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the auctioneer conjectured t] 


had fleeced it,” adding, consoling! 


can recover it, you know.” A | 
board was put up “to be sold on t 
and as perfect as any copy of Milto: 
comparison necessitated the explar 


there was “a pair o’ dice lost”: 
Eras of a Woman's Life elicited t} 
comment, * Wonderful woman—only 
rors! How much ?—thirty cents 

cents apiece—not very expensive er 
«lil. 


On an Atlantie steamer bound fo; 
a year or so ago, the usual entertain 
the benetit of a Liverpool charity was pr 
ed. There happened to be on board 
many “ professionals,” actors and si 
all promised to take part, except one, 
aloot, and stubbornly declined to a 
he was the star most desired, ever 
made to change his mind, and the « 
of arrangements at last applied to M 
Barnum (who was, as usual, an ineonsy 
passenger), and begged him to labor 
reluctant singer. Mr. Barnum unde 
mission, and after stating the ease and 
his appeal, somewhat to his SUrpTise 1 
at once assented, 

*T refused all these people,” he s; 
dislike exceedingly to take part int 
entertainment, but if you ask me, Mr. | 
[can not decline. I am glad to do 
that will please vou.” 

Mr. Barnum felt much compliment 
protested a little, when the man eont 

“You did me a great 


favor once, Mr. Bar- 
num, 2nd I never have forgotten it.) 

not recall it, but Lam under great ol 

to you.” 

“Why,” hesitated the great showman, “I 
must confess that I don’t reeall—l doy 
member any circumstance, and yet. 4 
is familiar. I haven't forgot that. Wher 
Was it we met ?” 

“Oh! it was thirty years ago, Mr. Bari 
TI took the Jirst prize in your first baby show, 1 


always felt grateful to you.” 


WE are all affeeted by appeals to om 
agination, more or less powerfully, as the eas 
may be. Here is an extreme case: 

Two ragged, hungry negroes, to whom thi 
law, “If thou wilt not work, neither shalt thou 
eat,” was a dead letter, chanced to meet on a 
country road. Hy’re, Jim?” said the foot- 
passenger to his friend, who was mounted ou 
the sorriest of nags. 

* Well, middlin’, thank you. Tow’s you yer- 
self ?” 

* So-so, Jim. 


yesterday. 


Ain’t had nothin’ to eat sence 
Times is hard, I tell you.” 

“Dat’s so. I’s mighty empty myself. Wish 
loose.” 


“Jim,” said his friend, approaching lim and 
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A MODERN MARLEY: A 


his hand on the bit of rope that did 


for a bridle, “what you say to dis?” 
manner grew very impressive, and his 
stened over the unctuous details 


good fat ‘possum, pairbile him, ro’s’ 
n,and sarve him up wid ’coon grease 


Una to bear the thought of this Barme- | your husband has gone to, 


ist. Jim gave him a shove, saying: 
I fall right off dis hoss!” 


A wortiry, unpretending specimen of the 
nus noureau riche once gave a dinner party 

Bledsoe, the brilliant Senator from 
ky, and asked a number of prominent 
In the course of it the man who sat 


ext to Mr. Bledsoe winked significantly at 


as he helped himself liberally a second 
to some dainty, and said, 


s make feasts, and wise men eat them, 
you know, Senator.” 
Yes. And have you never heard that ‘wise 


re 


n make speeches, and fools repeat them’ ?” 


lied the latter, quick as thought, disgusted 
th his neighbor’s want of regard for the sa- 
edness of the salt. 


TALKING of dinner parties, a gentleman not 


SERMON IN 


¢ since was dining with a friend, and was | 


ked to take down acertain lady. Now there 
re two ladies present, one a widow, whose 


husband had not died in the odor of sanctity, 


other a married woman, whose husband 
gone toCeylon. The unfortunate thought 


le had the married lady on his arm, but it was | 


FIVE HEADS. 


“Nice day this has been.” 
“Do you think so? 


hot !” replied she. 


hot ?” 


compared to 


said he 


the plas 


“Do you call this 
‘Why, it is nothing 


Snortiy after Edgar Allan Poe 


| writing, he published one of his poems ( ‘A 
Aref”) in pamphlet form for distribution amo 
his friends. 
an elderly gentleman) this pamphlet was hand- 
ed by the poet. 


To one of his college mates (no 


Taking it home 
sat down and puzzled ever its mean! 


Thinking himself too dull, without saying any 


thing he put the book on the m: 


before breakfast, and went to bed. Ne 


commenced 


with him, h 
nvail 


the widow, and turning to her with his most 


fascinating smile, he said, 
It has been so awfully 


archly. 


} 


intel-piece 
| where his father would be sure to pick it up 
morn- 


ing when he entered the salle @ manger the first 


thing said by his father was: 
“Well, what sort of book 
the mantel-piece? [have be 
derstand it ever since I g 
make heads or tails of it.” 
“That’s exaetly my case, father. 


ter than I did.” 


An intimate friend from boyhood of Edgar 
in his 
As a boy and young man he was retirin 


Allan Poe says he never saw him smile 
life. 
and 


made few friends. 


devoted to all sorts of athletic games, about 


is that vou left on 
n trying to un- 
down, and can’t 


I thought 


I would see if you could make it out any bet- 


He was strong, and 


j 
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Ir il t 
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m thi 
ou a | | 
foot- 
ed ou 
u 
Wish 


cho he went Losel Is, «le 


ine 


termined way, 


neholy 


] ] 
‘ ul ws were in keeping with his weird 
1 rs, Once at school a big boy got his 


arm, and was giving him a 


terrib en until | standers freed him. 
Wi the beatimne | progress Poe kept 
perbecthy and endured it, being of an en- 
du t rh ph 111 On emerging, he re- 
1 ked that he had deter ed to wait until 
thie fe exhauster he meant to 
pummel him once for all—just like his usual 
notions of proceeding Ile was courageous, 
thi oli He vel ail Lies, 
KATIE’S KISSES 
I I Is tust 
Uv t s that I'd have, ar 
I \ to me now wid yersilf 
\n’s 1 ir kissin’ we mia 
But she answered an’ tould me, wid eyes 
I no star in tl Ly 
\ s thr y 
} id ¥ 
Jis I t 
The sun 
uv it couldn't be 
Thin I offered the same to restor 
Wid s jist st is the d 
But s vid i bac 
What « e Thad given away 


Ix 1; but { int e scorn 
Ss) ¥ 1. did t < that her lips 
\ rtor or to pawn 
I I sat t 
] Kut i 
the rogue 
A id dimples to timpt t} 
An’ wid blushes “wa » her 
As soft as an angel she spake, * ike 
To be 1 the loan uv ‘em now %”’ 


C. H. THAYER. 


THE PUZZLED CAPTAIN 


SoME years ago, while employed writing in 
the cabin 


of a packet-ship bound from New 

York to Charleston, South Carolina, we were 
informed that a ship sailing northward had 
been sighted from the mast-head, and was then 
approaching 
We deck, and discovered our 
captain, with his speaking-trumpet in hand, 
ready to hail the But when the 
vot within call her commander antici- 
pated ours, and in a very squeaking voice in- 
quired the name of our ship. 


ithin speaking distance. 


hastened on 


stranger, 


vessel 


The proper an- 
swer was given, and then came the question 
from our captain: 

“What ship’s that ?” 

The same squeaking voice responded, “ Ino.” 

Now our skipper was not 
the of the heathen deities. 
neither heard nor read of Ino. 


familiar with 
He had 


So thinking 


names 
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| 
| 


had misunderstood the rm 


and pe- put the trumpet to his lips, and « 


“What name did you say ?” 

By this time the vessels were fu 
each ¢ and there could 
the that 


same peculiar tones: 


thes 


be no 


name came over the way 
frowned, Ife turn 


the group of passengers on the di 


Our captam 
ing of them an explanation. Two 
smiled, but 
puzzle. At length he 
be very strange iff he 


no one volunteered to s 


nid, 
n't know t 
his own ship. Hang his impudet 


said, alc 
did 
mean to insult me? 
Up again went the trumpet, and 
heard the query, ** What name did 
The How 
seemed doubtful if the 
could reach us, but, 


vessels were sO 


fal 
Most stentor 


to our 


distinetly came the 

Our caplain was 
a rule, 


auswer tor thi 


a very polite n 
never swore before ladies: bu 
oft 
once more lifting his trumpet to ] 
he shouted, to— !” 

Whether the commander of 
the last words of our skipper we 
but certain it is that he did not ¢ 


directed, for we 


anger overeame his 


sense 


shortly afterward hi 
safe arrival at New York, ( 
ArFTer General Lee became pres 

university Lexington, Virginia, one « 
staff officers of his army, and a warm p 
friend, presented him with a fine rid 
and pressed him to visit him at his li 
fifty miles distant, in an adjoining con 
invitation was accepted, and on t] 


at 


ed the Confederate chieftain started 
Lexington, accompanied by his eldest « 
Mary, and by Major ——, the aforesaid 

acting as escort to the party, all on 

back. The ride was fatiguing, the we 
hot, and the young lady, noted as het 

for a fondness of sleeping late in the mu 
bethought herself of inquiring of the maj 
hour at which breakfast would be sei 
home, 


“Well, miss,” replied the major, wit! 


greatest ingenuousness, “as we have « 


pretty far, and you appear to be quite tired 


reckon we won't have breakfast 
until just a little before light.” 

The announcement, while astonishing 
Mary, caused General Lee to laugh heart 
and to tease her about it the remainder of 1 
trip. 


DuninG the early discussions of the ta 


| question in Congress, the late Alexander 


| speaking on the subject to a large meet 


Stephens, of Georgia, who was then a \\ 


the old “Club House,” in Richmond, Virg 
illustrated the general ignorance prevail 


to-morrt 
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country by the following ex- 
vlibors, who 


ute ne 


over three miles from home, 


e year been out on a turkey-hunt. 


one of the tlock, and in trying to 


rd crossed a railway then just 


nd of course an entire 


novelty, 


to 


countryman stopped 


d just then an engine, putting and 


oveinsight. Seared out of lis wits, 


man left tarkey and all, and run- 


as fast as his feet could carry hin, 


self on the floor in a fainting fit 
ifter bathing his temples and bring 


Well. husband, what could it have been 


know was lis reply, * unless 


In yixe loose.” 


was praised ‘at ea 


St esants far to the east, 
st t in tl South Meadows lay, 
st s perched up at Stryker’s Bay 
I ‘ts had lived, as the record appears, 
for a hundred and fifty years; 
B rt in Holland at first they came, 
t parent village they took their name, 
( ud of the family—his name was Rip 
New Netherlands sailed in an Amsterdam shi 
n itself was not so grenf, 
Along t Stuyvesants’ splendid estate 
s pumpkins were golden, its l round, 
wheat grew on the upland ground; 
diet the family had 
it cakes from green corn till sh 


nulberries, quince 


ere Grace Chur 


new steeple rears: 


s ng grape-vines on trellis had run 
w stands the statue of Washington 
( spot ere Brevoort House prou 
V of orange-hued bloomajic fi 
stead, at the east end of the lands, 
Was where Grace Memorial House now stands ; 
garden Dutch tulips of every shade 
I f played ; 
\ roofed and unpretentious abode, 


uestead confronted a dusty road. 


A merry old Dutchman was Mr. Brevoort, 

{ not y odd ye for naught ; 
indant waist and a laughing blue eye, 
And a nose of a color a trifle high, 

A gouty foot and long silvery hair, 

And a forehead as free as a child's from care 


lived ¢ 


just through his open half-door, 

The well-seoured planks of the sanded floor: 

in the cupboard was ranged on a shelf 
ishioned crockery brought from Delft. 


I roof I ' Su 
In the heat of a su raft 
In f t of the spot where his tulips 
the 1 i nas I I 
It now g I 
An st n sat ‘ 
He « d that | to t 
Chure} 
ro him, thus er ‘ I 
alter Ww r 
ite i] 
‘ ( pted wit but pr S 
maps 
And s wed hin 1 was 


He knew not 


His cabbage plot's built on, his tulips are g 

Where his old homestead s Lis a palace of stor 
But this of the Dutcl n’s g lL pluck We Can say 
Eleventh Street's not ened through to this day 


A GENTLEMAN residing in the city of Bir 


hamton has in his employ an aged negro w 

early life was spent south of Mason and 

on’s line, and as a chattel or property. The 

gentleman is a keen observer of h nat 

and, enjoving a good thing, las ¢ the ald 
gro out on many import t questions ot 

theology, law, and logie. In a conversation 


some time ago he said to h 


“No, ’tain’t so; ‘tis a lic 

“Well,” said the gentleman, * whe you 
were a slave, didn’t you sometimes take a 
chicken or a turkey 
eat it?” 


“Yes,” said S 


from your master, and 


‘sometimes toe k a ehicl 


en, or a duck, o 
dat wa'n’t stealin’.” 
not ?” 
“Well, I tell yon: dat e] 


erty, I was property, ar ad it prepe ty took prop- 


a turkey, but, Lord bress you! 


ken he was pro] 


erty to support property, dat wa'n't stealim’—d’ye 
see?” 


Could any logic be more subtle and conclu 


sive ? 


AN OLD NEGRO IN LOVE 
At the Blue Ridge Springs, some years ago, I 
heard some youths chafling an old negro man 


J 
the eo 
Qne of 
Po open Eleventh & i y 
don’t it Che land this one own thie that 
t derned claimed ; 
\n assessment put he y ther n award a : 
fo run curb and gutter t gli s garden and 
BY GIDEON J. TUCKER And then | remark he'd be ikea Bees 
should 
tle farm was the old Bi 
grew of the choicest sort; He fought all their ind } ight their 
and generous, ample 1 fat Corporation, sury Cor ers, t 
t way on their stems they sat: ll red his lawvers we | rt the eile 
t e was much boast of their genuine breed, Phe plans and the statutes to fragments t tor bee ss 
f 1 Utrecht had been brought their seed But before all was through, Mr. Brevoort ¢ r : ‘ 
And calmly he sleeps at St. Mark’s with his sires siaoigt 
bhages, made into sauerkraut, 
e the pride of the countrv round about: The city abandoned the suit at the last ee 
bauer feast, 
} 
have heard that all colored people 
Some (Es, and Dordrecht pears would steal. Is it so?” me 
at his 
t 
Miss 
j 


ortunity, [questioned the old man private 


* Look like folk 


do ghosts look like 2” 


ne de chuaveh thutty 


it L’ain’ see but bar’) 


one sence J 


‘om tl) 
“What did the woman do?” 


hin’, 


Iwas 1 de daytin 


about his love matters, approaching the 
ject in a roundabout way, so that Ion 
Tom \ rrinians back t 
ivel ever sa but 
ts chop it off to Une didn’t you say 
the other day that you had seen ehosts 2” 


‘Yas, sah, me nyer [many ajone., Iwas born 


about being jilted three several times. His 
tart and ready answers showed that he was a 
man Of spirit, in spite of his years ch must 
have been se ventyv or more, He lool ed eve li 

ler, and claimed to be nine ty. Watehing my 


year ago, an’ 
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in de worl’, an’ it come "bout in «is 


in 


gal she done it; vou carn’t blame 


wuks de garden for Mr. Brown. 


him—dat was las’ year: aw’ 

but come arfter me in de ire 
hand-runnin’ for a whole mont? 
tell heragin and he ] 
rms, ‘tis so hot, but she ‘low s 
vid me dan in de shade, s] 

‘Gal, you fool, @ way fum he 
house to yo’ mistiss,’ Shea 

ook at me wood wid hey | 


den and dar de t! 


thunder.” 


“What thing, Une’ Tom ?” 


“Lub, sah lub de k 

Psbaw !” 

“You may ‘pshaw? much 
Inarster, but de Gawd’'s ty 

ss’n when Twas a be 

‘How did it affect you 


‘feck me wood, and it 
mousus 


It 


come i 


“a LENGTH AHEAD,” 


tree, an’ I 
I never know’'d 
hot 


ple as in de road, 
her) an’ I 
us nuver said nothin’; 
wWarn’t dar 


She look at me 
look at her, aw’ 
aw’ bime-by she 


done clean cone.” 


* Your mind must run on women, U1 
“No, sah 
“And who is she ?” 
“Why, dat ar 
talkin’ ’bout.” 


1c’ Tom.” 


‘cep’ on one on 


dat same Em’ly you hear’em 


Fisn’t true she jilted you three times?” 

“Yas, sah, "tis sutuy [eertainly] true. 
dat, she made me buy three marriage license. 
I vot done paid for ’em.” 

“Really, Une’ Tom, at your time of life you 
have no idea of marriage, and a young girl, 
too?” 

‘But I does, dough. 
row. I lubs her 


Term, an’ 


I'd marry her to-mor- 
lubs her!” (vehemently). 

“How did you happen to fall in love with 
her?” 


Marster. it’s de cuyusist fcuriousest ] thing 


per was to a 


ke dey done in dar prime, wh: 


mill think, an’ how would it feel? 
dat’s me. I’m dat ole mill, and I lool 
wid ‘stonishment, an’ I jes know I 


to pieces ef dat ’sheenc ry don’t stop 


was ’bleest to git married ef I could 
“Where is the girl now 2” 
“She down de 
Another pause, 


country 
Marster, don’ you 
de Bible whar it say, ‘All things d 
was made for de bes’ 2’ 


a 


oes too, But sometimes it “pear to 
Marster mought ’a hilt his haw’ whe 
de yaller gal, 


which are 


pint o? whiskey will ena [ew 
but time a yaller gal set her eye 
pizened for life. But dat 
yit. I feels it in my 
ebenin’ to you dis ebenin’, 


Aud off he shuttled, 


bones, 


Well, 


whar shy 


Sadat W 


Cou’se you 


lle 


De yaller gal, ef she ar 
is Wuss"n a rattles 


e] sna 


ywine 


I wish you 


witha ca 
. 
on 
“Didw 
breeze fum d 
it tw’n to a hat 
Sng It got thre \ 
done wid ni 
> ewine kill me. ] 
ey 2 gris’ - mills 
Yj been use’ for 
was put back ) 
| ole mill, au’ de big 
au’ de burrs an’ « 
| 
es. I 
| 
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ir 
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